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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


WHAT  THE  COMMISSION  WAS  ASKED  TO  DO 

Act  No.  374,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a Conimission 
for  further  study  of  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  approved  May 
13,  1925,  instructs  the  Coiuniission  to  report  on  the  following  two 
main  points: 

(1)  “To  make  further  study  of  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions 
with  special  reference  as  to  the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
a contributory  system  as  against  the  straight  pension  idea.” 

(2)  “To  secure  all  available  facts  as  to  the  actual  working  out 
of  these  plans  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  order  toi  give  the 
people  of  this  Commoawealth  the  most  complete  information  pos- 
sible regarding  the  subject.” 

WHAT  THE  COMMISSION  HAS  DONE 

Taking  up  the  second  legislative  request  first,  the  Commission 
presents  the  following  studies  which  it  had  undertaken  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  all  of  which  it  deems  essential  in  the  iJi’e- 
sentation  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  problem. 

(a)  A report  on  private  industrial  jmnsions,  covering  a compre- 
hensive analytical  study  of  370  such  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  all  those  which  operate  either  entirely  or  in 
part  in  Pennsylvania.  This  has  been  printed  separately  under  the  title 
“The  Problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Industry.” 

(b)  A study  of  the  pension  movement  in  Pennsylvania  from  its 
inception,  including  the  main  features  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act  of  1923  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court  Decision  declaring  it 
null  and  void. 

(c)  A study  of  the  pension  movement  throughout  tlie  United 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  covering  both  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  National  Congress  and  those  sponsored  in  the  various 
state  legislatures;  the  old  age  pension  laws  now  in  force,  as  well 
as  short  summaries  of  the  reports  of  the  various  state  commissions 
vrliich  have  been  delegated  to  study  the  problem. 

(d)  A study  of  the  pension  movement  and  the  systems  now  in 
o])eration  in  42  foreign  states  and  nations  throughout  the  world. 

In  compliance  with  the  first  request  of  the  legislature  for  a report 
as  to  the  “advisability  and  practicability  of  a contributory  system 
as  against  the  straight  pension  idea,”  the  Commission  presents: 
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(1)  A collection  of  opinions  and  suggestions  regarding  the  merits 
of  the  contributory  and  non-contributory  pension  plans  as  well  as 
the  necessitj’  of  state  action  regarding  the  problem  of  old  age  de- 
pendency from  over  100  of.onr  leading  business  and  industrial  leaders 
in  the  State. 

(2)  An  actuarial  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a contributory  system 
of  old  age  pensions ; the  problems  involved  in  the  adoption  of  such 
a plan,  and  certain  recommendations. 


PLAN  AND  METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  information  asked  by  the  legislature  did  not  require  a com- 
plicated method  of  investigation.  Inasmuch  as  the  actual  con- 
ditions facing  the  aged  in  this  State  have  already  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  earlier  State  commissions,  while  the  general  problem  of 
old  age  dependeuc}’  has  been  investigated  both  in  this  State  as 
v.’ell  as  in  a nundjer  of  other  states,  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
to  xindertake  any  additional  studies  xvliich  would  merely  in- 
volve a duplication  of  the  work  previously  accomplished.  The  Com- 
mission deems  it  sufficient  to  present  in  this  report  merely  short 
summaries  of  the  earlier  findings.  The  method  followed  in  our 
in’esent  investigations  was  therefore  mainlj^  that  of  ardxious  and 
painstaking  research,  nhich  xvas  done  by  our  research  director, 
Mr.  Abraham  Epstein  through  (picstionnaires,  personal  interviews 
and  a few  month’s  study  abroad.  Mr.  E})stein’s  time  abroad  was 
spent  mostly  at  the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva  which 
generously  cooperated  and  assisted  him  in  assembling  the  mass  of 
material  presented  in  this  report  on  the  foreign  pension  systems. 
Short  first-hand  check-up  studies  were  made  in  Belgium,  France, 
England,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  The  actuarial  estimates  were 
made  by  one  of  the  foremost  actuaries  in  the  United  States,  Miles 
M.  Dawson  of  Nexv  York  City.  For  the  remarkable  response  of 
tbe  industrial  leaders  in  this  State  and  throughout  the  country 
who  have  so  generously  cooperated  in  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
their  views  as  to  a future  state  program  as  xvell  as  the  facts  re- 
garding their  own  iiension  problems,  which  made  possible  our  report 
on  industrial  pensions,  the  Commission  feels  deeply  grateful  and 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  them. 


FINDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  outstanding  facts  disclosed  from  the  Commission’s  further 
researches  in  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  and  working  out  of  the 
various  pension  plans,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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INDUSTRIAL  PENSIONERS  DO  NOT  EXCEED  5 OR  6 PER 
CENT  OF  NEEDY  AGED 

(1)  With  reference  to  pension  plans  in  indnstry,  the  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  altogether  approxi- 
mately J/OO  penmon  plaas  in  operation  i)i  Industrial  estahli shine nts 
in  the  United  States.  These  cover  approximately  Jf, 000, 000  workers. 
The  Commission  estimates  further  that  prohahly  90,000  individuals 
are  noio  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  pensions  from  the  various  under- 
takings, through  formal  and  informal  i)ension  plans.  The  total  money 
spent  on  pensions  prohahly  amounts  to  tJpSJJOO.OOO  a year  while 
the  average  pension  is  now  estimated  to  he  !jf485.00  a year.  Thus 
the  concerns  wliich  have  adopted  a pension  system  of  their  o^\m 
spend  approximately  .^10.75  per  year  for  eacli  of  the  workers  em- 
plojmd  by  them.  4441116  these  figures  indicate  a tremendous  de- 
velopment of  these  pension  plans,  the  Commission  finds  that,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  those  engaged  in  the  government  service,  even  in 
the  fields  in  which  jirivate  industrial  pensions  have  mainly  developed, 
and  ignoring  entirely  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  only 
ahout  16  percent  of  all  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  transportation,  extraction  of  minerals,  and 
clerical  occupations  hare  the  expectation  of  claiming  old  age 
pensions  from  the  concerns  for  which  they  have  worked.  Studies  of 
labor  turnover  show  further  that  only  3.4  per  cent  of  male  workers 
and  2.4  per  cent  of  female  workers  remain  with  one  concern  over 
20  years.  The  liberally  estimated  number  of  probable  pensioners 
today  does  not  exceed  5 or  6 jter  cent  of  the  estimated  number  of 
approximately  1,800,000  needy  aged  05  years  of  age  and  over  in 
file  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

FINANCIALLY  UNSOUND  PENSION  OBLIGATIONS 

The  lack  of  proper  financial  provision  to,  meet  the  pension  pay- 
ments has  been  one  of  the  most  outstanding  revelations  of  our  studies 
of  the  prohlcm.  We  find  also  that  many  of  the  heads  of  the  hig 
industrial  corporations  who  ivere  among  the  first  to  adopt  pension 
provisions  of  their  own  are  note  amhng  the  most  outspoken  critics 
of  current  pension  methods.  Tlie  stiidies  of  the  industrial  pension 
plans  disclose  the  facts  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  these 
pension  plans  are  based  on  merely  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
provisions  as  to  both  the  granting  or  tlie  wilhholding  of  a pension. 
Practically  all  pension  plans  whicli  have  come  under  the  scrutiny 
of  this  Commission  include  in  their  rules  a number  of  conditions 
which  materially  limit  the  ability  of  the  average  employee  to  qualify 
for  pensions.  Many  declare  that  it  is  the  absence  of  a satisfactory 
State  system  of  old  age  provision  which  has  caused  them  to  assume 
the  burden  of  paying  pensions  to  their  own  work-people. 
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As  pension  obligations  are  now  carried,  the  Commission  cannot 
lielp  conclnding  that  unless  our  present  business  prospeinty  con- 
tinues indefinitely  withont  any  set-back,  public  or  charitable 
agencies  will  be  forced  in  the  long  run  to  assume  the  maintenance 
of  many  thousands  of  vcorkers  whose  employers  had  led  them  to 
expect  tliat  they  woidd  be  granted  jiensions  in  their  old  age. 

NEED  FOR  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  GROWING 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions in  most  industrial  communities  are  markedly  and  steadily 
shortening  the  laverage  working-life  of  the  great  mass  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  industry.  The  average  amount  of  savings  ac- 
cnmulated  by  the  wage-earner  who  lias  been  retired  from  his  job, 
is  not  suhicient  to  maintain  him  in  old  age. 

PROBLEM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  AGED  CANNOT  BE  IGNORED 

FOR  LONG 

(2)  Eegarding  the  conditions  of  the  aged  and  tlie  pension  move- 
ment in  this  State,  the  Commission  has  fonnd  nothing  to  justify 
it  to  alter  the  recommendations  made  in  previons  reports.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  years  go  by,  the  necessity  and  superiority  of  some 
constructive  program  along  the  lines  previously  recommended  be- 
comes clearei-  and  more  evident.  Even  if  it  should  be  granted  that 
all  of  us  ai-e  now  sharing  the  blessings  of  the  prosperity  and  high 
wages  of  the  last  few  years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  has  been 
going  on  so  far  for  but  a very  few  years  and  that,  the 
aged,  for  whom  there  is  but  a small  place  in  modern  industry,  had 
benefitted  little  of  these  prosperous  times.  We  find  that  the  prob- 
lem is  pressing  today  and  Pennsylvania's  costly  aaid  antiquated 
system  of  p'oor-relief  stands  indicted  for  almost  a century.  We 
must,  therefore,  re-afllrm  the  statement  made  in  a previons  Com- 
mission’s report  snbmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  that: 
“it  is  our  conviction  that  the  proplem  of-  the  aged  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  Wc  helieve  that  the  present  time  is  a proper  and  pro- 
pitious one  for  State  ‘action  in  regard  to  its  old  persons.”  Any 
legal  or  const  it  ntionat  difficulties  in  the  way.  must  he  overcome  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  and,  a constructive  and  suitahle  pro- 
gram adopted. 

STATE  LEGISLATURES  THAT  HAVE  ALREADY  PASSED  OLD 

AGE  PENSION  BILLS 

(3)  With  reference  to  the  pension  movement  in  the  United 
States,  we  lind  that  although  the  question  was  given  little  con- 
sideration ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  eight  legislatures  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  since  that  time  had  adopted  old  age  pension  plans, 
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icMe  at  the  present  time  smli  laws  are  on  the  statute  hooks  of 
Montana,  Nevada,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
The  disclosures  of  tlie  tvcinal  operation  of  the  law  in  Montana  are 
most  significant.  The  advantages  of  an  old  age  pmision  plan  over 
the  older  system  of  poor-relief  is  shown  vividly  in  this  report. 

PENSION  COST  IN  MONTANA  ONLY  A LITTLE  OVER  2 CENTS 

A MONTH  PER  CAPITA 

The  estimates  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Assistance 
Commission  regarding  the  number  of  pensioners  in  l‘ennsylvania 
who  would  have  qualified  under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  of 
1923  was  calculated  to  amount  to  3.3  ]»er  l,fi00  of  tlie  total  population 
in  the  State.  The  Montana  disclosures  indicate,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  entire  three  years  of  the  existence  of  Ihev  jilaii,  the  total 
number  of  applicants,  in  the  counties  which  have  been  operating 
under  the  law,  did  not  amount  to  even  2.5  per  1,000  iiopulatiou. 
The  total  number  of  pensions  granted  daring  these  three  years  does 
not  exceed  much  above  2 per  1,000  population,  while  the  number  now 
actually  in  receipt  of  pensions  amounts  to  bat  U/  per  1,000  of  the\ 
total  population  of  that  State.  Although  the  maximum  pension  al- 
lowed by  law  is  set  at  .|300  a year,  the  average  pension  actually  paid 
in  1925  amounted  to  but  $157.82  per  year,  or  $3.03  per  week.  The 
total  per  capita  outlay  by  Montana  citizens  o i the  total  pensions  in 
1925  amounted,  to  but  27  centn  a year,  or  a little  over  two  cents  a 
month  per  capita. 

COST  PER  ALMSHOUSE  INMATE  $15.22  WEEKLY 

When  these  exi)cnditui'es  for  pensions  are  contrasted  with  the 
sums  actually  spent  on  the  alnihouses  in  Montana,  the  superiority 
of  the  pension  system  stands  out  beyond  all  doubt.  According  to 
a report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the  annual  main- 
tenance cost  per  inmate  for  all  the  institutions  .studied  amounted 
to  $518.91,  while  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  an  inmate  in  12  of 
the  22  almhouses  in  Montana  amounted  to  $791.70  a year,  or  $15.22 
per  xveek  per  inmate  as  against  the  $3.03  a week  spent  per  pensioner. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  mamtainin g an  inmate,  in  all  the  Mon- 
tana poorfarms  amounts  to  a pproji mutely  three  and  one-half  times 
the  amount  it  costs  to  .support  a-  poisloxi'cr  In  his  own  home,  while: 
in  most  of  the  Montana  almslunises  It  actuallj/  costs  more,  than  fire 
times  to  keep  a persoxi  In  the  county  poryrfarm  than  to  pension  him. 

The  further  fact,  as  revealed  by  the  county  commissioners  of 
Montana  to  the  Commission,  that  Avith  hardly  any  exception,  aged 
persons  in  that  State  always  prefer  to  accept  the  meager  pension 
grant  to  life  in  an  almshouse  even  at  a greater  cost,  Avould 
seem  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  both  the  efficiency  and  desirability 
of  an  old  age  pension  plan. 
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CHINA,  INDIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  STILL  REMAIN 
WITHOUT  EFFECTIVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  AGED 

(4)  Om-  studies  of  ])eiision  plans  in  foreign  countries  show  that 
during  the  last  quarter  century,  practically  every  civilized  nation 
in  the  world  has  eitliei-  already  adojded  a carefully  worked  out 
system  of  old  age  ])rovision  or  is  contemplating  such  in  the  near 
future.  About  050,000,0(10  })ersons  are  now  already  protected  with 
one  form  or  another  of  modern  insurance  or  pension  provisions 
a.gainst  the  economic  hazards  of  old  age.  Indeed,  of  the  populous 
countries  still  remaining  without  any  form,  of  constructive  care  for 
the  aged,  only  China,  India,  and  the  United  States  are  left.  Of  the 
industrially  developed  nations,  the  United  States,  as  a unit,  stands 
alone  in  its  isolation  in  still  applying  early  Seventeenth  Century 
methods  to  Twentieth  Cenlury  prohlems. 


EMPLOYERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  FAVOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 

AGED 

(5)  The  canvass  of  o])inions  as  to  the  views  held  in  regard  to 
this  question  by  Peuiisylvaida’s  leading  industrial  and  business 
leaders  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  tlau'e  is  among  large  emiployers 
of  labor  a general  recognition  of  the  i>resent  wants  of  the  aged 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a more  humane,  more  economical  and  more 
ecpiitable  method  of  care  of  this  class  of  dependents.  While  a few 
executives,  who. though  easily  adaj)table  to  iiulTistrial  and  business 
changes  in  their  own  particular  business,  argue  that  in  social 
legislation  what  is,  is  good,  and,  regardless  of  all  cost,  refuse  to 
re(‘ognize  the  needs  of  a change  in  social  policy,  we  find  these  to 
be  the  exce]dions  aiid  not  at  all  re])  resent  a live  of  the  viewsfheld'  by 
(he  majority  of  our  industrial  and  business  groups.  Our  canvass 
evidences  that  the  overwhelming  opinion  among  leaders  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania Imsincsses  and  industries  is  definitely  in  favor  of  some 
measure  of  state  action  along  a modern  pi'ogram  of  aged  care. 

That  there  should  be  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
b(>,st  method  to  be  followed,  is  both  natural  and  fortunate.  There 
is  certainly  no  mono])oly  on  the  best  ]>lan  to  be  followed.  The  sub- 
ject must  be  studied  most  carefully  and  appropriate  legislation 
should  be  framed  only  after  thorough  investigation  of  every  phase 
of  the  question.  The  possibilities  of  this  are  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  the  inside  pages  of  this  report.  At  this  juncture  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  a well  worked  out  plan  of  State  action 
Avill  actually  me’et  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  businessmen,  industrial  leaders  and  workers  who  are  at  the 
present  time  individually  and  inelfectively  groping  for  a solution 
of  their  own  particular  problems  of  the  aged. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN 

(6)  The  Avorkiiig  out  of  a coiiti-iibutory  system  is  concretely 
shown  by  the  estimates  presented  by  the  Commission’s  actuary. 
These  show  that  from  an  actuarial  and  insurance  viewpoint,  the 
innauguration  of  such  a system  of  deferred  annuities  presents  no 
serious  difficulties.  The  administration  of  such  a plan,  however, 
does  present  far  greater  and  more  complex  problems. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Inasmuch  as  under  any  workable  plan  that  could  be  devised 
for  meeting  the  immediately  pressing  and  dire  needs  of  some  of 
the  aged,  temporai-y  assistance  from  the  State  would  be  necessary, 
we  respectfully  recommend  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of  1927  the 
second  passage  of  Joint  Kesolution  No.  0-A  adopted  by  the  1925 
Legislature  providing  that  Article  Three  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

“Section  35.  The  General  Assembly  may  by  general  law  make 
appropriations  of  money  for  assistance  to  aged  indigent  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth.’’ 

(2)  In  order  to  permit  the  State  to  undertake  proper  action,  we 
further  recommend  the  approval  of  this  constitutional  amendment 
by  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  the  specific  request  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, we  are  reporting  on  the  “practicability  and  feasibility  of  a 
contributory  system”  of  old  age  insurance.  The  legislature  has  not 
instructed  us  to  draft  api)i“opriate  legislatioii  and  we  have  not  done 
so,  although  we  are  convinced  that  for  the  very  welfare  of  the  State 
an  adequate  legislative  solution  of  the  ])rohlem — if  not  directly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State,  then  by  some  form  of  col- 
lective, civic  or  indirect  State  system  of  supervision — must  be  found 
without  delay.  Because  of  the  numerous  complexities  involved,  we 
recommend  the  further  study  of  the  administi-ative  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject either  tlirough  a continuation  of  the  same  Commission,  or 
tlirough  another  body,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  framing  of  tlie 
most  practicable  and  suitable  measure.  The  Commission  is  hopeful 
that  its  previous  and  present  investigations  have  been  instrumental 
in  clarifying  many  of  the  mooted  points  in  this  (piestion.  Addi- 
tional study,  it  believes,  will  be  fruitful  in  making  it  possible  to 
evolve  a plan  whex’eby  the  varied  needs  and  interests  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  will  best  be  met.  Special  consideration  might  prof- 
itably he  given  in  such  a study  to  a plan  which  would  embody  the 
principle  of  direct  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  would  not  involve  the  setting  up  of  a 
top-heavy  system  of  administration. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

After  thorouffh  and  detailed  studi/  of  all  the  oibore  problems,  this 
Commission  cannot  over  emphasize  its  coninction  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  a.  constructive  plan  of  state  action.  It  is  our  unani- 
mous belief  that  a state  system  of  old  aye  pensions  or  insurance  is 
by  far  superior,  from  every  point  of  view,  to  any  of  the  eaa-istiny^ 
forms  of  aged,  relief.  The  jwoblem  of  the  indigent  aged  is  be- 
ing met  today  in  a.  ivay  that  is  thoroughly  inadequate  to  merit  its 
continuance.  We  believe  that  a plan  can  be  worked,  out  which  while 
it  irould.  bring  contentment  and  happiness  in  the  later  years  of  the 
aged  dependents,  'irould  prove  more  bcneficient  from,  a humane  and 
social  point  of  view,  would  work  out  more  economically  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  taxpayers  and,  would  meet  with  general  approval. 


Chapter  I 


THE  OLD  AGE  PENSION  MOVEMENT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  VS.  THE  THREE-HUNDRED  YEARS 
OLD  POOR  RELIEF  SYSTEM 

The  present  system  of  poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania  dates  back  to 
the  original  poor  laws  adopted  in  England  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  year  1601.  The  poor  Ixiios  in  force  in  the  Keystone  State  at  the 
present  time  are  identical  in  pri/ic/pie  and  almost  identical  in  lan- 
ytiage  tci^h  the  famous  laws  of  Queen  Elisaheth.  In  1925,  there  ivere 
in  Pennsylvania  583  separate  poor  districts  under  eight  different 
systems  of  administration.  For  nearly  a century,  every  commission 
delegated  to  study  the  problem  attacked  our  antiquated  system  of 
poor  relief  and  censured  our  endless  and  jumbling  tendency  of  local 
legislation  of  poor  laws.  Beginning  with  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1833,  our  method  of  care  of  tlie  ]»oor  and  indigent  have/  been 
criticized  and  condemned  by  every  official  report  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

POOR  LAW  NOW  RECOGNIZED  AS  INADEQUATE  FOR 
OTHER  CLASSES  OF  DEPENDENTS 

As  the  defects  of  our  poor  relief  system  have  become  gradually 
recognized,  the  various  classes  of  dependents  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  taken  out  of  its  province  and  are  taken  care  of  under  more 
humane  and  up-to-date  methods.  In  the  early  days,  the  almshouse 
was  the  refuge  place  for  a lieterogeneous  collection  of  insape,  feeble- 
minded, orphans,  mothers  of  illegitimate  childi’en,  criminals,  prosti- 
tutes, epileptics  and  sufferers  from  chronic  diseases.  While  in  some 
instances  such  conditions  still  exist,  we  are  gradually  taking  away 
from  the  almshouse  the  orphans,  through  tlie  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund;  the  insane,  through  our  properly  equipped  State  owned  men- 
tal hospitals;  the  feeble-minded  into  special  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  epileptics  into  institutions  of  their  own.  The 
only  class  of  unfortunates  for  whom  the  Elizabethan  Poor  law  sys- 
tem has,  until  recently,  been  considered  still  fully  adequate  are  the 
worthy  and  respectable  aged  persons,  who  after  a lifetime  of  toil 
and  services,  have  become  dependent  through  circumstances  over 
which  they  exercised  little  or  no  control. 


(13) 
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FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 

INDIGENT  AGED 

Up  to  the  year  1917  there  rau  be  fouml  no  traces  of  any  sugges- 
tion in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  a better  method  of  care  of 
the  indigent  aged  outside  the  ancient  system  of  poor  relief.  In  that 
year,  Representative  James  11.  Maurer  of  Reading,  introduced  a bill 
“Providing  for  the  establisliment  of  an  old  age  assistance  bureau  to 
i)e  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Industry.”  This  bill,  in  the  main,  sought  the  granting  of  an  al- 
lowance of  fS.OO  a week  to  a single  person  and  -fiS.OO  a week  to  a 
married  coui»le  to  all  persons  GO  years  of  age  and  over  who  were 
“unable  to  work  and  without  means  to  live.”  The  funds  were  to 
come  oiit  of  a ,f.j00,000  appropriation  which  the  bill  asked  to  be 
specilically  a}ipro])riated  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


CREATION  OF  FIRST  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  OLD  AGE 

PENSIONS 

IVhile  the  above  bill  made  little  headway,  the  Key.stone  State  took 
official  cognizance  of  the  iDroblem  of  the  dependent  aged  in  that 
year,  through  Joint  Resolution  No.  413,  sponsored  by  former  Gover- 
nor William  C.  S])roul,  who  was  then  a member  of  the  State  Senate. 
This  resolution  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a Commission: 

To  consist  of  seven  reputable  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, to  look  into  the 

general  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  and  to  investigate  the  various  systems  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  other  nations  and  states,  together  with  all  the  facts  relating 
thereto,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  industrial  anid  other  conditions  prevailing  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  a view  to  their  practical  adaptability  here. 

FINDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  COMMISSION 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolution.  Gover- 
nor Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  early  iu  1918  appointed  the  first  Commis- 
.sion  to  investigate  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions.  This  Commis- 
sion made  a most  comprehensive  report  of  its  investigations  to  the 
1919  General  Assembly.  In  its  report,  the  Commission  presented 
the  facts  in  regard  to  nativity,  family  connections,  physical  condi- 
tions, cause  of  disability,  occupation  engaged  in,  wages  earned, 
sources  of  income,  means  of  outside  support,  etc.,  gathered  from  in- 
terviewing 3,405  inmates,  50  years  of  age  and  over,  in  60  almshouses 
in  the  State.  The  report  also  contained  full  statistics  and  like  in- 
formation in  regard  to  2,170  inmates  of  65  fraternal  and  benevolent 
homes  for  the  aged  in  the  State.  Considerable  information  was  in- 
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duded  concerning  neaidjJ  aged.  r\"'cipientg' of’ orivttte  relief  agen- 
cies. Interesting  facts  were  also  in-esented  with  i-eference  to  aged 
persons,  50  years  of  age  and  oven,- iir  tte -State  an.  general.  The  lat- 
ter were  ascertained  fraid  pei'.sonal  iriteryi?’,Vs  hehlywith  nearly  1,500 
aged  men  and  women  in  Philadelphia,  Pittslmrgh  and  Heading. 


CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  OLD  AGE  DEPENDENCY 

The  following  are  brief  summaries  of  the  findings  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Commission: 

In  regard  to  family  connections,  it  was  found,  that  while  of  those 
in  the  almshouses  10  per  cent  were  single,  17  per  cent  married  and 
39  per  cent  widowed,  the  proportions  among  the  aged  who  reside  in 
ilieir  homes  were  five  and  one-half  per  cent  single,  55  per  cent  mar- 
ried and  33  per  cent  widowed.  It  was  also  disclosed  that  while 
among  the  aged  paupers  sixty-three  and  one-lialf  per  cent  had  no 
children  Imng,  only  10.6  per  cent  of  the  old  folks  living  at  home 
had  no  children  living. 

Again,  of  the  3,105  aged  almshouse  inmates,  only  136,  or  less  than 
13  per  cent,  were  found  in  sound  or  fair  health;  Avliile  among  tliose^ 
who  were  not  dependent  upon  charity  61  per  cent  were  still  found 
to  be  in  sound  or  fair  health. 

This  warranted  the  Commis.sion  to  conclude  that  the  radical  dif- 
ferences in  family  connections  and  physical  well-being  are  largely 
accountable  for  the  fact  that  some  persons  must  seek  the  poorhouse 
in  old  age,  while  others  remain  presumably  non-dependent. 

The  Commission’s  findings  also  disclosed  that  very  few  old  men  re- 
main at  work  at  their  habiUial  occupations.  It  was  found  that 
many  of  the  old  had  their  earning  power  impaired  entirely  when 
reaching  old  age.  Of  the  almshouse  inmates,  it  was  found  that  73 
per  cent  earned  less  than  per  week  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  institution.  Even  among  the  non-dependent  old  people,  27  per 
cent  had  to  cease  regular  work  befoi’e  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
50,  while  35  per  cent  more  quit  work  between  tlie  ages  of  50  and  60. 


POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  AGED 


355.508 


As  to  the  property  possessions  of  the  aged  in  Penn.sylvania.  it  was 
found  that  but  few  aged  persons  in  the  State  are  possessed  of  same. 
Only  five  and  one-half  jier  cent  of  the  paupers  investigated  claimed  to 
have  property  above  debts  at  any  time,  while  of  the  old  persons  in 
the  State  in  general,  38  per  cent  claimed  to  liave  had  some  property 
of  their  owti.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  latter  had  no  property  pos- 
sessions. Furthermore,  forty-tlaree  per  cent  of  the  aged  population 
investigated  in  their  own  homes  had  no  other  means  of  support  out- 
side their  own  earnings  upon  reaching  old  age. 
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, TH^E  A'NTiQUATED ‘ALMSHOUSE 

Following  tlie'  Commission's  study  of  82  county  and  local  poor- 
liouses  it  concUidcd  tliat;;.-  . ■ 

1.  Our  poorliouses  are  orga'nized  and  maintained  on  the  principle  of  charity. 

2.  The  lieads  of  these  institutions  are  largely  political  appointees  and  very  few 
ha%'e  had  experience  in  their  work  previous  to  their  appointment. 

3.  Many  of  the  men  connected  with  the  management  of  the  almshouses  are 
prejudiced  against  their  unfortunate  inmates  and  are  often  without  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  which  would  fit  them  for  their  responsibilities. 

4.  Life  in  an  almshouse  is  dull,  depressing,  restricted,  and,  to  say  the  least,  not 
an  inviting  place  to  spend  one's  last  days, 

5.  In  many  county  ])corhouses  the  worthy,  but  unfortunate,  aged  wage-eaimers 
are  compelled,  after  a life  of  valuable  service,  to  live  and  even  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  insane,  feebleminded  and  epileptics,  blind  and  deaf,  sufferers  from  chi'onic 
diseases,  persons  witli  criminal  records,  and  prostitutes. 


The  Commission  fiu-tlier  declared  that  only  in  rare  instances  do 
tlie  almshouses  provide  real  care  for  the  sick.  One  sees  no  happy 
faces  in  our  almshouses.  In  almost  no  place  is  there  provision  made 
for  recreation  and  entertainment  and  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
est among  the  inmates  in  order  to  keep  them  from  brooding.  The  in- 
mates are  given  mostly  coarse  and  unjialatable  food,  although  the 
overseers  themselves  manage  to  fare  somewhat  better.  This  was 
shown  conspicuoush^  in  some  of  the  following  annual  food  rations 
provided  for  the  inmates’  table  and  that  of  the  supervisors’  in  one 
county  almshouse. 


Food  Rations  Provided  Annually  for  the  Inmates  and  the  Supervi- 
sors of  One  County  Almshouse  in  Pennsylvania 
Articles  of  Food  Per  Inmate  Per  Steward 

Butter  1^2  pounds  30  pounds 


TT]cro’<;’ 

Chicken 

Milk 


38 

1 ounce 
23  quarts 


200 

10 

101  quarts 


INADEQUACY  OF  OTHER  MEANS  OF  RELIEF 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  also  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  all  the  existing  means  of  relief  for  the  aged  and  found  these  to  be 
extremely  inadequate.  The  Commission  found  only  20  large  con- 
cerns in  Pennsylvania  which  had  established  regular  systems  of  pen- 
sions for  their  aged  workers.  In  1917-18,  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  State  in  receipt  of  industrial  pensions  was  2,052,  the 
total  number  of  railroad  pensioners  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
same  period,  was  approximately  3,600.  Of  the  nearly  50,000  teach- 
ers in  the  State  there  were  only  620  receiving  old  age  pensions  in 
1918.  In  addition,  852  policemen,  514  firemen  and  293  general  mu- 
nicipal employees  were  receiving  pensions  from  the  various  munici- 
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palities.  Of  all  tlie  fraternal  and  trade  union  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania,  only  about  lOU  -were  receiving  old  age  benefits.  The 
total  number  of  wage-workers  and  salaried  persons  on  pension  lists 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1918  hardly  reached  10,000,  which  was  less  than 
3 per  cent  of  the  persons  05  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  State. 

COMMISSION  CONTINUED  BY  1919  LEGISLATURE 

The  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the  1919  Legislatiire,  did  not 
make  any  definite  recommendations  as  to  remedial  measures  to  be 
adopted  because  it  considered  its  investigations  still  incomplete 
and  desii’ed  more  time  to  complete  its  studies.  It  could  not,  at  that 
time,  decide  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  plan  to  suggest  whicb 
would  warrant  its  enactment  into  law  by  the  State.  It,  therefore, 
urged  further  study  of  the  problem. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  General  Assembly  of  1919,  by 
Joint  Eesolution  A’o.  383-A,  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Commission  and  further  directed  this  Commission  “to  make  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  of  One  Thousand 
Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-one’’. 

•COMMISSION’S  REPORT  1919-1921 

After  two  years  of  exhaustive  studies  of  the  various  old  age  pen- 
sion systems,  the  Commission  drafted  an  old  age  assistance  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  1921  Legislature  by  Senator  Max  G.  Leslie. 
Speaking  of  the  Leslie  bill,  the  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the  1921 
Legislature  declared : 

In  presenting  this  bill  we  wish  to  state  that  it  is  our  sincere  conviction  that 
the  problems  of  the  aged  can  no  longer  be  igncred.  We  believe  that  the  present 
time  is  a proper  and  propitious  one  for  State  action  in  regard  to  its  old  persons. 
To  protect  the  aged  by  means  of  a constructive  social  policy  represents  no  longer 
a legislative  innovation,  nor  is  it  an  Utopian  experiment.  Nearly  30  countries,  in- 
cluding all  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world,  have  already  enacted  such  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  these  have  had  such  systems  for  a number  of  years,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  not  one  nation  has  as  yet  returned  to  the  earlier  and  haphazard 
methods  of  individual  relief.  Indeed,  the  tendencies  in  every  country  are  to  extend 
and  liberalize  the  old  age  protection  systems  now  iu  operation. 

After  a thorough  study  of  the  various  old  age  insurance  systems  now  in  cperation, 
we  are  convinced  that  a non-contributory  assistance  plan  is  a feasible  plan  which 
can  be  successfully  established  in  Pennsylvania. 


THE  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1923 

The  Leslie  Bill  made  little  progress  iu  the  General  Assembly  of 
1921.  As  a result,  the  Bill,  with  only  slight  changes  in  its  provi- 
sions, was  re-introduced  in  the  1923  Legislature  by  Senator  M'ni.  S. 
Vare.  It  was  enacted  by  a vote  of  131  against  29  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  35  against  9 in  the  Senate.  The  Act,  with 
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appropriate  ceremonies,  was  signed  by  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot 
on  May  10,  1923. 

WHO  WERE  ENTITLED  TO  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

Priefly,  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  (P.  L.  141,  1923)  provided 
lor  the  granting  of  assistance  to  persons  seventy  years  of  age  or 
over  who  qualified  xuider  the  following  ijrovisions : 

(a)  That  they  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  fifteen  years. 

(b)  That  they  have  been  confinuous  residents  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  at  least  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  application;  (continuous  residence  was  not  deemed  inter- 
rupted if  the  total  period  of  absence  from  the  State  did  not  exceed 
three  years.  ) or, 

(c)  That  they  resided  in  I’ennsylvania  a total  of  forty  years, 
at  least  five  of  wliich  liave  immediately  preceded  the  application. 

(d)  That  their  income  from  all  sources  was  below  fl.OO  per  day. 

(e)  d'hat  their  property  valuation  did  not  exceed  |3,000.  (The 
property  of  both  husband  and  wife,  when  living  together  was  to 
be  figured  as  if  it  were  that  of  one  person.) 

(f)  That  at  the  date  of  application,  they  were  not  inmates  of 
either  prisons,  jails,  woi'khouses,  insane  asylums,  or  any  other  public 
reform  or  correctional  institution. 

(g)  That  for  six  months  or  more,  during  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  apidication,  they  have  not  deserted  their  wives 
or  husbands  without  just  cause  and  failed  to  siipport  such  of  their 
children  as  Avere  under  age. 

(h)  That  Avithin  the  year  preceding  the  application  for  assistance 
they  have  not  been  professional  tramps  or  beggars. 

(i)  That  they  have  no  children  or  other  person  responsible  for 
their  support  under  the  laAvs  of  the  State  and  able  to  do  so. 

AMOUNT  OF  ASSISTANCE 

The  Act  also  provided  that  “the  amount  of  assistance  shall  be 
fixed  Avith  due  regard  to  the  condition  in  each  case,  but  in  no  case 
shall  it  be  an  amount,  Avhich  when  added  to  the  income  of  the  appli- 
cant from  all  otlier  sources  shall  exceed  a total  of  one  dollar  a day.” 

HOW  THE  LAW  WAS  ADMINISTERED 

The  laAv  Avas  administered  for  tlie  State  by  a Commission  of  three 
who  Avere  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  by  local  County  Old  Age 
Assistance  Boards  aa4io  Avere  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners 
in  each  respective  county.  All  members  ser-ved  Avithout  pay,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  each  mem- 
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her  received  as  compensation  ten  dollars  per  diem  while  actually 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Commission.  All  payments  for  as- 
sistance, and  all  exjxmses  incurred  by  the  Commission  were  paid 
by  the  State  Treasurer,  while  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  county 
boards  were  paid  by  the  respective  county  treasurers  from  the 
moneys  of  the  county.  An  appropriation  of  $2.5,000  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  was  made  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  by  the 
1923  Legislature. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Early  in  August,  1923,  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  appointed  to  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission,  Mrs.  Mary  "S".  Grice,  Philadelphia, 
Messers.  David  S.  Ludlum,  Devon,  and  James  II.  Maurer,  Reading, 
all  members  of  the  previous  investigating  Commissions.  At  its  first 
meeting  the  Commission  appointed  Andrew  P.  Bower,  Reading,  as 
Superintendent  and  Abraham  Epstein,  Director  of  Research  of  the 
])revious  Old  Age  I*ension  Commissions,  as  its  Executive  Secretary. 

WHAT  COMMISSION  ENDEAVORED  TO  DO 

Prevented  from  the  granting  of  assistance  by  the  meager  appro- 
priations, the  Commission  concentrated  all  its  energies  upon  estab- 
lishing the  machinery  provided  under  the  law  in  order  to  ascertain 
definitely  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  those  who  would  be 
entitled  to  this  assistance  and  the  amount  this  would  cost  the  State. 
Thuswise,  the  Commission  hoped  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  mooted 
question  regarding  the  number  of  aged  persons  in  Pennsylvania  who 
would  qualify  under  the  law  and  the  amount  this  would  cost  the 
State. 

FORTY-FIVE  COUNTY  BOARDS  ORGANIZED 

Despite  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  filing  of  court  proceedings 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  the 
Commission  succeeded  in  organizing  the  following  forty- five  of  the 
sixty-seven  counties  in  the  State:  Adams,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks, 
Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Centre,  Chester,  Clarion, 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Erie,  Fayette,  Fulton, 
Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Korthiimber- 
land.  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Snyder,  Somerset.  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  Union,  Venago,  Warren,  Washington,  Westmoreland  and  York. 

Thirty-eight  of  these  county  boards  received  up  to  November,  1924, 
a total  of  3,347  applications.  At  a negligible  expense  to  the  county, 
and  practically  none  to  the  State,  these  boards  were  able  to  decide 
definitely  upon  2jl38  of  these  applications. 
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WHAT  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  AGED  DISCLOSED 

In  summarizing  the  disclosures  of  the  facts  as  submitted  by  nearly 
2.4-00  aged  applicants  in  the  State,  the  Commission  in  its  letter  of 
transmittal  of  its  Report  to  tlie  1925  General  Assembly  declared: 

Onr  studies  of  the  aged  men  and  women  wlm  have  applied  for  assistance  under 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  bear  out  fully  the  crying  need  for  effective  old  age  pro- 
vision in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

(1)  Although  90  per  cent  of  the  applicants  are  native  born,  the  average  total 
possessions  of  the  applicants  examined  is  less  than  $24  per  person  while  the  average 
amount  of  savings  is  only  $6.75  per  applicant. 

(2)  Three  out  of  every  four  applicants  are  without  any  remunerative  occupa- 
tion and  dependent  for  support. 

(3)  While  the  children  of  the  applicants,  in  however  humble  conditions,  were 
generally  found  to  make  every  effort  to  support  their  parents,  these  children  were 
in  many  instances  in  no  position  to  do  so  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  own 
income  and  the  size  of  their  families.  Not  infrequently  these  parents  were  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  their  own  children’s  welfare. 

(4)  Many  aged  men  and  women  who  have  no  children  to  help  them  are  al- 
ready supported  either  by  their  respective  poor  districts,  private  charity  organiza- 
tions, or  private  individuals — in  other  words,  with  moneys  coming  from  the  tax- 
payers. 

(5)  That  many  of  the  aged,  with  but  slight  assistance  from  the  State,  could  find 
adequate  homes  have  been  fully  brought  out  by  our  investigations. 

(6)  A perusal  of  our  findings  will  prove  conclusively  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  failure  to  adequately  protect  themselves  in  old  age  was  not  due  to 
individual  maladjustment  or  “hlame”,  but  were  a result  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances over  which  these  unfortunate  aged  had  no  control.  This  is  fully  supported 
by  the  statements  of  facts,  the  testimonials  of  the  county  boards  and  the  former  em- 
ployers of  the  applicants. 

(7)  Neither  the  almshouse  nor  the  present  system  of  our  outdoor  poor  relief 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  these  worthy  aged.  They  are  costly  both  financially 
and  spiritually.  An  effective  state  assistance  system  appeals  to  us  as  the  only  ade- 
quate alternative  under  preseiit  conditions. 

(8)  Old  age  pension  systems  abroad  are  meeting  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
their  people  anid  are  spreading  everywhere. 

(9)  That  the  overwhelming  majority  of  public  opinion  in  Pennsylvania  is  in- 
sistent upon  a fitting  old  age  assistance  plan  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  editorial 
comments,  letters  from  employers  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Conference  held  on  November  13,  1924. 

The  opponents  of  this  law  have  hroadcast  information  throughout  the  State  that 
the  present  law  would  cost  the  State  at  least  $25,000,000  a year.  Inasmuch  as 
they  do  nut  at  all  present  any  figures  supporting  this  ridiculous  sum,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly and  categorically  declare  these  figures  to  he  without  foundation  or  reason. 

Based  upon  as  accurate  and  scientific  figures  as  are  ascertainable,  we  find  that 
even  if  every  aged  person  in  the  State,  qualified  under  the  law,  would  be  given 
assistance,  the  cost  would  not  amount  to  more  than,  approximately,  $5,000,000  a 
year,  or  about  57  cents  for  each  citisen  in  the  State.  This  is  a big  sum  of  money 
until  it  is  recalled  that  for  this  sum  we  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  three  times 
the  number  of  persons  now  taken  care  of  in  our  almshouses  which  expenditures,  if 
everything  be  included,  amount  to  at  least  $8,000,000  a year.  We  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  not  a citizen  in  this  Commonwealth  who  would  not  rather  be  willing  to  pay 
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his  57  cents,  which  is  hut  56  cents  per  $1,000  taxable  property  and  only  2If  cents 
per  $1,000  loealth  of  the  State — even  if  these  were  additional,  which  happily  is 
not  the  case — than  be  responsible  for  the  tragedies  and  heart-breaks  now  caused 
by  the  prospect  of  the  poorhouse  after  a lifetime  of  toil  and  service. 

Furthermore,  of  the  approximately  $6,200,000  cash  spent  on  our  almshouses  in 
the  year  1922,  at  least  $3,000,000  of  the  total  a?as  spent  on,  the  administration 
of  the  system;  only  about  half  going  directly  to  the  inmates.  It  tool;  over  1,000 
paid  employees  to  look  after  the  8,000  inmates  of  our  almshouses.  These  institu- 
tions also  report  a value  of  land,  building  and  equipment  of  over  $ 1 6,000,000,  and 
own  over  17,000  acres  of  land  of  which  more  than  10,000  were  reported  to  be  under 
cultivation. 

Even  under  liberal  estimates,  we  are  convinced,  from  studies  of  the  facts,  that 
under  the  present  law  a fund  of  $5,000,000  a year  would  not  require  for  adminis- 
trative expenses — for  both  State  and.  counties — a sum  to  exceed  $300,000  per  year, 
which  is  but  six  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  almost  fifty  per  cent  undei'  the  coun- 
ty almshouse  system.  The  cost  for  investigation  per  applicant  in  the  26  counties 
from  which  figures  were  obtained  shows  that  the  average  cost  per  applicant  amounts 
to  $1.01^,  or  less'than  1^1  cents  per  $100  allowed. 

We  are  deeply  aggrieved  that  we  were  unable  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  at 
least  some  of  our  worthy  aged.  Perhaps  the  earthly  lives  of  some  of  those  already 
gene  to  their  eternal  rest  could  have  been  somewhat  prolonged  even  with  the  meager 
appropriations  allow  ed  us  by  the  last  Legislature.  We  know  that  by  placing  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Act  on  the  statute  books,  the  sunset  days  of  the  aged  were  made 
brighter  with  renew’ed  hope  for  the  future.  The  court  proceedings  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Act,  however,  blocked  cur  plans  and  shattered  our  hopes  in 
that  direction.  No  doubt  by  the  time  this  is  read,,  the  State  Supreme  Court  will 
have  rendered  its  decision  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act.  We  trust  the  law  wall  be  sustained.  But,  regardless  of  the  legal 
or  technical  points  involved,  we  are  convinced  that,  as  representatives  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  fully  conscious  of  the  enormous  need  of 
this  beneficent  law.  The  findings  in  this  report  have  proven  tins.  We  are  confident 
that  once  the  facts  are  familiar,  the  thousands  of  our  loyal,  aged  citizens  whose  hopes 
have  been  so  much  encouraged  will  not  be  forsaken  and  immediate  assistance  will 
be  provided  for  them.  This  is  our  cherished  hope  and  prayer. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE  ON  OLD  AGE 

ASSISTANCE 

On  November  13,  1924,  the  State  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission 
held  a conference  on  Old  Age  Assistance — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  This  meeting  was  attended  hy  over  200  persons 
representing  ahont  30  of  the  leading  organizations  in  the  State. 
There  were  present  also  delegates  from  the  county  old  age  assistance 
hoards  as  well  as  representatives  of  six  other  States. 

FINDINGS  IN  LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Speaking  of  tlie  applications  received  hv  their  Hoard,  James  F. 
Collier,  Chairman  of  the  Lycoming  County  Old  Age  Assi.stance  Board 
declared : 

It  is  said  by  a life  insurance  company  that  the  laws  of  averages  work  out  very 
nicely  in  100  lives,  and  as  your  Board  from  my  County  ha^s  acted  in  09  lives,  we 
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feel  rather  certain  that  it  will  give  a pretty  fair  idea  of  conditions.  We  find 
that  of  these  90,  87  were  approved,  11  were  rejected  and  one  was  withdrawn.  We 
also  find  that  three  have  answered  that  last  summons  since  making  application, 
and  we  sincerely,  trust  that  they  have  found  a home  better  than  the  one  they  had 
on  this  earth.  The  average  amount  of  assistance  granted  each  applicant  per  month 
is  $24.30.  We  find  that  there  were  97  white  people  and  one  Negro;  71  of  these 
were  men  and  27  were  women. 

“REWARDING  THE  SHIFTLESS” 

The  argument  that  this  Act  would  rewuird  the  shiftless  and  unwmrthy  is  abso- 
lutely without  foundation  and  contrai’y  to  the  facts.  First,  no  shiftless  and  un- 
worthy have  applied  in  Lycoming  County.  Were  any  such  to  apply,  their  claims 
would  be  investigated  ; and  if  found  to  have  no  means  of  support  and  no  children 
able  to  care  for  them,  no  doubt  they  would  be  afforded  assistance,  as  they  would 
become  public  charges  if  denied  such  assistance  under  the  Act  and  sent  to  the  alms- 
house to  be  supported  out  of  the  public  moneys  at  a possibly  greater  cost  than  that 
offered  by  the  Old  Age  Assistance  law.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  case  in  Lycoming 
County  as,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  case  in  other  counties,  that  the  Assistance  Board  has 
been  organized  by  placing  a man  in  the  western  end  of  the  county,  one  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  tlie  county,  and  another  in  the  eastern  end.  These  men  from  their 
very  long  residence  in  their  locality  are  acquainted  with  practically  all  of  the  ap- 
plicants, and  those  w'hom  they  did  not  know'  a great  deal  about,  they  made  in- 
quiries concerning,  thereby  removing  the  possibility  of  caring  for  shiftless  persons. 

Right  here,  let  me  ask  if  we  must  neglect  people  in  their  old  age  because  they 
happen  to  be  shiftless  in  early  life?  Is  it  charitable  to  permit  a man  or  women 
to  die  of  w-ant  because  they  happen  to  make  some  mistakes  in  their  earlier  lives? 

Speaking  of  charity,  I feel  that  if  a man  or  woman  wore  totally  devoid  of  such  a 
quality,  and  he  made  a trip  of  investigation  with  the  members  of  the  Lyroming 
County  Board,  he  or  she  would  have  generated  in  them  some  of  this  virtue  of 

charity  before  they  had  finished Very  often  a great  many  of  us  use  the  word 

shiftless  when  the  word  unfortunate  would  be  more  to  the  point ; and  right  here  I 
wish  to  make  a statement  concerning  an  ex-member  of  our  Legislature  who  served 
a term  here  in  Harrisburg  as  a member  of  tlie  House  and  who  is  now  applying  for 
Old  Age  Assistance.  The  man  is  eighty  years  old.  I have  personally  known  him  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  I know  that  he  endeavored  to  do  what  he  could  during  his 
life  in  order  that  he  might  have  some  accumulation  for  old  age,  but  80  years  is 
quite  a while  to  round  out,  and  now  he  finds  himself  and  his  wife  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances, he  being  too  old  to  work  although  he  has  tried  to  work  w'ithin  the 
last  year,  and  who  will  dare  say  that  this  man  was  shiftless? 

Now  with  respect  to  reckless  spending  of  the  grant  by  the  beneficiaries,  I ask 
any  one  here  if  there  could  be  any  reckless  spending  from  $1.00  per  day?  I am  in- 
formed by  the  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Lycoming  County  that  it  costs  50  cents  per  day  to 
keep  the  prisoners,  people  who  have  committed  sins  against  society.  Yet  this 
Act  only  allows  a maximum  of  $1.00  a day  from  which  the  recipient  must  pay  rent, 
heat,  light,  medicine  and  live.  To  my  mind  this  argument  of  reckless  spending  is 
simply  absurd.  The  grant  is  not  of  sufficient  largeness  to  admit  of  reckless  spend- 
ing. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  APPLICANTS 

Judging  from  the  character  of  applicants  received  by  the  Lyconiing  County  Board, 
they  have,  without  exception,  been  persons  who  never  were  addicted  to  reckless 
spending.  The  contention  is  further  made  by  the  opponents  of  this  Act  that  it 
would  remove  the  burden  of  support  from  children  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to 
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support  their  parents.  You  will  note  that  we  handled  cases  of  this  kind  in  Williams- 
port and  rejected  a man  because  his  children  were  able  to  support  him,  and  we  also 
notified  the  children  of  our  action.  Another  case,  which  we  held  up  on  account  of 
feeling  that  the  son  of  the  applicant  wms  able  to  support  his  parent,  was  taken  up 
with  the  son.  He  wrote  us  to  remove  the  application,  feeling  no  doubt  that  he  in- 
tended to  try  to  take  care  of  his  old  parent,  but  a personal  investigation  made  by 
the  Lycoming  County  Board  proved  that  this  man  was  unable  to  take  care  of  his 
father. 

You  will,  therefore,  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  at  least  one  County  in  this 
Commonwealth  has  proved  by  earnest,  insistent,  conscientious,  careful  and  pains- 
taking investigation  that  this  Old  Age  ^Vssistance  Law  would  not  reward  the  shift- 
less and  unworthy ; it  w’ould  not  remove  the  burden  of  support  frcm  children  who 
are  able  but  unwilling  to  support  their  parents ; and,  above  all,  it  would  not 
cause  reckless  spending  of  the  grant  by  the  beneficiaries.  We  are  positive  that 
Vi  hen  the  balance  of  the  aged  poor  in  Lycoming  County  have  been  located,  the  same 
conditions  will  prevail  amongst  them  as  has  prevailed  amongst  the  first  hundred". 

CONDITIONS  IN  BEAVER  COUNTY 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Gray,  Secretary  of  the  Beaver  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board 
addressed  the  Conference  as  follows : 

From  my  experience  with  over  100  applicants,  most  cf  whom  I have  investigated 
personally,  I find  that  a great  many  of  these  had  no  educatiou  and  never  learned 
a trade,  and  when  they  became  okl,  the  manufacturers  found  no  place  for  them. 
Their  children  are  married  and  scattered,  each  struggling  to  maintain  their  own 
existence  and  unable  to  assist  their  aged  parents. 

TYPICAL  CASES 

I have  had  an  application  of  a man  who  worked  twenty-eight  years  in  the  steel 
plant.  Without  any  notice  whatsoever  he  was  told  one  day  that  his  services  w^ere 
no  longer  needed.  He  expected  to  be  pensioned  in  two  years.  Imagine  the  disap- 
pointment of  that  man  I He  had  worked  for  small  wages,  had  a large  family,  his 
sons  and  daughters  were  married  and  have  all  they  can  do  to  maintain  their  own 
homes.  He  is  failing  in  health  and  too  old  to  get  work.  It  is  for  people  of  this 
kind  that  Beaver  County  is  willing  to  work  and  fight  for  an  adequate  old  age  as- 
sistance plan. 

Another  old  lady  who  was  left  a widow  with  a large  family  to  take  care  of,  has 
four  daughters,  who  are  all  widows  with  large  f;unilies  of  tlieir  own ; one  son  a 
cripple,  one  an  invalid  and  not  one  able  to  contribute  a dollar  toward  her  support. 
She  is  past  seventy  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  work.  We  say  the  county  home  is  no 
place  for  this  woman.  A little  old  age  assistance  would  help  to  provide  her  with, 
at  least,  one  room  which  would  be  a real  home. 

COMPARATIVE  ALMSHOUSE  AND  PENSION  COSTS  IN 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Mrs.  Janet  Workman,  Secretary  of  the  Washington  County  Old  Age  Assistance 
Board,  stated  : 

The  general  impressicn  that  our  poor  houses  represent  ^lie  cheapest  and  most 
economical  method  of  care  of  the  dependent  aged  is  certainly  without  foundation. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  belief  is  the  fact  that,  until  very  recently  there  was 
no  adequate  system  of  accounting  provided  in  calculating  the  cost  cf  maintaining  the 
poor.  As  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  stated  in  its  1919  report : “The  State 
supervision  of  these  aged  homes  is  insufficient,  loose  and  hardly  competent.  Careful 
records  are  kept  in  only  few  institutions.  There  is  no  uniform  method  of  accounting. 
Computations  of  costs  are  made  in  alrncst  as  many  forms  and  methods  as  the  men 
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making  them.  Many  of  the  per  capita  costs  of  almshouses  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  do  not  represent  tiie  actual  cost.  The)  latter  do  not 
include  the  interest  upon  the  permanent  investment  and,  in  mamy  cases,  do  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  the  farm  products.” 

ALMSHOUSE  COSTS  IN  WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  my  own  county,  the  Commission  found  that  while 
the  average  per  capita  per  week  in  1917,  as  given  by  the  poor  directors  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities,  was  $2.03,  the  Commission's  figures  based  on  the  total  expendi- 
tures made  that  year  and  divided  by  the  number  of  days  support  in  the  institution 
showed  a weekly  expenditure  of  $8.7G  per  capita,  dr  approximately  $35.00  per  month. 

In  1923,  the  average  daily  per  capita  cost  in  Washington  County  is  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  amounting  to  76  cents,  or  $5.32  per  week. 
That  this  figure,  however,  does  not  represent  the  real  cost  to  the  county  of  support- 
ing an  inmate  in  our  county  home  is  clearly  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  in  the 
total  almshouse  expense  cf  $67, 934. .30,  as  given  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  for 
that  year,  no  item  of  the  produce  raised  on  the  county  farm  and  consumed  in  the 
home  is  included.  Obviously,  the  fact  that  150  acres  of  farm  land  are  under  cultiva- 
tion and  that  but  little  of  the  products  raised  are  sold  outside,  would,  if  properly 
accounted,  add  considerably  to  the  total  expenditures. 

ACTUAL  WEEKLY  COST 

Furthermore,  no  mention  is  made  in  this  total  in  regard  to  the  interest  upon  the 
permanent  investment  involved,  which  although  from  the  viewpoint  of  any  sound 
business  man  must  always  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  expenditures,  seem  at  no  time 
to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  our  county  institutions.  The  investments  embodied 
in  the  land  and  buildings  of  our  county  farm  are  estimated  at  least,  at  $350,000. 
Even  five  per  cent  interest  on  this  investment  gives  a total  cf  $17,5(X)  per  year,  which 
must  be  added  to  the  expenditures  of  the  county  home.  When  this  is  divided  by  the 
211  inmates  in  the  home,  $83.00  per  year,  or  $1.5!)  per  week,  must  be  added  to  the 
per  capita  cost  of  every  inmate.  Thus,  the  total  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  supporting 
an  inmate  in  the  Washingten  County  Home,  with  only  five  per  cent  interest  on  the 
permanent  investment  added,  but  no  account  still  being  taken  of  the  food  consumed 
from  the  County  Farm,  amounts  really  to  $6.91  or  in  round  figures,  $7.00  per  week, 
rather  than  the  $5. .32  given  by  the  County  Controller.  It  is  this  price,  at  least,  that 
we  pay  for  separating  an  aged  man  from  his  beloved  wife  and  for  imposing  the 
odious  stigma  of  pauperism  upon  him.  And  it  is  this  $7.00  weekly  per  capita  cost 
in  our  almshouse  that  we  must  contrast  with  the  average  allowance  of  $21. 43  per 
month  per  applicant,  made  so  far  by  our  county  old  age  assistance  board. 

OVERHEAD  CHARGES 

Again,  in  1923,  according  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  $14,538.00  of  a total  almshouse  expense  of 
$67,934.30,  or  practically  21.5  per  cent,  wms  spent  on  “salaries  and  expenses”  alone, 
exclusive  of  all  other  overhead  charges ; in  other  words,  $21.50  of  every  $100.00 
appropriated  for  the  poor  in  the  almshouse  was  spent  in  paying  the  men  for  deliver- 
ing this  money.  In  the  five  months  our  Board  has  been  in  existence,  we  spent,  up  to 
October  10th,  a total  overhead  expense  of  $12.70.  For  this  munificent  sum,  we  have  • 
been  able  to  check  up  and  to  act  upon  70  applications,  most  of  which  need  not  be 
re-investigated  when  money  becomes  available,  granting  allowances  to  61  persons, 
up  to  a total  of  $15,684.00  per  year.  Thus,  under  tjie  old  age  assistance  act,  wc  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  our  business  at  an  overhead  expense  to  the  county  of  less  than 
eight  cents  per  hundred  dollars  distributed,  while  in  the  case  of  the  almshouse,  this 
same  overhead  is  $21.48  per  hundred  dollars,  or  268  times  as  much.  The  State’s 
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expense  in  administrating  this  money  from  that  end,  judging  from  the  budget  asked 
by  the  Commission  for  the  next  biennium,  is  actually  below  what  it  costs  the  State 
today  in  supervising  the  county  hemes  through  the  Bureau  of  Maintenance  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

I am  not  citing  the  above  figures  as  of  peculiar  credit  to  cur  County  Board.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  approximately  the  same  small  overhead  percentages  exist  in  a 
number  of  other  counties.  I am  referring  to  these  only  to  shew  that  they  are  in- 
herent in  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act.  Once  the  State  adopts  a more  just  method 
of  treatment  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of  society,  there  will  always  be  plenty 
ef  persons  who  will  gladly  and  cheerfully  assume  duties  and  burdens  and  give  as 
much  of  their  time  and  energies  as  possible,  regardless  of  finamfial  considerations. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  a Director  of  the  Poor  and  be  compelled  to  shatter  the 
lives  of  aged  persons  by  sending  them  to  almshouses,  but  one  is  honored  as  a member 
of  a county  Old  Age  Assistance  Board,  through  which  he  or  she  can  help  to  make 
■the  declining  days  of  an  aged  person  somewhat  happier.  Thus,  the  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance Act  is  not  only  a superior  and  more  humanely  just  instrument  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  dependent  aged  than  the  anticiuated  poorhouse,  but  it  is  even  economi- 
cally a far  less  expensive  method. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

QUESTIONED 

As  already  referred  to,  hardly  did  tlie  Old  Age  Assi.staiice  Coiii- 
missiou  manage  to  complete  its  organization  tvhen  a Bill  of  Com- 
plaint was  tiled  itraying  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  Com- 
mission and  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  State  from  “making  disburse- 
ments involving  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  great  ex- 
pense to  the  irreparable  injury  of  ourselves  and  other  taxpayers.” 

ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  COMPLAINANTS 

Tht  complainants  argued  that  in  addition  to  violating  Section  18 
of  Article  111  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  which  provides  that: 
“No  appropirations,  except  for  pensions  or  gratuities  for  military 
services,  shall  be  made  for  charitable,  educational  or  benevolent 
purposes,  to  any  person  or  community  nor  to  any  denominational 
or  sectarian  institution,  corporation  or  Association,”  the  law  grants 
the  Commission  arbitrary  powers  in  making  grants  and  is,  there- 
fore, an  improper  delegation  of  legislative  power;  that  it  is  dis- 
criminator}' in  its  age  limit  and  other  qualifications,  and,  there- 
fore, violates  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  prohibits  any  State  from  denying  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law;  that  the 
Act  violates  the  Constitution  in  granting  special  privileges  and  that 
it  is  appropriating  public  money  for  a private  j)urpose. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Dauphin  County  Judges,  and  in  their 
extensive  brief,  the  complainants  further  attacked  the  law  as 
“bordering  on  a new  form  of  outrageous  socialism ;”  characterized 
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it  as  ‘‘  yrotesqiie,  full  of  absurdities,  and  a ‘jig-saw’  puzzle,”  and 
argued  that  the  Act  is  a “distinctive  step  toward  centralization  and 
toward  making  tliriftlessness  and  laziness  genteel.” 

CONTENTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 

The  State's  Attorney  General  through  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Philip  S.  Moyer,  in  defending  Hie  case,  argued  that  the  constitu- 
tional restrictions  regarding  benevolent  appropriations,  as  shown 
conclusively  throughout  the  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, were  not  intended  for  tlie  purposes  contended  by  the  complain- 
ants but  were  inseided  for  tlie  purpose  of  preventing  the  steady 
flow  of  calamity  bills  which  were  prevalent  at  that  period.  The 
State,  i\Ir.  Moyer  pointed  out,  has  repeatedly  appropriated  money 
lo  certain  definite  classes  of  dejiendents.  As  to  the  wisdom  and 
merits  of  the  law,  the  State  expostulated  that  it  is  not  for  the 
court  to  pass  upon,  the  latter  being  solely  the  prerogative  of  the 
legislative  liranch. 

DECISION  OF  THE  DAUPHIN  COUNTY  COURT 

On  August  4,  1924,  the  Daii])hin  County  Court  i^endered  a decision 
declaring  tlie  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  unconstitutional. 
In  this  oiiinion.  Presiding  Judge  IVilliarn  M.  Hargest,  declared: 

Whether  or  not  this  legislation  is  hei>eficial  or  whether  it  is  paternalism  and  a 
vicious  usurpation  by  the  Government  of  a quasi-fatherly  relation  to  the  citizen 
and  his  family  . . . can  not  ccncerm  us.  Our  single  inquiry  must  be  whether 

it  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  itself.  It  is  with  these  principles  in  mind  that 
we  approaicli  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  the  old  age  assistance  provided  by  this  statute 
involves  an  appropriation  fcr  charitable  or  benevolent  purposes  and  whether  the 
prohibition  to  any  person  includes  a prohibition  to  a class  of  persons  through  the 
agency  of  a commission. 

After  tiiiding  the  act  allowing  “benevolences  to  a person,”  the 
court  states  further: 

The  money  lor  this  purpose  is  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth.  This  certainly 
is  a kindness  towards  persons  in  old  age.  This  Act  manifests  a desire  to  do  good  ; 
it  indicates  a love  toward  mankind  ; an  effort  to  promote  happiness ; in  fact,  it  comes 
within  all  of  the  definitions  of  benevolence.  The  appropriations  must,  therefore,  be 
characterizQd  as  one  for  a benevolent  purpose.  Is  it  not  within  the  class  of  appro- 
priations for  benevolent  purposes  which  Section  18  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits?  The  prchibition  is  against  any  appropriation  for  charitable,  educa- 
tional or  benevolent  purposes  to  any  person  or  community  . 

If  we  are  right  in  our  conclusions  that  the  prohibition  for  benevolence  to  any 
person  is  as  broad  as  the  language  plainly  indicates,  then  we  say  there  is  not  a 
syllable  in  the  Constitution  which  authorized  a system  of  benevolence  through  a 
State  Department  or  agency,  fcr  the  care  and  maintenance  of  aged  indigent  resi- 
dents of  tlie  State.  This  argument  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  Legislature 
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can  pass  a law  to  do  the  tiling  indirectly  which  tlie  Constitution  prohibits  it  from 
doing  directly.  If  appropriations  can  be  made  to  a Commission  the  purpcse  of 
which  is  to  distribute  benevolence  to  aged  indigent  persons,  it  is  accomplishing 
exactly  what  the  Constitution  says  cannot  be  done,  namel3%  making  an  appropriation 
for  benevolent  purposes  to  certain  persons.  . . 

Pennsylvania  has  recognized  its  inherent  duty  to  care  for  its  poor.  Its  system 
had  been  in  operation  many  jears  when  the  Constitution  of  18 1 4 was  framed.  That 
sj’stem  provided  for  poor  districts,  poor  directors  and  overseers,  and  for  the  relief 
of  paupers  as  a matter  of  local  concern.  Those  who  framed  the  Constitution  under- 
stooid  it,  and  no  word  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  it.  The 
sj'stem  was  left  untouched.  If  there  had  been  anj'  purpose  to  change  that  system, 
some  word  indicating  that  purpose  would  have  been  found  in  the  Constitution.  If 
it  had  been  intended  that  direct  appropriations  might  be  made  out  of  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  relief  of  the  pocr,  some  provision  evidencing  such  intention,  which 
would  create  so  radical  a change  in  the  governmental  policy  in  this  regard,  would 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irresistible 
that  a direct  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasurj'  to  anj'  person  or  class  of 
persons,  cannot  be  sustained  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a discharge  of  the  inherent 
obligation  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  its  paupers.  . . 


APPEAL  TAKEN  TO  STATE  SUPREME  COURT 

An  appeal,  from  this  decision  was  promptly  taken  to  tlie  State 
Supreme  Court  and  a hearing  was  held  in  Philadelphia  before  the 
full  bench  on  Xovember  28,  1924.  Further  briefs  were  submitted 
by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Moyer  and  special  deputy  Pobert  J. 
Sterrett  of  Philadelphia.  In  their  briefs,  the  State's  attorneys  again 
pointed  out  that  the  prohibitive  clause  in  Section  IS  of  Article 
III  is  ambiguous  because  if  it  was  intended  to  give  it  the  meaning 
construed  by  the  Dauphin  County  Court  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  additional  clause  “to  any  person  or  community.”  The  in- 
sertion of  the  latter  was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
appropriatioi^s  only  to  individuals,  as  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Furthermore,  the  briefs 
pointed  out,  that  if  the  Dauphin  Couny  Court  decision  should  be 
sustained  this  would  jeopardize  not  only  theMothers’  Assistance 
Act,  but  could  also  be  construed  as  prohibiting  every  State  retire- 
ment provision  as  an  act  of  “benevolence.”  For,  if  the  Constitution 
permits  only  gx’atuities  for  “military  services,”  it  is  obvious  that 
it  precludes  any  other  services.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  no 
interpretation  could  be  made  that  under  this  limitation,  retirement 
gratuities  could  be  paid  for  State  seindces  whereby  the  state  pays 
in  full  or  in  part  pensions,  at  a time  when  no  services  are  being 
rendered.  Retirement  provisions  under  these  conditions  would 
obviously  be  “benevolent”  allowances.  The  argument  that  this  is 
merely  compensation  for  previous  State  services  rendered,  could 
hardly  be  upheld  in  view  of  this  interpretation  that  no  service  can 
be  compensated  except  “military  service”.  If  so,  neither  the  judges’, 
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teachers’,  nor  state  employees’  retirement  systems  can  be  proved 
valid. 

Again,  it  was  also  argued  that,  if  as  the  court  declares,  the 
legislature  cannot  do  anytliing  indirectly  which  the  constitution 
prohibits  it  from  doing  directly,  it  would  be  difldcult  to  sustain  state 
appropriations  to  chartiable  institutions  or  hospitals.  For  when 
John  Smith,  a poor  man,  spends  fourteen  days  in  a hospital  free  of 
charge,  and  the  State,  under  the  present  system  of  appropriations, 
recompenses  the  hospital,  through  the  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
for  the  number  of  free  days  service  rendered  at,  let  us  say,  |3.00 
per  day,  is  not  this  a direct  appropriation  of  $42.00  benevolence  to 
John  Smith  through  the  hospital? 

SUPREME  COURT  SUSTAINS  DECISION  OF  LOWER 

COURT 

On  February  2,  1925,  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  through 
an  opinion  rendered  l)y  Justice  Kephart  declared  the  Pennsylvania 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act  unconstitutional.  The  decision  of  the  court 
is  herewith  given  in  full: 

OPINION  OF  THE  COURT 

The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  of  1923  was  declared  by  the  court  below  to  be 
in  violation  of  Section  18,  Article  HI,  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  also  held 
not  to  be  a poor  law,  and  the  state  treasurer,  auditor  general  and  the  commission 
created  by  the  act  were  enjoined  from  paying,  or  approving  for  payment,  bills 
incurred  thereunder.  We  are  now  asked  to  pass  on  the  correctness  of  these  con- 
clusions. « 

The  act  in  substance  is  intended  for  the  relief  of  persons  of  old  age  whose 
financial  circumstances  in  property  or  income  are  below  a fixed  sum.  The  statute 
mentions  certain  definite  qualifications  necessary  to  obtain  the  relief,  but  the  amount 
of  the  assistance,  if  any,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  commission,  which  the  act 
creates.  Among  the  sualifications  are : minimum  age  of  seventy  years ; citizenship 
and  prior  residence  of  fifteen  years ; and,  where  there  is  a residence  of  forty  years, 
five  years  of  it  must  immediately  precede  the  application.  A person  otherwise 
within  this  class  is  disqualified  if,  at  the  time  of  the  application,  he  or  she  is  in 
prison,  an  insane  asylum  or  a reform  institution,  or  if  such  person  has,  for  six 
months  or  more  during  the  fifteen  year  period,  deserted  his  wife  or  husband  or 
children  ; a professional  tramp  within  one  year  of  the  application  is  disqualified,  or, 
if  the  person  requesting  aid  has  children  or  others  financially  able  to  support  him, 
he  may  not  receive  assistance ; also  one  is  debarred  from  participating  in  the  benefits 
of  the  act  if  his  property  exceeds  $3,OCO,  or,  if  married,  tlie  aggregate  value  of  both 
husband  and  wife’s  property  exceeds  $3,000.  Where  assistance  is  given  to  one  hav- 
ing property,  on  death  it  must  be  returned  by  the  recipient’s  estate,  with  interest  at 
three  per  cent.  The  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  act  is  one  dollar  per 
day. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  under  which  the  act  was  declared  void  reads 
as  follows  : “No  appropriations,  except  for  pensions  or  gratuities  for  military  ser- 

vices, shall  be  made  for  charitable,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes,  to  any 
persons  or  community,  nor  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution,  cor- 
poration or  association.” 

It  is  urged,  in  conection  with  our  deliberation  as  to  constitutionality,  that  the 
legislature,  in  thus  selecting,  from  the  entire  membership  of  the  state,  such  favored 
ones  adjudged  to  be  eligible  to  receive  an  old  age  pension  of  one  dollar  per  day, 
unduly  assumes  parental  obligations,  and,  in  doing  so,  is  guilty  of  excessive  regula- 
tions of  private  affairs;  the  act  is,  therefore,  socialistic. 

If  the  act  is  not  opposed  to  any  constitutional  barrier,  this  reason  cannot  appeal 
to  us ; whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  in  such  eases  cannot  influence  the  court. 
Aside  from  constitutional  restrictions,  the  legislature  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
wisdom,  expedience  and  necessity  for  expending  the  state's  money,  arid  the  amount 
to  be  expended,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  policy  of  government  under  which  it  is 
spent.  (Commonwealth  v.  Pudor,  261  Pa.  120.  1.36.)  The  judiciary  “cannot  run 
a race  of  opinions  upon  points  of  right,  reason  and  expediency  with  the  lawmaking 
power.”  (Commonwealth  v.  Moir,  199  Pa.  534,  542.) 

No  more,  on  the  other  hand,  may  we  consider  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  (if  the  bill  is  unconstitutional),  who  urge  that  it  is  a highly 
beneficial  measure  in  that  society,  acting  through  the  government,  takes  hold  of  a 
man  who  reaches  a period  of  life  when  his  usefulness  as  an  active  member  of  the 
social  fabric  is  at  a low  ebb, — this  latter  situaticn,  brought  about  through  a de- 
pleted physical  condition  acquired  in  industrial  and  other  pursiiits,  causing  a par- 
tial loss  of  earning  power.  The  legislature,  they  say,  manifesting  a desire  to  do 
good,  indicating  a love  of  mankind  and  an  effort  to  promote  happiness  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  steps  in  through  the  proposo-d  law  to  relieve  this  distre.ss  ; such  efforts  are 
not  only  a benefit  to  the  men  but  to  the  government  as  well.  From  a sociological 
viewpoint,  there  may  be  much  force  in  these  suggestions  ; but  if  the  act  is  stricken 
down  by  the  fundamental  law  it  is  because  these  purposes  are  brought  within  the 
specific  prohibition  of  section  18  of  article  3. 

Nor  would  the  opposing  thought,  equally  as  important,  be  considered  as  a basis 
on  which  to  form  our  judgment;  that  is,  that  the  state  is  not  obliged,  either  in 
justice  or  morals,  to  perform  the  duty  outlined  in  the  act.  We  may  add,  however, 
that  as  industrial  evolution  has  worked  a marked  change  in  econmic  life,  bringing 
about  to  a large  extent  the  conditions  complained  of  by  tlie  proponents  of  the  act, 
the  moral  duty  rests  on  these  industrial  organisations  and  other  employers  of  labor 
to  provide  the  system  and  means  to  take  care  of  old  age,  and  those  dependent  there- 
on. This  as  a primary  rule  of  the  present  economic  period.  Some  think  the  desired 
end  may  be  accomplished  b.v  a law  much  the  same  as  our  workmen’s  compensation 
act,  so  moulded  as  to  embrace  the  workmen's  wife,  with  ultimate  consideration  through 
the  poor  laws  for  that  relatively  small  percentage  of  individuals  who  may  not  be 
reached  and  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a charge  on  the  body  politic.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  as  drawn,  omits  considera- 
tion of  a large  class  of  citizens,  fer  illustration,  the  unfortunate  farmer  or  his  help, 
who  happens  to  be  injured.  In  support  of  the  contentions  against  any  state  assist- 
ance it  is  urged,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  not  been  directly  benefited 
by  the  services  of  the  men  taken  care  of  by  the  proposed  act,  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  have  been  enriched  through  their 
labors,  and  that,  as  for  service  to  the  State,  it  rises  no  higher  than  that  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  obeying  the  law. 

All  these  theories  must  ho  left  untouched  by  judicial  opinion;  under  our  form 
of  government,  the  legislature  alone  promulgates  the  policies  of  government,  and  is 
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alone  responsible  if  judgement  is  not  well  exercised,  socially  as  well  as  financially. 
Our  iduty  as  judges  is  clearly  defined  ; we  cannot  interfere  with  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative bran'ch' unless  they  legislate  on  subjects  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Gonstitu- 
tion.  The  reason  is  obvious.  “'One  branch  of  the  government  cannot  encroach  on 
the  domain  of  another  without  danger.  The  safety  of  our  institutions  depends  m no 
small  degree  on  a strict  observance  of  this  salutary  rule.”  (Sinking  Fund  Cases, 
99  U.  S.  700,  713.) 

In  passing  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  such  as  the  one  before  us,  we  do 
not  for  a moment  question  the  higli  purpose  that  prompted  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  class  of  citizens  therein  provided  for  ; nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understooid  as 
condemning  such  steps  as  wrongly  directed  ; we  are  restricted  to  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  statute. 

In  determining  whether  an  act  of  assemhly  is  unconstitutional  certain  rules  have 
been  laid  down  for  our  guidance.  It  should  not  be  so  held  unless  it  is  clearly, 
strongly  and  imperatively  prohibited.  “If  the  act  is  within  the  scope  of  legislative 
power,  it  must  stand,  and  we  are  bound  to  make  it  stand  if  it  will  upon  any  intend- 
ment  Nothing  but  a clear  violation  of  the  Constitution — a clear  usur- 

pation of  power  prohibited — will  justify  the  judicial  department  in  pronouncing  an 
act  of  the  legislative  department  unconstitutional  and  void.”  Every  presumption 
should  be  indulged  in  its  favor  (P.  R.  R.  (^o.  v.  Riblet.  (SO  Pa.  1G4.  1G9),  and  one 
who  claims  an  act  is  unconstitutional  must  prove  his  case  beyond  doubt.  (Collins 
V.  Lewis,  270  Pa.  435,  438 ; Sinking  Fund  Cases,  supra ; Mugler  v.  Kansas,  123 
U.  S.  623.) 

Words  must  be  understood  in  their  general  and  popular  sense,  as  the  people  who 
voted  on  the  Constitution  understood  them,  and  we  should  not  go  beyond  it  unless 
the  language  is  so  amhiguous  that  we  need  to  ascertain  the  mischief  to  be  remedied. 
(Keller  v.  Scranton.  200  Pa.  130,  134;  Collins  v.  State  Treasurer,  271  Pa.  438, 
434;  Long  v.  Cheltenham  Twp  School  District,  269  Pa.  472,  475;  Sharpless  v. 
Philadelphia.  21  I'a.  147,  159,  161.)  What  the  State  Constitution  fi  rbids  is  not 
authorized  ; what  is  not  forbidden  is  authorizi'd. 

Considering  section  18  of  Article  3,  does  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  involve  an 
appropriation  for  charitable  or  benevolent  purposes?  The  court  below  correctly  held 
the  words  “charitable,  educational  and  benevolent”  were  intended  to  include  pension 
or  gratuities  of  every  kind,  with  the  exception,  because  specifically  mentioned,  of 
those  given  fer  military  service.  Pensions  or  gratuities  for  military  service  are  in 
the  nature  of  compensation  for  a special  and  highly  honored  service  to  the  state, 
implying  the  idea  of  a moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government ; charity  and 
benevolence  are  not  founded  on  this  consideration.  They  are  sometimes  used  syn- 
onymously (Murphy  Estate,  184  Pa.  310,  313),  and  are  comprehensive  enough  to 
cover  any  form  of  gift  made  by  persons  or  governments  kindly  disposed  towards 
their  subjects  or  others  without  obligation  to  themselves,  a desire  to  do  good  to 
advance  man's  well-being,  a love  toward  mankind,  with  a wish  to  promote  prosperity 
and  happiness.  (See  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second  Series.)  Proponents 
of  the  statute  admit  these  are  the  underlying  purposes  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
legislature  selected  a class  of  persons  to  be  so  benefitd  as  an  obligation  of  society, 
regardless  of  their  ability  to  earn  a livelihooid.  No  gift  of  money  shall  be  made 
for  benevolent  purposes  to  any  person,  in  substance  says  the  Constitution,  and 
surely  these  objects  and  purposes  are  within  the  prohibition. 

The  Commonwealth  contends  that  a narrower  view  should  be  given  “benevolence” 
when  coupled  with  “to  any  person  or  community,”  and  argue  that  the  original 
purpose  was  (first)  to  prevent  appropriations  on  account  of  border  raids  and 
other  calamities  happening  within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth,  because  of 
the  drain  on  the  treasury;  (2nd)  to  stop  the  notorious  corruption  practiced  in 
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securing  the  passage  of  these  acts;  (3d)  to  prevent  unfair  discrimination  in  the 
dispensation  of  such  benevolences  and  charities  as  between  persons  and  com- 
munities ; (4th)  the  legislature  could  not  investigate  the  merits  of  these  claims. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  section  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  illustrations  submitted, 
but  the  language  used  has  a much  wider  field  of  action,  and  there  is  not  a line 
in  the  section  to  circumscribe  its  meaning.  Its  meaning  will  be  found  in  many 
dictionaries  and  in  the  legal  authorities  collected  in  Words  and  Phrases;  Courts 
must  construe  the  language  of  the  Constitution  literally  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  understood,  otherwise  prejudice  may  crop  out;  and.  while  the  debates  of  the 
convention  may  be  interesting,  they  cannot  be  taken  to  override  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words  employed. 

Appellant  further  argues  tliat  the  phrase  “to  any  person  or  community”  has  a re- 
stricted meaning,  and  it  is  on  these  words  the  Commonwealth  chiefly  relies  to  sus- 
tain the  act.  In  effect,  appellant  would  have  “person"  used  in  an  individual  rather 
than  a class  sense,  certainly  not  broad  enough  to  incluide  the  government  acting  in 
an  administrative  capacity,  functioning  through  an  agency,  to  work  cut  governmental 
policies.  Appellant  argues  that  direct  appropriations,  in  terms,  are  not  prohibited 
to  such  agency,  therefore  the  act  is  valid,  even  though  the  ultimate  object  may  be  to 
give  to  persons  prohibited  from  receiving  the  money  thus  appropriated.  This  conten- 
tion is  not  sound ; “person”  and  “community”  do  not  comprehend  a single  person  or 
place  where  persons  are  located  ; they  are  used  in  an  inclusive  sense,  relating  to  an 
individual  or  a group  or  class  of  persons,  wherever  situated,  in  any  part  or  all  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  applies  to  persons,  kind,  class  and  place,  without  qualification. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  an  absolute  and  general  prohibition  Xor  dees 
the  fact  the  apropriation  is  made  to  an  agency  (the  intermediate  and  logical  step 
by  which  public  money  is  distributed  to  citizens)  aid  appellant’s  case.  The  gift  is 
not  to  the  cemmission,  but  to  the  particular  persons  selected  by  the  legislature  to 
receive  it.  The  commission  cannot  use  the  money ; it  mrely  passes  it  on  to  the 
selected  class.  It  is  none-the-less  a gift  directly  to  the  individual,  even  tliough  it 
pauses  for  a moment  on  its  way  thither  in  the  hands  of  the  agency.  X"or  can  the 
act  be  sustained  because  the  appropriation  is  to  an  agency  as  an  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment, working  out  a governmental  policy.  What  the  Constitution  prohibits  is  the 
establisliment  of  any  such  policy  which  causes  an  appropriation  of  state  moneys 
for  benevolent  purposes  to  a particular  class  of  its  citizens,  whether  under  the 
guise  of  an  agency,  as  an  arm  of  the  government  through  which  a system  is  created, 
or  directly  to  the  individual.  As  said  by  the  court  below,  this  proposition  “is 
tantamount  to  saying  the  legislature  can  pass  a law  to  do  the  thing  indirectly  which 
the  Constitution  imposes  to  restrain  on  the  expenditure  of  money.  But  our  present 
Chief  Justice,  in  Collins  v.  State  Treasurer,  supra,  436,  4.39.  440,  answered  this 
when  he  said,  “but  that  which  cannot  be  done  directly  the  law  will  not  permit  to  be 
accomplished  by  indirecticn,  for  such  a course,  when  tolerated  by  the  courts,  only 
serves  to  bring  the  law  into  contempt  . . . The  pruning  knife  of  the  law  elim- 

inates al  such  devices,  and  lays  bare  the  realities  of  the  situation,  with  which  we 
must  deal  . . . The  state's  money  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  through  the  agency 
of  the  hospital  association  . . . since  it  falls  within  the  class  to  which  that 
character  of  recognition  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution." 

But,  says  the  Commonwealth,  if  we  give  to  the  words  “benevolent”  and  “to  any 
person  or  community”  the  broad  meaning  as  contended  for  by  the  appellee,  and 
as  given  by  the  court  below,  we  in  effect  wipe  out  appropriations  to  non-sectarian, 
non-denominational  and  other  institutions  or  persons,  drawing  the  parallel  between 
the  use  of  state  money  as  provided  in  this  act  and  that  for  the  maintenance  of  pri- 
vately owned  hospitals,  homes  for  aged  citizens  and  orphans,  the  maintenance  of 
large  hospitals,  treatment  of  mental  and  physical  defectives,  mothers’  assistance 
act,  state  employees,  school  teachers’  and  judicial  retirement  acts.  We  might  an- 
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swer  this  directly  by  saying  that  if  the  instant  act  violates  the  constitution,  our 
duty  is  plain  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  other  appropriations.  We  can  only 
speak  generally  of  the  supposedly  parallel  appropriations,  and  indicate  in  this 
opinion  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  clear  line  of  distinction.  In  Collins  v.  State 
Treasurer,  supra,  we  held  that  there  could  be  no  appropriation  direct  or  indirect, 
under  this  article  of  the  Constitution,  to  denominational  or  sectarian  institutions. 
But  wdien  the  framers  cf  the  Constitution  used  this  language,  “No  appropriations 
shall  be  made  for  charitable,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes  ...  to  any 
denominational  or  sectarian  institutian  or  corporation,”  an  implied  authority  w'as 
given  to  appropriate  to  non-sectarian  or  non-dcnominational  institutions  for  such 
pui’poses  under  the  maxim  "expressio  unius  est  cxclusio  alterius.”  As  there  is  no 
express  prohibition  against  such  appropriation,  the  legislature  is  free  to  expend  as  it 
sees  fit ; and  this  construction  is  not  weakened  by  the  use  of  the  words  “to  any 
person  or  community.” 

Counsel  also  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  State  money  to  pay  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  ingigent,  infirm  and  mentally 
defective  persons,  without  ability  or  means  to  sustain  tliemselves,  and  other  charges 
of  a like  nature.  They  become  direct  charges  on  the  body  politic  for  its  own  pre- 
servation and  iirotection.  As  such,  in  the  light  of  an  expense,  they  stand  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  the  preservation  of  law'  and  order.  To  provide  institutions 
or  to  compensate  such  institutions  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  this  class  of 
persons,  has  for  a long  period  of  time  been  recognized  as  a governmental  duty,  and 
w’here  institutions  are  compensated  (except  as  hereinafter  ncteid)  for  the  care  of 
indigent,  infirm  and  mentally  defective,  including  certain  physically  defective  persons, 
such  appropriations  may  well  be  sustained  on  this  theory.  The  expenditure  of  money 
for  such  purposees  is  and  long  has  been  recognized  as  a function  of  government,  and 
the  manner  of  its  administration  is  restricted  only  by  section  18  article  3,  as  stated 
by  this  court  in  Collins  v.  State  Treasurer,  supra,  433 ; the  intent  of  these  pro- 
visions W'as  and  therefore  still  is,  to  forbid  the  state  from  giving,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  recognition  to  a religious  sect  or  denomination,  even  in  the  fields  of 
public  charity  and  education  ; they  in  effect  provide  that,  to  serve  charitable,  edu- 
cational or  benevolent  purposes,  the  money  of  the  people  shall  net  be  put  under  de- 
nominational control  or  into  sectarian  hands,  for  administration  or  distribution,  no 
matter  how  w'orthy  the  end  in  view'.  Appropriations  to  liquidate  these  expenses 
cannot  be  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  thriugh  a department  or  agency,  to  denomin- 
ational or  sectarian  institutions.  (Collins  v.  kState  Treasurer,  supra.)  But,  as 
said  before,  we  do  not  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  any  specific  appropriation,  and 
are  speaking  gener.ally  w'ith  regard  to  the  acts  held  up  as  parallel. 

Relative  to  the  retirement  acts  to  which  appellant  calls  attention,  the  basis 
on  w'hich  these  acts  are  founded  is  neither  charitable  nor  benevolent ; they  are 
founded  on  faithful,  valuable  services  actually  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  under  a system  of  classification  w'hich  the  legislature  has  con- 
sidered reasonable.  These  appropriations  are  for  delayed  compensation  for  those 
years  of  continued  service  actually  given  in  the  performance  of  public  duties  in  their 
respective  capacities,  with  the  quality  of  right  and  cbligation  in  its  concept.  It  is 
compensation  for  the  hazard  of  long  continued  public  employment.  Furthermore,  in 
the  Judicial  Retirement  Act,  those  participating  in  or  partaking  of  its  benefits  are 
required  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  perform  such  work  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them,  and  to  act  in  the  several  capacities  stated  in  the  statute  when  designated 
so  to  ido  by  the  court  to  which  they  were  formerly  attached.  It  is  a well  known 
fact  that  persons  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act,  all  of  whom  were  or  are  of  mature 
age,  have  not  only  held  themselves  open  to  perform  the  duties  that  may  be  assigned 
to  them,  but,  since  their  retirement,  have  actually  performed  services  to  the  Com- 
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monwealth  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  until  within  a 
very  few  days  of  their  death,  and  those  who  still  live  are  now  performing  those 
services ; they  in  effect  hold  a legislatively  created  office  for  which  they  are  being 
compensated. 

It  is  earnestly  contended  that  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  should  be  sustained 
as  a poor  law  in  that  the  State  therunder  assumes  administrative  control,  sub- 
stituting in  part  for  out-door  relief,  the  method  adopted  by  the  act,  adding  thereto 
a new  and  comprehensive  definition  of  aged  poor,  and  inaugurating  a tiniform  system 
of  poor  laws  in  the  Ccmmonwealth,  in  addition  to  the  laws  now  in  force.  The  poor 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  were  taken  from  the  Elizabethan  law  of  KiOl,  and  our  act  of 
March  9,  1771  (ISm.  338),  continued  in  effect  until  June  13.  18-36.  P.  1j.  541.  No 
material  change  has  been  made  in  these  laws  except,  as  contended  for  by  appellant, 
by  the  act  now  under  consideration.  It  is  urged,  that  the  state  may  define  and 
classify  poor  persons ; if  this  be  true,  it  is  only  so  to  a limited  extent ; in  either 
attempt  it  cannot  encroach  on  the  manifest  prohibition  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion by  section  18  of  article  3,  now  under  consideration. 

As  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  c pinion,  there  are  diverse  classes  of  indi- 
viduals who  become  charges  on  society  as  a seemingly  necessary  incident  of  our 
form  of  government,  and  among  these  are  aged,  infirm,  lame,  blind,  or  sick,  who  are 
unable  to  support  themselves  or  who  have  no  means  of  support,  and  there  are  no 
other  persons  required  by  law  to  support  them.  Pennsylvania  early  recognized  her 
obligation  to  all  citizens  in  this  respect,  and  has  faithfully  kept  it.  The  question 
here  is  not  whether  the  State  can  take  over  the  care  of  its  poor,  and  relieve  the 
counties  and  poor  districts  through  the  agency  created  by  the  Act  of  1923  ; this  act 
nowhere  embraces  the  subject  of  prior  poor  laws  ; it  was  not  intended  to,  and,  if  it 
did,  is  wholly  ineffective  for  that  purpose. 

Poor  persons  and  paupers  have  been  used  as  synonymous  wt  rds,  although  not 
necessarily  meaning  the  same,  but  the  thing  which  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  fixed  the  charge  on  the  Commonwealth  was  the  fact  of  inability  to  support 
themselves,  and  without  means  of  support.  The  Constitution  of  1873  recognized 
this  condition  as  a public  liability.  Nothing  is  said  therein  prohibiting,  interfering 
with  or  controlling  the  performance  of  the  duty.  But  that  liability  or  charge  can- 
not be  extended,  or  a new  condition  created  to  be  brought  within,  which  would  be 
in  direct  conflict  with  section  18  of  article  3.  When  the  Constitution  was  addpted 
the  terms  “poor  laws”  and  “poor  persons”  were  well  understood..  These  speak  of 
“poor  persons  not  able  to  work”,  or  “by  reason  of  age,  disease,  infirmity  or  ether 
disability,  are  unable  to  work,”  “the  needy,  sick  or  indigent,”  “without  means  of 
support,”  to  which  the  poor  authorities  were  required  to  give  aid.  Except  as  noted, 
section  18  of  article  3 did  not  cover  them. 

A large  majority  of  our  citizens  are  poor  people  when  the  word  is  compared  with 
the  term  “rich”.  We  speak  of  certain  working  people  as  pc  or  people,  without 
attributing  to  them  the  idea  they  are  not  able  to  work  and  support  themselves.  If 
we  were  to  say  to  these  same  people  “you  are  objects  of  public  charity  and  benevo- 
lence,” they  would  not  only  feel  insulted  but  would  be  inclined  to  physically  resent 
the  imputation.  The  term  “poor”,  as  used  by  law-makers,  described  those  who  are 
destitute  and  helpless,  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  without  means  of  sup- 
port. These  are  objects  of  public  charity,  and  in  every  civilized  nation  the  relief 
of  the  poor  is  a public  obligation,  justifying  taxation  to  raise  funds  to  liquidate  it. 

Under  the  Act  of  192.3  the  fundamental  basis  of  poor  laws  (indigency  or  inability 
to  work  and  without  means  of  support)  is  swept  aside  as  to  certain  persons,  and 
for  it  is  substituted  an  age  limit  for  persons  having  property  less  then  $3,000  and 
an  income  less  than  $365.00  a year,  residence  within  the  Commonwealth  for  certain 
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length  of  time,  discretion  in  the  commission  for  the  imperative  mandate  to  poor 
directors,  and  other  manifest  substitutions. 

With  knowledge  of  what  our  “poor  laws  and  persons”  from  time  immemorial 
have  meant,  it  will  be  readily  seen  the  subjects  considered  under  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1923  are  not  within  that  class,  and,  though  the  legislature  may  define 
such  persons,  it  cannot  invade  the  prohibition  set  forth  in  section  18  of  article  3 of 
the  Constitution,  thereby  enlarging  a class  well  known  to  those  who  adopted  the 
Constitution  and  who  knew  of  the  government’s  responsibility  for  their  keeping ; 
certainly  not  by  including  citizens  able  to  help  themselves,  who  have  an  estate  up 
to  $3,000  and  an  income  of  $365.00  a year.  It  does  not  require  much  imagination 
to  show  the  contrast  between  the  persons  considered  by  the  Act  of  1923  and  those 
under  the  poor  laws. 

If  the  legislature  may  call  persons  with  an  income  og  $365  per  year  and  property 
of  $3,000  paupers,  there  is  no  reason  why  subsequent  legislatures  could  not  so  de- 
fine persons  with  double,  treble  or  quadruple  those  figures.  In  other  words,  in 
appropriating  money,  the  minute  the  historical  definition  of  poor  persons  is  broken 
through,  the  act  enters  the  field  of  fcrbidden  legislation  through  section  18  of  article 
3,  and  falls  as  a poor  law. 

As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  Griffith  v.  Osakee  Twp.,  14  Kans.  418. 
422,  27  Pac.  322,  324,  “Cold  and  harsh  as  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  tlie  obligation  of  the  state  to  help  is  limited  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  help  themselves.”  We  agree  with  what  the  court  below  says  on  this  question  : 
“That  system  provided  for  poor  districts,  poor  directors  and  overseers,  and  for  the 
relief  of  paupers  is  a matter  of  local  concern.  Those  who  framed  the  Constitution 
understood  it,  and  no  word  is  contained  in  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  it. 
The  s.vstem  was  left  untouched.  If  there  had  been  any  purpose  to  change  that 
system,  some  word  indicating  that  purpose  would  have  been  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible  that  a direct  appropriation  from 

the  State  Treasury  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons,  cannot  be  sustained  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  a discharge  of  the  inherent  obligation  of  the  State  to  take  care 
of  its  paupers.” 

Decree  affirmed. 

COMMISSION  TO  COMPLETE  THE  PRINTING  OF  THE 
REPORT  OF  THE  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  COMMISSION 

The  Supreme  Ckmrt  decision  forced  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Cota- 
mission  to  suspend  its  work  promptly.  In  order  to  complete  the 
studies  of  the  Oommission  and  to  print  its  report,  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Ntimber  105  was  enacted  by  tlie  1935  General  Assembly  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  created  by  the  1923  Legislature  providing 
for  the  creation  of  an  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  has  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  appointed  under  the  above  act  has  collected  and  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  this  Assembly  a great  deal  of  invaluable  data  bearing 
upon  the  entire  problem  of  old  age  dependency  in  the  State  which  the  Legislature 
for  three  consecutive  sessions  sought  to  obtain;  and 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  invalidating  the  law  now  prevents  fne  com- 
mission from  completing  this  valuable  report  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  printer, 
collating  its  data  so  that  it  could  be  available  to  the  public  and  also  prevents  the 
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payment  of  certain  office  expenditures  incurreid  in  good  faith  previous  to  the  ren- 
dering  of  the  decision  ; and 

. Whereas,  of  the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  made  to 
the  Commission  of  1928,  more  than  half  is  still  in  the  State  Treasury, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same  that  the  Governor  appoint  a Commission  of  three 
to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Old  xVge  xlssfstance  Commission,  to  complete  the  print- 
ing of  the  report  of  its  findings  and  to  so  arrange  its  data  as  to  make  it  available 
for  public  distribution. 

Section  2.  An  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2000)  or  so  much  there- 
of as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  specifically  made  to  the  Commission  thus  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  printing  and  clerical 
and  other  expenses  necessary  to  do  the  wt  rk  provided  for  in  Section  one  of  this 
Act. 

Governor  Gifford  Pincliot  approved  the  resolution  and  re-appointed 
the  members  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  to  the  latter 
body.  xAs  a result  of  this  resolution  the  Enpoiff  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Commission,  to  which  references  have  already  been  made, 
Avas  presented  to  the  1925  Legislature. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

To  overcome  the  constitutional  limitations  and  to  permit  future 
legislatures  to  make  api)ropriations  for  inu'poses  such  as  were  con- 
templated by  the  uullifled  act,  the  General  x\ssembly  of  1925  adopted 
joint  resolution  No.  t!-A  Avhich  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  that  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Censtitution  of  Pennsylvania  is  hereby  proposed  in  accordance  with  the 
eighteenth  article  thereof : 

That  article  three  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

Section  35.  The  General  Assembly  may  by  general  law  make  appropriations 
of  money  for  assistance  to  aged  indigent  rosidents  of  the  Commenwealth. 

The  resolution,  after  adoption  by  the  1927  Ijegislature,  tvill  be 
submitted  to  a direct  vote  of  the  people  in  1928.  If  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  decide  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  the 
State  Legislature  will  then  be  permitted  to  make  appropriations  in 
behalf  of  tlie  indigent  aged. 


COMMISSION  TO  FURTHER  STUDY  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
OLD  AGE  PENSIONS,  1925-1927 

In  addition  to  the  passage  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  General  *Assembly  of  1925  also  i>assed  act  No.  374 
Av(hich  provides : 

That  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a commission  to 
consist  of  five  reputable  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  shall  serve  without  compen- 
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sation  other  than  for  their  reasonable  expenses,  to  make  further  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  old  age  pensions  with  special  reference  as  to  the  advisability  and  practica- 
bility of  a contributory  system  as  against  the  straight  pension  idea,  and  to  secure  all 
the  available  facts  as  to  the  actual  working  out  of  these  plans  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  in  order  to  give  to  tlie  people  of  this  Commonwealth  the  most  complete  in- 
formation possible  regarding  the  subject. 

RE-APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSION 
Governor  Gifford  I’inchot  apitroved  tlie  above  resolntion  on  May 
13,  10:25,  and  promptly  re-appointed  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Grice,  Philadel- 
phia, David  S.  Lndlnin,  Devon,  and  James  H.  Manrer,  Reading,  all 
of  whom  served  on  all  the  previous  Commissions,  to  the  new  Com- 
mission, ]\Ir.  John  F.  O'Toole  of  Pittsburgh  was  appointed  as  fourth 
memlier  of  the  Commission  wliile  the  lifth  place  is  still  vacant.  At 
its  tirst  organization  meeting  the  Commission  re-elected  Mr.  Maurer 
as  Chairman  and  re-ai>pointed  Mr.  Abraliam  Epstein  as  Research 
Director. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  1925-1927  COMMISSION 

In  part  compliance  with  the  Legislative  request  for  “all  available 
facts  as  to  the  actual  working  ont  of  these  (pensions)  plans  in 
ihis  country  and  abroad,”  the  Commission  has  published  separately 
an  exhaustive  stud}'  made  by  its  research  director  of  industrial 
pension  plans  now  in  x^i'^ctice  in  the  United  States.^  Of  the  esti- 
mated total  of  about  400  industrial  pension  i)lans  in  the  United  States, 
370  of  these  have  been  examined  by  the  Commission  and  summaries  of 
these  are  presented  in  the  report.  Some  of  the  main  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  are  stated  as  follows  in  that 
report : 

Apprc  ximately  88  per  cent  of  all  the  formal  private  industrial  pension  plans  now 
in  force  were  established  during  the  past  fifteen  years  or  since  1910. 

The  total  number  of  persons  now  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  all  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  does  not  exceed  90,000.  There  are  probably  1,800,000 
dependent  aged  persons  G5  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  country  today.  From  6 to 
6 per  cent,  therefore,  of  all  needy  aged  are  being  provided  for  through  the  medium 
of  pensions  from  firms  that  have  employed  them. 

The  amount  of  the  average  industrial  pension  is  estimated  to  be  .?185  per  year. 

The  estimated  total  amount  spent  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  all  concerns  in 
this  country  paying  pensions  of  all  kinds  to  approximately  90,000  individuals,  is 
about  $43,000,000. 

About  16  per  cent  of  all  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  transportation,  extraction  of  minerals  and  clerical  occupations  have 
the  expectations  of  being  paid  old  age  pensions  by  the  concerns  for  w'hich  tliey  have 
worked. 

Private  pension  systems  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  industries  in  the 
public  service — i.  e.  railways,  urban  transit,  power  and  light  companies,  etc.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  wmge-earners  covered  by  formal  pension  plans  are  included  in  the  pub- 
lic service  industries.  If  the  employees  in  the  metal  industries  who  are  covered 

^ The  Problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Industry  by  Abraliam  Epstein,  Old  Age 
Pension  Commission,  Harrisburg,  1926. 
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by  pension  plans  are  added  to  the  number  cf  workers  so  provided  for  in  the  public 
utilities  group,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  these  two  categories  who  are  now 
covered  py  pension  systems  would  represent  roughly  four-fifths  of  all  the  workers 
protected  by  private  pension  plans. 

As  a rule  only  the  largest  and  more  prosperous  corporations  can  now  afford  the 
cost  of  systematically  pensioning  aged  employees. 

Seventy-two  per  cent  of  all  the  concerns  who  notified  this  Commission  that  they 
are  operating  pension  plans  employ  over  1.000  workers  each.  What  this  fact  really 
signifies  when  seeking  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  industrial  pension  plans 
protect  all  workers,  will  only  be  realized  when  it'  is  understood  that  tlie  bulk  of 
wage-earners  in  this  country  are  still  employed  by  comparatively  small  concerns. 
Only  6 per  cent  of  all  industrial  establishments  in  the  United  States  employ  101 
workers  and  over,  it  is  shown  in  the  United  States  Census  figures  for  1920. 

Practically  all  pension  plans  which  have  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  this  Com- 
mission include  in  their  rules  a number  of  conditions  which  materially  limit  the 
ability  of  the  average  employee  to  qualify  for  pensions  and  which  also  makes  it 
possible  to  use  the  existence  of  the  pen.sicn  system  as  a means  of  enforcing  plant 
discipline  in  some  cases.  In  most  of  the  plans  studied,  the  minimum  length  of 
service  demanded  before  tlie  worker  becomes  eligible  for  a pension  is  from  20  to  25 
years.  In  view  cf  the  fact  that  there  are  authoritative  statistics  which  show  that 
only  less  than  4 per  cent  of  the  male  workers  in  industry  remain  with  the  same 
employer  for  tw'enty  years  or  over,  and  only  less  than  3 per  cent  of  tlie  women 
workers  stay  that  long  in  the  one  job,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  total  number  of 
workers  who  can  qualify  for  industrial  pensions  under  rules  of  this  sort  can  grow 
to  such  proporticns  as  will  serve  to  materially  reduce  the  great  army  of  indigent 
aged  in  this  country. 

Although  what  is  sometimes  described  as  “Big  Business,”  may  be  said  to  have 
been  “sold”  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that  it  pays  to  pension  cffi  old  em- 
ployees, there  is  no  general  agreement  that  the  methods  now  in  operation  for  se- 
curing greater  efficiency  through  the'establishmnt  of  pension  systems  are  altogether 
effective  and  well  planned.  The  fact  is  that  the  heads  of  big  industrial  undertakings 
who  were  the  first  to  adopt  pension  systems  are  now  among  the  most  outspoken 
critics  of  current  pension  methods.  The  benefits  to  tlie  individual  ccncern  which 
had  been  anticipated  from  these  plans  when  they  were  first  adopted,  have  not  been 
realized  in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  labor  unionists  assert  that  most  pension 
plans  are  designed  with  a view  to  win  workers  away  from  the  unions  and  as  a 
weapon  in  case  of  strikes. 

One  of  tlie. most  important  disclosures  of  this  study  is  the  lack  of  proper  finan- 
cial provisions  to  ni^et  the  pension  payments.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  concerns 
having  pension  plans  have  not  set  aside  special  funds  to  take  care  of  the  pensions 
as  they  fall  due,  but  expect  to  meet  these  liabilities  simply  out  of  operating  ex- 
penses. Almost  none  cf  the  companies  which  established  pension  systems  made 
scientific  calculations  in  advance  of  the  probable  cost  to  themselves  over  a period 
of  years  of  these  pension  systems.  And  in  the  case  of  the  companies  which  are 
establishing  new  pension  systems  this  habit  of  largely  trusting  to  luck  that  future 
pension  costs  will  be  within  their  capacity  to  pay,  is  being  still  adhered  to. 

Actuaries  contend  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a mathematically  reliable  estimate  of 
the  probable  liabilities  which  an  industrial  establishment  undertakes  when  estab- 
lishing a pension  system  without  constant  revision  and  checking.  Insurance  com- 
panies and  independent  authorities  criticize  the  whcle  principle  of  allowing  private 
firms  which  are  not  subject  to  public  regulations  in  tliis  respect  to  engage  in  what 
amounts  to  the  business  of  writing  annuities. 
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This  Commission  lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  pension  obligations  are  now 
carrieid,  unless  our  ^)resen't  business  prosperity  continues  without  periods  of  re- 
action, it  is  likely  in  the  long  run  that  public  or  charitable  agencies  vMl  be  forced 
to  assume  the  maintenance  of  many  thousands  of  ioot^kers  whose  employee's  had  led 
them  to  expect  that  they  would,  be  granted  pensions  in  their  old  age. 

The  ever  increasing  per  capita  output  in  industry  and  the  changing  conditions 
of  life  generally  in  most  industrial  communities  are  markedly  shortening  the  aver- 
age “working-life"  of  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  industry.  The 
average  amount  of  the  savings  accumulated  by  the  wage-earner  who  has  beeh  re- 
tired from  his  job,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  old  age.  The  Commission 
is  convinced  tliat  the  need  for  old  aye  assistance  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year 
and  that  a practical  solution  for  meeting  this  want  becomes  more  pressing  as  time 
goes  on. 

After  studying  at  length  and  in  great  detail  the  highly  meritorious  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  care  of  some  live  or  six  per  cent  of  all  the  needy  aged  in  this 
country  by  piivate  employers,  the  Commission  finds  that  it  is  more  than  ever  justi- 
fied by  the  facts  of  the  case  in  concluding  that  through  legislation  alone  can  the 
needs  of  all  the  indigent  aged  who  have  contributed  their  share  towards  tlie  welfare 
of  this  Nation  and  Commonwealth  be  met  adequately. 

In  compliance  with  the  legislative  request  “to  make  further  study 
of  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions,”  the  re^iort  herewith  is  submitted. 
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Chapter  II 

WHAT  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  BUSINESS  LEAD- 
ERS OF  PENNSYLVANIA  PREFER  IN  OLD 
AGE  PENSION  LEGISLATION 

In  seeking  a solution  to  the  problem  of  old  age  dependency,  no 
group  is  so  vitally  concerned  a/s  the  leaders  of  the  large  industries 
and  businesses  who  are  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulties  of  their  oAvn  aged  workers.  To  comply  with  the  legis- 
lative request  for  a report  on  “the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
a contributory  system  as  against  the  straight  pension  idea^’  without 
consulting  these  inportalnt  leaders,  the  Commission  felt  would  be 
neglecting  one  of  the  mo.st  valuable  sources  of  information  and 
helpfulness.  The  suggestions  of  this  group — -some  of  whom  had  had  ac- 
tual experience  in  attempts  to  solve  their  own  difficult  problems, — re- 
garding the  best  method  to  be  followed  in  working  out  a constructive 
program  of  relief  for  the  aged  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  Com- 
mission believed  to  prove  invaluable  in  its  studies.  Because  of 
this  conviction  a questionnaire  was  sent  during  192G  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  presidents,  or  acting  executive  officers,  of  the  largest 
industrial  and  commercial  organizations  in  this  Commonwealth. 
The  list  of  thoise  addressed  was  made  up  from  a standard  commercial 
directory  and  from  a list  of  businessmen  supplied  tlie  Commission 
by  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Every  tyx)e  of  corpoi’ate  under- 
taking either  in  manufacturing,  transi^ortation,  mining  or  trade 
was  included.  The  group  of  firms,  or  individual  proprietors,  to 
whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent  was  re{)resentative  of  almost  every 
one  of  the  prindii>al  business  interests  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ques- 
tionnaire was  introduced  with  a short  statement  of  facts  and  tlie 
Pennsylvafnia  employers  of  labor  were  asked  the  folloAving  questions: 

QUESTIONS  ASKED 

1 . Over  thirty  countries  abroad,  including  practically  all  industrial 
nations  of  the  world,  have  solved  their  old  age  dependency  pro- 
blem by  providing  systems  of  insurance  or  pensions  to  tlie  aged 
men  and  women,  who,  in  qualifying  for  this,  must  have  attained 
a certain  age,  and  haive  comi)lied  with  certain  citizenship  and 
other  regulations.  Do  you  believe  that  our  solution  of  this 
problem  lies  also  in  similar  state  aiction,  as  has  been  tlie  case 
with  Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Mothers’  Pensions? 
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2.  If  uot,  will  you  please  state  your  suggestions  as  to  how  else  the  | 
problem  could  be  met. 

3.  If  the  state  is  to  take  action,  are  you  in  favor  of  a non-contri-  ! 
butory  pension  plan  such  as  has  been  in  force  until  recently  in 
Great  Britain  and  is  in  operation  in  pi’actically  all  other  Eng- 
lish-s])eaking  countries  as  well  as  in  several  states  in  our  own 
counti-y  i.e.  a plan  where  all  funds  come  from  the  various  means 
<d' .taxation  and  [lensions  are  gi-anted  to  those  coming  under  cer- 
tain detinite'classilications?  Our  studies  ii^  this  State  have  shown 
that  for  the  money  spent  now  on  every  dependent  aged  in  our 
almshouses  three  persons  could  be  supported  on  a pension  with 
a maximum  of  fl.(H)  per  day  in  their  own  homes. 

1.  Do  you  ])reier  a,  contributory  system  wherein  contributions 
are  made  by  the  state,  employers  and  emj)loyees,  or  by  the  latter 
tAvo  groups  only  Avhich  go  to  a special  fund  for  that  purpose? 
These  plans  generally  prevail  in  about  twenty  countries  abroad 
and  a similar  one  has  rec'ently  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  latter  country  the  insurance  now  provides  for  old  age, 
widows’  and  orphans’  pensions  and  ihe  contributions  are  approx- 
imately lifteen  cents  a Aveek  per  man  and  a little  less  than  eight 
cents  i»er  Avoman,  divided  erpially  betAveeu  the  employer  and 
employee.  Tlie  government  noAv  makes  a Hat  contribution  to 
Ibis  fund  but  ;is  tlie  accrued  liabilities  are  reduced  it  is  hoped 
to  have  the  fund  self-sustaining. 

5.  If  you  are  opposed  to  a compulsory  plan  of  the  above  character 
Avonld  yon  favor  a similar  jilan  on  a voluntary  basis? 

(!.  Would  you  prefer  a systeni  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  pres- 
ent State  Workmen’s  Compensation  LaAV? 

7.  Any  other  suggestions  that  3mu  nun"  have  Avill  be  appreciated 
and  given  cai’eful  consideration  by  our  Commission. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS  RECOGNIZE  NEEDS  OF 

THE  AGED 

One  hundred  and  lifty-four  direct  replies  to  the  above  questionnaire 
Avere  ree'eived.  The  large  majoiuty  of  these  replies  emphatically 
recognized  the  needs  of  a .system  of  pensions  for  aged  indigent 
persons  to  be  supervised  by  the  CommonAvealth  and  paid  for  in  part 
or  in  full  by  public  grants.  TAventA"-eight  of  the  replies  could  not  be 
considered  in  a numerical  analysis  of  the  opinions  presented  on  the 
issues  raised  In-  the  Commission  as  the  Avriters  either  said  they  Avere 
unable  to  discuss  the  subject  or  their  ansAvers  had  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  questions  asked.  A number  of  these  business  men  refused  to  . 
express  their  OAvn  vieAvs  on  the  subject,  or  said  they  had  no  favorite 
plan  and  referred  the  Commission  to  the  official  platform  of  their 
trade  or  business  associations. 
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83  OUT  OF  126  INDUSTRIALISTS  FAVOR  SOME  SYSTEM  OF  STATE 

PENSIONS 

One-hundred  and  twenty-six  responses  to  the  questionnaire  con- 
tained definite  expression  of  opinion  as  to  how  it  would  be  best  to 
meet  the  problem  of  the  indigent  aged.  At  least  83  of  the  126  class- 
ifiable opinions  are  clearly  in  favor  of  some  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions paid  for  in  part  or  in  full  out  of  funds  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
59  business  men,  in  this  gi’oup  of  83,  definitely  state  without  quali- 
fication that  the  need  for  a pension  system  is  pressing  and  that  State 
or  Federal  action  along  the  lines  of  a contributory  or  non-contri- 
butory scheme  is  the  only  just  and  workable  method  of  solving  the 
problem.  Twenty'^-one  business  leaders  in  this  group  favor  straight 
government  pensions,  to  be  paid  fi*om  the  State  Treasury  while  38 
prefer  the  inauguration  of  some  definite  sj^stem  of  contributory  in- 
surance. The  remainder  of  the  group  of  83,  or  about  24  urge  pension 
schemes  having  certain  modified  features.  Tliese  24  opinions  fall 
into  the  following  three  groups: 

(a)  Ten  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Commission  on  this  matter 
go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  a compulsory  system  of  insurance 
against  indigence  in  old  age  through  the  medium  of  some  legislation 
based  on  the  principles  of  tlie  present  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  which  they  all  praise  highly  as  tlie  result  of  prac- 
tical experience  with  its  workings. 

(b)  Seven  heads  of  corporations  express  the  view  that  though 
they  do  not  entirely  believe  in  the  principles  of  a state  pension 
system,  they  are  convinced  that  as  a matter  of  actual  fact  the  public 
demand  for  such  a measure  renders  it  inevitable  both  in  this  State 
and  throughout  the  countiy. 

(c)  The  correspondents  for  seven  of  the  firms  queried  replied  in 
'substance  that  they  at'e  fully  satisfied,  from  personal  experience 
and.  Avhat  general  information  they  had  received,  that  old  age  depend- 
ency was  a problem  which  required  immediate  public  attention  but 
they  take  the  position  that  a State  Commission  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  is  the  most  advisajble  plan  to  remedy  the  condition.  This 
group  of  business  men  saj'  in  effect  that  they  are  prepared  to  endorse 
whatever  plan  is  devised  by  the  Commission. 

SEVENTEEN  FAVOR  PRIVATE  INDUSTRIAL  PENSIONS 

Seventeen  employers  of  labor  take  the  position  that  it  is  the  moral 
duty  of  industry  or  commerce  to  take  care  of  its  servants  when  they 
become  too  old  to  work.  This  group  is  in  favor  of  pension  systems 
but  believe  these  should  be  adopted  by  employers  of  labor  who 
should  meet  the  entire  cost.  Most  of  the  industrialists  holding 
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these  views  concede  the  need  of  impartial  expert  assistance  from 
some  public  agency,  in  tlie  establishment  of  snch  plans.  They  all 
recognize  that  if  tliese  systems  are  to  be  effective,  the  plans  must  be 
safeguarded  against  all  contingencies,  must  be  sound  financially 
and  supervised  somewhat  along  the  lines  that  banking  and  insuranc'e 
institutions  are  subject  to  regulations  designed  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  a wliole. 

TWENTY-SIX  ARE  OPPOSED  TO  ANY  STATE  ACTION 

Only  twenty-six  of  the  12b  classified  replies  in  response  to  the 
Commission’s  questionnaire  flatly  oppose  old  age  pension  systems 
and  exq)ress  themselves  against  state  action  to  assist  aged  persons. 
Some  of  these  industrialists  express  a preference  for  Federal  rather 
tlian  state  action  in  the  establislmient  of  a pension  system.  Their 
contention  is  that  as  long  as  Pennsylvania  stands  alone  in  carrying 
such  a system,  manufactiiring  in  this  State  might  suffer  a competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

OUTSTANDING  VIEWS  AS  DISCLOSED  BY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

While  the  number  of  answers  received  by  tlie  Commission  from 
the  industrial  and  business  .interests  of  the  State  is  regretfully 
small,  none-tlie-less,  tlie  replies  received — including  as  they  do  opin- 
ions of  some  of  onr  foremost  employers  of  labor — reveal,  we  believe, 
a fair  and  characteristic  example  of  the  attitude  of  Pennsylvania 
employers  regarding  this  problem.  The  entire  correspondence  dis- 
closes some  extremely  interesting  results.  Of  supreme  significance 
is  the  i>rei)onderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of  a State  program  of  old 
age  assistance  on  the  part  of  large  Pennsylvania  employers  of  labor. 
The  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  contributory  principle  in  pen- 
sion legislation,  which  was  brought  to  light  in  analyzing  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  revelations  of 
this  canvass.  There  is  roughly  a two  to  one  majority  in  favor  of  a 
contrilmtoi-y  system  among  those  in  favor  of  a state  program  to  re- 
lieve the  dependent  aged. 

BUSINESS  MEN  GLAD  PROBLEM  IS  BEING  STUDIED  BY 

COMMISSION 

Most  of  the  industrialists  and  business  men  who  replied  to  the 
Commission,  in  addition  to  filling  out  the  questionnaire,  wrote  let- 
ters expressing  gratification  that  the  whole  subject  of  old  age  pen- 
sions is  being  studied  in  this  State  by  an  impartial  official  agency; 
as  the  problem  of  providing  for  aged  employees  in  their  own  estab- 
lishments is  rapidly  becoming  more  and.  more  difficult  and  pressing 
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and  that  assistance  to  these  persons  must  be  granted  either  from 
public  funds  or  by  the  employers  themselves.  Corporation  heads 
having  pension  systems  in  operation  in  their  own  establishments,  in 
many  cases  state  frankly  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  have  been  working  and  are  doubtful  of  the  event- 
ual success  of  privately  managed  pension  methods  in  general.  Most 
of  these  business  men  say  that  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  an  actuarially  sound  basis  for  a pen- 
sion system  in  many  ])rivate  industrial  undertakings.  All  of  the  ex- 
ecutives who  discuss  the  question,  either  pro  or  con,  make  it  clear 
that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value 
to  them. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Commission  shows  that  the  representa- 
tives of  so-called  “big  business”  are  on  the  whole  quite  broad- 
minded, objective  in  their  treatment  of  the  topic  and  often  well  in- 
formed on  the  question  of  old  age  x>ension  legislation.  The  majority 
of  men  of  this  standing  are  disposed  to  discuss  the  whole  problem 
in  an  impartial  manner,  recognize  the  necessity  for  having  scientific 
data  on  the  subject,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  favorably  inclined  to- 
wards any  practical  plan  for  private  or  pnblic  action  designed  to 
assist  those  aged  persons  who  can  no  longer  be  employed  profitably 
by  modern  business  or  industrial  establishments.  As  a general  conclu- 
sion it  may  be  said  that  those  business  men  who  have  studied  the 
pioblem  of  dependency  in  old  age  most  extensively,  are  the  persons 
who  are  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  State  action. 

In  the  following  pages,  what  may  be  described  as  a symposium  is 
presented,  giving  a summary  of  varied  opinions  on  old  age  pen- 
sions as  expressed  by  the  business  men  and  industrial  leaders 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  found  impossible  to  publish  all  the  letters 
received,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  select  for  publication  those 
letters  which  give  the  most  truthful  and  telling  picture  of  the  \dews 
of  different  schools  of  thought  among  the  industrialists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  this  particular  problem.  A number  of  the  letters  printed 
here  may  not  seem  especially  significant  in  themselves  but  are  in- 
cluded as  being  typical  of  a group  of  other  such  letters  expressing 
similar  views.  As  far  as  possible  the  communications  included  in 
this  section  have  been  chosen  with  a view  of  giving  every  type  of  in- 
dustrial undertaking  some  representation  and  to  have  opinions 
printed  from  business  men  located  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  The 
outstanding  views  of  individual  employers  on  the  various  state  pen- 
sion programs  are  grouped  under  headings  of  their  preferences  and 
are  presented  in  detail  in  the  following  pages; 
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I EMPLOYERS  EXPRESSING  A PREFERENCE  FOR  A 
SYSTEM  OF  “STRAIGHT”  PENSIONS 

The  term  “straight  pensions”  is  a convenient  description  for  a 
pension  which  is  paid  directly  ont  of  public  funds  and  to  the  cost  of 
which  the  pensioner  has  made  no  direct  contribntion  other  than 
that  levied  on  all  taxipayers. 

As  ah’eady  stated,  nineteen  of  the  corporation  heads  who  re- 
sponded to  the  questionnaire  favor  “straight”  pensions  as  against 
any  other  system  of  providing  for  the  indigent  aged.  As  it  happens, 
very  few  of  the  advocates  of  “straight”  pensions  did  more  than  an- 
swer “yes”  and  “no”  to  the  various  propositions  submitted  to  them 
by  the  Commission.  Some  who  are  quoted  in  the  following  section 
as  argning  for  “straight”  pensions  do  so  in  rather  a negative  man- 
ner. This  ])articnlar  group  of  corres])ondents  seems  to  favor  a non- 
contribntory  pension  plan  largely  becanse  of  the  difScnltiesi  in  the 
way  of  putting  a contributory  pension  sy.stem  into  operation.  A 
number  of  employers,  for  instance,  who  can  provide  only  intermit- 
tent work  for  their  employees,  are  of  the  opinion  that  a blanket  sys- 
tem of  contributory  pension  payn)ents  would  be  impossible  to  put 
into  effect  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  Other  business  heads  point 
out  that  the  casual  emjiloyee,  the  housewife,  the  domestic  servant 
and  workers  in  purely  seasonal  work,  etc.,  the  very  classes  who  are 
most  likely  to  become  public  charges  under  present  conditions,  are 
also  the  groups  from  Avhom  contributions  might  be  most  difficult  to 
collect. 

The  Commission  cannot,  of  course,  do  more  than  present  in  the 
clearest  way  possible  the  replies  snlimitted  to  it.  Arguments  for 
“straight”  pensions  have  been  received  by  this  Commission  in  great 
numbers  from  business  men  of  all  types  in  the  past  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  meager  representation  of  this  school  of 
thought  in  the  present  symposium  is  prob-ably  accidental  to  some  ex- 
tent and  again  may  be  due  to  the  seeming  emnhasis  placed  upon  the 
contributory  pension  plan  in  the  questionnaire  itself.  Among  the 
outstanding  opinions  favoring  “straight”  old  age  pensions  are  the 
following : 

PRINTING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  FAVORS  PENSION  LAW 

A notably  comprehensive  and  careful  reply  to  the  questionnaire, 
favoring  a state  pension  law,  was  received  from  H.  D.  Best,  Presi- 
dent of  ihe  Lansfon  Monofi/pc  Mnehine  Company  of  PMladeJphia. 
The  letter  v;as  drawn  up  by  C.  E.  IMoldrup,  Factoip^  Manager  of  the 
Corporation  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sion as  expressing  the  Hews  of  the  Directors  of  the  concern  as  a 
whole. 
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The  Communication  is  as  follows: 

There  is  no  doubt  but  'wbat  the  question  of  lack  of  income  at  time  of  old 
age,  whether  due  to  infirmity  or  lay-off,  caused  by  lack  of  work  or  falling  off  in 
efiieiency  has  always  been  a fear  as  regards  the  future  on  the  part  of  the  major 
part  of  the  working  classes  or  masses.  Whenever  a question  of  reduction  in  work- 
ing force  must  be  faced  by  an  industrial  organization  it  is  always  a very  trying  task 
to  the  individual  who  at  such  time  must  assume  the  respcnsihility  of  deciding  whom 
to  keep  and  whom  to  drop.  In  case  of  the  aged  worker  the  problem  is  a very 
serious  one,  for  such  a person  has  only  a limited  chance  for  new  employment. 

In  recent  years  we  see,  mere  and  more,  an  age  limit  for  admittance  within  the 
very  large  industrial  establishments,  some  being  more  liberal  than  others,  although 
the  dividing  line  seems  to  be  between  forty  to  forty-five  years.  The  same  condition 
is  found  in  the  various  railroad  systems. 

Whereas  the  reason  for  the  limit  is  chiefly  the  capacity  for  work,  yet  the  reason 
has  been  stated,  and  justly  stated,  by  many  employers  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  caring  for  the  old  age  of  people  whose  youth  and  so- 
called  best  years  have  been  spent  in  tbe  employ  of  other  industrial  establishments. 
This,  however,  does  not  properly  dispose  of  the  man  who,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  loses  his  income  and  ability  to  provide  for  his  family.  This  prcblem  affects 
not  only  the  old  age  but  also  periods  of  industrial  depression. 

Old  age  support  may  be  assured  in  any  of  the  following  ways  : 

(a)  Setting  aside  a certain  portion  of  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  worker  him- 
self for  use  against  old  age.  This  sounds  very  beautiful,  but  is  not  practical,  part- 
ly, due  to  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  worker  himself  and  also  due  to  the 
small  yearly  sum  and  the  many  years  which  are  involved  in  obtaining  a sufficiently 
large  fund. 

(b)  Pension  by  the  employer  through  compulsory  retirement  when  a certain 
age  is  reached.  This  system  is  in  use  by  a large  number  of  railroads  and  very 
large  industrial  establishments.  Unfortunately,  the  system  can  be  greatly  abused 
and,  furthermore,  its  universal  adoptit  n is  prohibited  by  the  fact  that  the  earnings 
of  many  companies  would  not  permit  of  such  an  arangement. 

STATE  ACTION  ONLY  RATIONAL  PROGRAM 

(c)  Ohl  age  pension  on  Ihe  part  of  the  state..  .This  system  has  been  in  use  for 
years  in  several  of  ihe  countries  of  Europe  and  seems  the  only  rational  way  of 
meeting  our  own  problem. 

If  federal  employees  after  a certain  number  of  years  are  entitled  to  pension  and 
this  expense  is  borne  by  the  people  in  general  through  taxation,  then  it  is  just 
right  and  equitable  that  the  rank  and  file  cf  the  workers  be  assured  a similar  pro- 
tection, as  they  and  their  work  have  made  possible  the  earnings  of  their  employers 
and  in  turn  enabled  these  to  render  the  Government  its  share  of  their  profits. 

HOW  MONEY  IS  TO  BE  RAISED 

If  a State  pension  covering  old  age  is  to  be  granted,  the  expense  of  same  should 
be  borne  by  all.  We  believe  that  a tax  levied  on  every  worker  in  proportion  to 
his  or  her  earnings  beyond  a fixed  minimum  amount  and  graded  according  to  his 
or  her  status  as  either  married  or  single  would  accomplish  the  desired  aim.  This 
should  be  a state  tax  which  should  be  used  solely  for  its  purpose,  namely,  "‘olid  age 
pension.”  The  right  to  claim  such  pension  to  be  open  to  every  citizen  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  necessary  and  after  having  qualified  as  regards  prescribed  conditions 
covered  by  a new  law.  This  right  would  very  likely  only  be  exercised  by  people  who 
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felt  the  need  or  necessity  for  such  assistance,  which  in  no  way  would  be  classed 
as  “poorhouse  relief,”  but  as  something  which  all  people  paid  for  as  a mass  and  to 
which  they,  therefore,  would  render  a claim  when  need  arose. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  COMPANY  STATES  CASE 

CONCISELY 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Fergufton,  Exeeufire  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Reeord,  writing  in  behalf  of  the  Record  Corporation  makes  a most 
forceful  and  concise  statement  in  favor  of  a straight  State  old  age 
pension  system  as  against  a contributory  system.  Mr.  Ferguson 
says: 

Responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  indigent  aged  now  rests  with  the  State. 

The  state  is  relieved  of  a part  of  this  burden  by  private  charity;  but  the  respon- 
sibility remains  and  is  met  by  institutions  maintained  by  the  taxpayers.  I can  see 
no  reason  for  shifting  the  weight  of  the  load  merely  because  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  advisibility  of  employing  a better  method  of  carrying  it.  The  cost  of 
an  old  age  pension  system  should  he  met  wholly  hy  the  State  out  of  funds  raised  hy 
general  taxation.  The  employers  will  hear  their  share  of  this.  In  my  judgment  it 
would  be  as  unwise  and  unjust  to  saddle  them  disproportionately  with  the  burden  of 
caring  for  employees  whese  usefulness  has  been  terminated  by  advanced  age  as  it 
would  be  to  charge  them  with  the  support  of  prospective  employees  who  are  not  yet 
old  enough  to  be  useful,  i.  e.  children. 


CITES  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  AS  AN  ARGUMENT  FOR 
STRAIGHT  PENSIONS 

Mr.  M.  G.  Gihson,  Treasurer  of  Thomas  M.  Royal  and  Company, 
which  has  its  head  office  in  Pihiladelphia,  writes  from  actual  experi- 
ence in  stating  his  objections  to  a compulsory  contributory  pension 
system.  This  correspondent  writes: 

I believe  that  state  or  Federal  action  to  secure  old  age  pensions  is 
desirable — pensions  becoming  payable  at  a certain  age  under  certain 
e i t izenship  qualifications. 

I do  not  favor  a contributory  fund.  I know,  from  personal  experience  in 
England,  the  clerical  work  necessary  in  administering  such  a fund  and  the  burdens 
thrown  on  employers  and  employees.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  a personal  con- 
tribution has  a good  moral  influence,  I believe  that  here,  where  labor  is  more 
mobile  and  where  conditions  change  much  more  rapidly  than  in  Europe,  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  a contributory  system  would  be  greater  than  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived.  Census  and  life  insurance  statistics  are  available  to  enable 
the  State  to  fix  an  appropriate  annual  centribution,  so  that  there  need  be  no  heavy 
fluctuation  in  the  sum  required  to  be  found  by  the  Commonwealth  from  year  to 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  such  a fund,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  England,  pensions  are  payable  at  Iccal  post  offices.  This  provides  a convenient 
and  cheap  method  of  payment,  which  can  hardly  be  parallelled  in  this  State,  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  cooperation  from  the  Federal  Post  Office. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  HEAD  FAVORS  FEDERAL  ACTION 

Mr.  ElU^  Mills,  head  of  the  Ellis  Mills  Department  Store,  Reading, 
urges  a straight  non-contrihutory  pension  system.  Mr.  Mills  believes 
that  Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for  old  age 
pensions,  but  does  not  oppose  state  action  if  a measure  can  be 
worked  out  which  would  apply  to  all  states  uniformly. 

OFFERS  ALTERNATIVE  PLAN  ALSO 

Some  employers  who  favor  a non-contributory  pension  plan  make 
certain  recommendations  as  to  the  sort  of  substitute  system  they 
would  advise  in  case  a straight  pension  law  is  not  enacted.  Mr. 
John  M.  Taylor,  General  Manager  of  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  writes  as  follows; 

In  my  opinion  there  should  be  established  a non-contributory  pen- 
sion plan  which,  of  course,  the  tax  payers  as  a whole  wouUl  pay  for. 

As  a second  choice  no  doubt  a plan  could  be  worked  out  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  or  in  conjunction  with  the  present  workmens’ 
compensation  law. 

BELIEVES  IN  A “STRAIGHT”  PENSION  SYSTEM  BUT  NOT  IN 

PIONEERING 

Mr.  Edgar  W.  Tait,  President  of  the  Allegheny  River  Mining  Com- 
pany of  Pittsbwrgh  is  in  favor  of  a non-contributory  pension  plan 
subject  to  these  qualifications; 

Provided  the  restrictions  are  so  rigid  that  undeserving  persons  will  net  be 
granted  pensions,  and  that  the  sj’stem  is  absolutely  assured,  in  the  beginning  of 
freedom  from  political  abuse  and  mis-use. 

President  Tait  goes  on  to  carefully  explain  why  he  is  in  favor  of 
a non-contributory  pension  plan; 

If  any  system  is  adopted  it  should  be  that  of  financing  the  plan  solely  from  gen- 
eral state  taxes.  My  reasons  for  this  view  are ; 

(a)  The  turnover  in  labor  is  so  great  that  there  is  little  personal  moral  feeling 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  any  employer. 

(b)  The  migration  of  labor  from  one  state  to  another  is  so  general,  that  a plan 
of  employee  contribution  would  be  very  difficult  to  administer. 

(c)  The  moral,  sympathetic  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  aged, 
should  fall  upon  the  population  at  large.  Improvidence  or  misfortune  or  innate 
individual  inefficiency  is  not  the  fault  of  the  employer.  The  employer,  in  fact,  is 
doing  more  than  anyone  else  to  afford  an  earning  power  to  workers.  The  population 
at  large,  including  those  who  receive  their  incomes  from  general  investments,  specula- 
tions, and  trade,  should  be  as  sympathetic  as  the  employers  who  are  paying  out 
money  to  the  workers.  “Poor  houses,”  alms  houses,  charity  hospitals  have  long  been 
considered  the  concern  of  the  general  public.  I consider  the  proposed  innovation  in 
the  same  categorly. 

In  concluding  his  i*eplies  to  the  questionnaire  Mr.  Tait  writes. 

I,  personally,  opposed  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  until  I 
was  satisfied  that  enough  other  States  had,  or  would  pass  similar  legislation.  J 
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then,  in  opposition  to  others  in  our  cwn  industry,  favored  the  Compensation  Law 
with  certain  important  practical  modifications.  I state  this  to  indicate  that  I am 
conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  workingman,  and  of  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania’s  pros- 
perity,— which,  after  all,  are  bed-fellows.  As  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  I reserve  my 
opinion  as  to  the  advisihility  of  the  plan,  but  I am  most  positively  averse  to  our 

State  being  the  pioneer  in  the  movement 1 believe  that  uncoordinated  action 

by  the  individual  states  is  inadvisable. 

SAYS  SMALLER  CONCERNS  CANNOT  AFFORD  RELIABLE 

PENSION  SYSTEMS 

The  conviction  that  the  smaller  corporation  is  not  financially 
competent  in  the  very  nature  of  present  day  business  to  undertake 
a pension  system,  no  matter  how  willing  it  may  be  to  do  so,  is 
growing  rapidly  and  is  frequently  espressed  in  the  correspondence 
from  business  men  received  by  the  Commission.  A typical  example 
of  this  point  of  view  is  contained  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Belin, 
President  of  the  Scranton  Lace  Company  of  Scranton,  who  says; 

I am  convinced  that  the  only  feasible  way  to  handle  pensions  for  dependent 
men  and  women  who  have  reached  a certain  age  is  by  a state  pension  fund.  The 
more  I have  studied  tlic  matter,  the  more  convinced  I am  that  a small  corporation 
like  ours  is  not  strong  enough  financially  to  guarantee  that  pensions  would  be  per- 
manent, and  unless  so  guaranteed  they  are  not  of  much  value. 

PROBLEM  OF  CASUAL  EMPLOYMENT  AS  RELATED  TO 
PENSION  LEGISLATION 

N.  8.  Reader,  Vice  President  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  writes  from  the  New  York  offices  of  the  corporation.  Mr. 
Reader  states: 

It  so  happens  that  in  tliis  Company  the  employment  we  have  to  offer  is  more 
or  less  intermittent  and  a contributory  pension  system  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  employees  of  our  Company  are  only 
with  us  at  intermittent  times,  due  to  changes  in  the  volume  of  work,  changes  due 
to  more  desirable  employment  being  feund  elsewhere,  etc.,  would  result  in  either 
refunding  the  employee  his  contribution  when  leaving  the  services  of  our  Company 
or  in  a tremendous  amount  of  work  in  following  through  the  contribution  made  by 
the  employee  while  in  the  service  of  possibly  a large  number  of  employers,  and  would 
not  in  our  opinion  work  out  satisfactorily  in  general  application. 

A pension  system  by  states  and  provided  by  taxation  would  mean  a man  might 
live  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  one  state  and  arrive  at  pension  age  or  con- 
dition shortly  after  moving  to  another,  which  would  seem  to  have  practically  the 
same  objection  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  individual  corporation.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  us  that  a general  pension  system  could,  only  be  workable  if  na- 
tional in  its  application. 

Mr.  Reader  goes  on  to  point  out  that  pension  systems  established 
by  individual  employers  cannot  take  care  of  the  problem  of  casual 
workers,  those  employed  by  individuals  with  no  financial  responsi- 
bility, and  those  working  for  themselves.  For  these  rea^ns,  Mr. 
Reader  believes  that  a national  pension  law  should  be  adopted 
rather  than  a state  law. 
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Similar  views  are  expressed  by  Henry  P.  Holfstot,  president  of 
the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  and  Equipment  Company. 

PROPOSES  SPECIAL  TAX  FOR  PENSION  FUND 

Mr.  W.  S.  BrumhaugJi,  'president  of  the  Monesscn  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company  of  Monessen,  submits  a plan  which  evidently 
amounts  to  a general  state  wide  non-contributory  pension  plan.  Mr. 
Brumbaugh  writes: 

I would  he  interested  in  some  sort  of  a tax  of  so  mann  m-ills  on  each  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  to  create  a fund  for  the  aged,  hath  men  and  women.  There  are  a great 
many  items  that  could  have  a small  tax  added  to  same  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

Let  this  tax  be  collected  the  same  time  the  usual  yearly  county  taxes  are  paid.  I 
cannot  see  why  anybody  would  cbject  to  an  additional  small  tax  on  gas  and  motor 
oils  to  establish  this  fund. 

• 

“STRAIGHT”  PENSION  THE  ONLY  SAFE  PLAN  FOR  ALL 

WORKERS 

Mr.  J.  B.  Shea,  president  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, can  see  no  safe  way  by  which  all  v age-earners  can  be  pro- 
tected against  dependence  in  old  age  except  through  a “straight” 
pension  system  paid  for  out  of  public  funds.  Mr.  Shea  would  prefer 
a compulsory  contributory  pension  plan  bnt  believes  that  there  is  no 
way  of  making  it  cover  all  employees,  those  of  both  sexes,  women 
employed  in  domestic  service,  and  workers  in  seasonal  or  intermit- 
tent occupations.  Mr.  Shea  sees  a danger  of  the  establishment  of  a 
bureaucracy  in  a State  old  age  pensions  system  but  sees  “no  equal- 
ly safe  way”  of  ytrotecting  all  those  he  believes  should  be  protected. 
Mr.  Shea  goes  on  to  say: 

Recognizing  the  human  appc.nl  of  some  pension  plan  and  the  injnstiecs  of  the 
present  “no  system”  and  favoring  some  compulsory  contributory  plan  as  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  a personal  interest  in  all,  I am  unable  to  coinince  myself  that  it 
can.  be  put  into  etfeet  in  a way  that  will  take  care  of  any  bnt  those  workers  who 
are  employed  by  large  and  strong  organizations.  I see  no  way  of  applying  it  to  the 
many  thousands  of  small  employers  or  to  liousehohl  service.  The  very  great  “mor- 
tality” in  all  newly  started  biisinesses  and  manufacturers  makes  almost  impossible 
the  proper  collection  of  employers  and  employees  contributions  by  the  state  and  that 
probably  means  that  unless  the  system  is  to  be  allowed  to  break  down  when  needed 
that  the  state  must  underwrite  the  whole  sum. 

SUGGESTS  THE  BLIND  ALSO  BE  INCLUDED 

Many  interesting  suggestions  are  made  by  the  correspondents  of 
the  Commission  in  replying  to  the  questionnaire.  Mr.  E.  C.  Eberly, 
president  and  treasurer  of  Oalcbroolc  Hosiery  Mills  of  Reading,  urges 
that  the  blind  be  brought  within  the  ])rovision  of  an  old  age  itension 
law : 

I 'idsh  to'  state  that  I a<m  thoroughly  in  favor  of  pensioning  the  old  arfe 
dependent,  hut  I am  also  thomughly  conmneed  the  blind  should  he  inchiAcd.  nn 
the  .same  class.  . . . 

4s 
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The  writer  then  goes  on  to  state  his  views  on  how  the  money  for 
pensions  should  be  raised: 

Every  person  over  2l  years  of  aye  should  pay  a maximum  fax,  whether  it  he  fifty 
cents  or  a dollar  in  order  to  get  a certain  amount.  The  greater  amount,  however, 
should  he  placed  ou  persons  according  to  his  financial  rating  or  standing.  In  other 
words  just  the  same  as  the  school  tax  is  made  up  at  the  present  time  of  a maximum 
amount  and  a mill  rate  per  thousand,  so  that  the  man  who  is  more  fortunate  pays 
more  to  this  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  have  it  so  that  everybody  is  in  on  this 
proposition. 

URGES  PENSIONS  AND  PROPER  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  E.  Rieck,  pret^idenf  of  the  Rieck-3FrJnnkin  Dairy  Company  of 
Pittsl)nrgh,  is  in  favor  of  a state  pension  si^stein.  He  believes  that 
institutional  care  for  the  aged  could  not  be  eliminated  entirely  by 
the  provision  of  regular  payments  by  tlie  State.  Many  aged  persons 
require  special  care,  ^Ir.  Eieck  points  ont,  and  their  relatives,  if 
any,  may  not  be  in  a position  to  render  this  type  of  assistance.  Mr. 
Rieck  writes  in  part: 

It  seems  to  me  ‘that  this  pension  plan  should  he  handled  hy  the  Government 
through  taxation,  but  I believe  that  there  would  have  to  be  institutions  as  well  as 
a pension  system.  The  institutions,  of  course,  would  be  for  those  who  could 
not  be  cared  for  among  their  own  people,  and  the  pension  system  for  those  who 
could  be  taken  care  cf  in  their  own  homes. 

II  CORPORATIONS  FAVORING  A SYSTEM  OF 
CONTRIBUTORY  PENSIONS 

A contributory  pension  is  generally  one  to  which  the  pensioner 
himself,  his  employer,  and  in  many  cases  the  state  or  nation  as  well, 
each  contribute  a certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  pension.  The 
contriltntions  are  generally  dedneted  from  the  wages  of  the  em- 
jdoyees  and  are  ]iaid  by  the  employer.  The  proportion  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  total  cost  made  by  each  party  vary  in  the  different 
countries  now  operating  under  such  plans.  The  principle  of  the  con- 
tribntoi-y  system  in  old  age  pensions  is  now  applied  in  varions  forms 
in  most  countries  Avhich  have  old  age  pensions  laws  in  force.  De- 
tailed studies  of  the  varions  pensions’  systems  known  to  be  in  opera- 
tion thronghont  the  world  at  the  present  time,  as  the  result  of  legis- 
lative enactment,  are  given  in  Chapter  V of  this  report. 

THE  CASE  FOR  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSIONS 

The  fundamental  argument  in  favor  of  the  contributory  principle 
in  providing  a fund  for  pensions  is  that  it  'wdll  tend  to  stimulate 
thrift  on  the  part  of  the  prospective  recipient  of  the  pension  and 
will  promote  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  self  reliance.  There  can 
be  no  suggestion  of  charity  or  pauperism,  it  is  argued,  in  taking  a 
pension  which  the  person  receiving  it  has  helped  to  pay  for.  From 
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the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  tlie  contributory  method  is  advo- 
cated because  it  involves  a minimum  of  indirect  taxation  and  be- 
cause tlie  costs  of  the  pension  system  are  thus  borne  for  the  most 
part  by  those  most  directly  concerned.  The  state,  it  is  contended, 
will  in  the  contributory  plan  find  an  economical  method  of  provid- 
ing against  indigence  in  old  age  and  eliminate  great  social  wastage 
as  the  result  of  the  lack  of  this  provision,  and  also  be  able  to  re- 
duce, in  the  long  run,  the  costs  of  maintaining  institutions  for  the 
care  of  paupers.  The  employer  benefits  by  having  a system  which 
tends  to  support  employee  morale  and  he  is  provided  with  an  effec- 
tive, automatic  and  humane  method  of  retiring  elderly  workers.  The 
obligation  which  is  now  generally  felt  by  most  employers  of  labor 
towards  making  some  provision  for  the  old  age  of  worn  out  em- 
ployees can  be  discharged  through  a state-operated  tension  system 
on  a contributoiy  pension  plan.  The  majority  advocate  a plan 
whereby  the  employer,  the  employee  and  the  Commonwealth  jointly 
contribute  to  its  ultimate  cost. 

Arguments  against  contributory  pensions  are  seldom  based  on 
theoretical  grounds.  The  practical  difficulties  against  putting  this 
system  into  effect  in  this  country  where  the  mobility  of  labor  is  so 
extensive,  are  generally  pointed  to  as  impossible  barriers  in  the 
adoption  of  a plan  similar  to  those  generally  in  practice  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  is  also  argued  that  in  the  long  run  direct  con- 
tributions from  wages  or  taxes  collected  from  the  public  in  general, 
are  paid  by  the  same  people  and  the  enormous  work  involved  in  the 
collection  and  the  recording  of  the  contributions  are  only  so  much 
extra  efforts.  A direct  tax  upon  all,  preferably  graded  in  accord- 
ance with  income,  it  is  pointed  out  by  many,  would  seem  a more 
simple  method  of  procedure  and  would  secure  the  same  results. 

A selection  of  typical,  or  outstanding  letters  from  business  men 
of  the  State  supporting  a contributory  old  age  pension  system  is 
given  here; 

TAX  PROFITS  FOR  PENSIONS  SAYS  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURER 

The  following  letter  indorsing  a contributory  system  of  old  age 
pensions  is  from  Mr.  N.  T.  Fohuell,  president  of  Fahoell,  Bro.  and 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Folwell  makes  the  interesting  sug- 
gestion that  employers  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  a certain 
proportion  of  net  profits  to  a pension  fund.  Says  this  executive: 

It  is  a very  interesting  problem  you  asked  me  to  give  you  my  opinion  on.  I 
have  not  only  read  your  letter  carefully  but  consulted  some  of  our  best  minds  on 
the  subject. 

We  believe  it  should  be  a State  affair  in  cnlectirtg  and  distributinc/  money  to  the 
aged  and  helpless. 

First,  a certain  percentage  from  each  worker  over  the  average  cost  of  living 
of  himself  or  family. 
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Kow  in  regard  to  the  employer.  I helieve  he  or  they  .should  contrihiite  a percentage 
of  their  net  profits  to  the  aged  pension  fund. 

OPINION  BASED  ON  EXPERT  STUDY 

A most  illuminating  response  to  the  questionnaire  was  from  Mr. 
F.  A.  Russell,  prcshlcnt  of  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  and  Pipe 
Foundry  Company.  Mr.  Russell  says  his  corporation  came  to  the 
conclusion  through  an  independent  study,  conducted  by  a specially 
qualified  expert  employed  by  the  company  for  this  purpose  that  a 
State  pension  system  was  a necessity  both  for  the  employer  and  the 
employee.  iMr.  Russell  wites: 

The  question  of  taking  care  of  aged  workers  in  industry,  and  the  pensioning  of 
employees  in  our  particular  Company,  has  received  our  careful  consideration  over 
the  last  three  years,  we  having  appointed  a Committee  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
to  investigate  the  problem,  and  if  possible  reach  some  solution  of  it : but,  frankly, 
the  more  we  studied  the  problem  the  less  we  felt  able  to  undertake  the  obligations 
which  would  naturally  follow.  In  the  beginning,  after  looking  into  certain  other 
plans,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  employ  somebody  having  had  ex- 
perience with  these  funds,  and  we  therefore  did  employ,  at  a cost  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  an  actuary  who  had  had  a wide  and  varied  experience  in  handling 
both  municipal  and  industrial  pension  plans.  We  then  made  a complete  survey  of 
all  of  our  employees,  getting  their  history,  ages,  etc.,  and  these  were  carefully 
studied  by  our  actuary.  We  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  plan 
which  was  financially  possible  for  this  Company  to  support  was  a contributory  plan. 
We  then  found  that  by  past  experience  in  a contributory  plan  the  large  percentage 
of  those  who  would  participate  were  thirty-five  and  over,  and  that  those  under  35 
generallj'  disregard  any  such  suggestions  so  that  as  I said  in  tlie  beginning,  the 
more  we  have  studied  it  the  less  we  have  come  to  a solution  cf  the  problem.  Your 
letter  bears  out  what  we  felt  would  be  the  outcome  of  our  plan  as  originally  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  Rnss('ll  goe.'^  on  to  answer  tlie  qiiestions  put  to  him  by  the 
commission  as  follows: 

Realizing  all  the  objections,  such  as  paternalism,  lack  of  incentive  to  the  in- 
dividual employer's  interests,  and  lack  of  incentive  to  remain  with  one  organiza- 
tion, I helieve  that  ultimately  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  lie  in  State  action, 
2irovided  it  can  be  properly  safeguarded  so  that  it  will  not  further  decrease  the  loyal- 
ty of  the  worker  to  the  organization,  and  provided  it  would  he  possible  to  have  all 
Industrial  States  take  action  along  similar  lines  w'ithout  too  great  a lapse  of  time. 

I am  in  favor  of  a contributory  plan  by  the  employers  and  employees,  to  go  into 
a Special  Fund  for  such  pwrpose. 

WESTINGHOUSE  HEAD  STRESSES  ACTUARIAL  DIFFICULTIES 

Mr.  E.  M.  Herr,  president  of  the  Westinghouse  ElcGtrie  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  is  in  favor  of  a contributory  pension  plan  if  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  he  sees  in  the  way  of  its  practical  application 
can  be  worked  out.  Mr.  Herr  definitely  expresses  dissatisfaction 
with  the  pension  scheme  now  in  operation  in  his  own  establishment. 
Says  Mr.  Herr: 

I do  not  believe  in  State  Pensions  for  Old  Age  Dependency  unless  they  are  of  a 
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contributory  character  and  tcorlced  out  in  such  a way  as  to  he  on  a thoroughly 
sound  basis  from  an  actuarial  standpoint. 

I realize  so  keenly  the  difficulty  of  providing  sufficient  resources  for  a pen- 
sion plan  of  this  sort  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  justified  as  a direct  cbliga- 
tion  on  tax  payers.  Furthermore,  it  would  tend  to  make  people  less  diligent  in 
providing  for  their  old  age  by  their  individual  efforts.  If,  however,  a contributory 
plan,  in  which  the  iiuhividual  and  the  State  can  share  on  some  basis  that  would 
make  it  actuarialhj  sound,  this  might  be  desirable  as  proriding  for  old  age  de- 
pendency. 

I am  not  satisfied  with  the  pension  plan  in  our  own  corporation  and  am  endeavor- 
ing to  work  out  a plan  along  contributory  lines,  which  I hope  may  be  practicable, 
although  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  working  it  out  on  a completely  satisfactory 
basis. 

STEEL  COMPANY  EXECUTIVE  FAVORS  CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN 

Mr.  James  0.  Carr,  vice  president  of  fthe  Allegheny  Steel  Com- 
pany  of  Breckenridge  and  Pittsburgli  would  have  the  prospective 
pensioner  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  pension  and  proposes  that  an 
actuarial  study  be  made  to  determine  whether  employers  of  labor 
should  also  make  some  contributions.  Mr.  Carr  writes: 

We  have  before  us  your  communication  with  respect  to  the  study  of  the  subject 
of  Old  Age  Pensions.  We  have  given  this  matter  a great  deal  of  consideration  dur- 
ing recent  years  and  we  have  also  had  it  up  for  discussion  several  times  siiioe  the 
receipt  of  ycur  communication. 

This  problem  is  one  which  is  going  to  l)e  very  difficult  of  solution  because  there 
are  so  many  conflicting  interests  involved.  We  cannot  answer  your  questionnaire 
categcrically  nor  to  the  extent  which  you  desire.  We  do  not  believe  that  old  age 
pensions  should  be  handled  by  tlie  State  the  same  as  workmen's  compensation,  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  people  of  the  State  would  consider  a tax  on  industry  such 
as  this  would  involve.  On  the  other  hand  inasmuch  as  the  pensioner  is  the  benefici- 
ary under  any  plan  of  this  kind  it  tcould  seem  as  though  he  should  contrihute  the 
amount  necessary  to  establish  the  fund  which  is  to  afford  him  protection  in  his  old 
age.  Whether  employers  and  the  State  should  also  contribute  to  such  fund  is  a 
question  which  can  only  be  accurately  determined  by  ascertaining  how  much  ex- 
pense tliere  is  involved. 

As  we  view  this  whole  pension  proposition  it  is  entirely  a question  of  dollars 
and  cents  without  involving  the  matter  of  sentiment  and  we  believe  the  only  ivay 
in  which  it  can  be  presented  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  their 
intelligent  consideration  is  by  showing  them  actually  what  burdens  will  fall  upon 
them  by  the  establishment  of  any  pension  plan. 

This  is  not  a matter  impossible  of  accomplishment  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
involve  some  expense  which  should  be  handled  in  an  actuarial  manner  as  this 
is  the  only  method  I know  of  by  which  it  could  be  properly  determined  where  the 
burden  would  be,  as  well  as  the  benefits  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  worked  out 
along  these  lines. 

SAYS  THEORY  OF  STRAIGHT  PENSIONS  GOOD  BUT  HAS  NOT 
WORKED  OUT  IN  PRACTICE 

Mr.  Grellet  Collhis,  president  of  the  Dill  and  Collins  Company,  of 
Philadelphia  is  in  favor  of  a contributory  compulsory  pension  plan 
or  a compulsory  insurance  law.  Mr.  Collins  says  that  he  believes 
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the  theoiy  of  a straight  pension  scheme  is  a good  one  but  has  not 
worked  out  successfully  in  England  or  Glermany.  The  middle-aged 
person  must  not  be  penalized  under  any  scheme  that  is  worked  out, 
Mr.  Collins  insists,  or  it  will  become  virtually  impossible  for  men 
and  women  past  the  prime  of  life  to  secure  employment. 

CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN  WOULD  AID  CASUAL  LABOR  SAYS 
BUILDING  CONTRACTOR 

Mr.  George  8.  Fisher,  secretary  of  L H.  Focht  and  Son-,  In,c.,  of 
Reading,  declares  that  in  his  view  the  majority  of  employers  in  his 
own  industrj^  are  in  favor  of  provision  being  made  against  depend- 
ency in  old  age  but  that  many  ai’e  unable  to  meet  the  need  through 
voluntary  efforts.  The  fact  that  building-trades  labor  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  casual  for  the  most  part  makes  it  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployer, in  the  construction  industry,  to  pay  pensions  in  any  but  a 
vei’y  few  cases.  The  writer  holds  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  em- 
ployer, simply  .because  his  labor  turnover  is  constant,  should  not  '' 
be  relieved  of  his  responsibility  towards  aged  building-trades  work- 
people who  have  always  been  diligent  and  industrious  even  though 
conditions  force  them  to  change  jobs  continually.  Under  a compiil- 
soiy  contributory  pension  plan  enacted  by  law,  this  correspondent 
argues,  even  the  casual  common  laborer  could  be  protected  and  each 
employer  would  make  a payment  to  the  pension  fund  on  behalf  of 
the  individual  in  exact  ratio  to  the  length  of  time  employed  by  the 
contractor  be  it  long  or  short.  Mr.  Fisher  writes: 

We  have  given  this  matter  serious  thought  and,  like  the  majority  of  employers, 
we  feel  that  sometMng  should  he  and  must  he  done  to  insure  the  workers  a means 
of  livelihood  tohen  they  reach  the  twilight  of  their  working  lives.  It  is  easy  to 
come  to  this  conclusion,  but  the  solving  of  the  problem  is  indeed  another  matter, 
far  from  easy. 

From  our  experience  in  the  building  business,  ■where  we  have  a large  labor 
turnover,  we  do  not  see  how  tlie  employer  himself  can  set  up  a pension  system. 
We  are  not  like  the  large  manufacturers  who  employ  from  year  to  year  thousands 
of  workers  who  remain  constant  irt  such  employment  even  to  twenty-five,  thirty 
and  forty  years.  On  large  construction  jobs  we  employ  additional  men  and  at 
the  completion  of  such  jobs,  very  often  have  to  let  them  go.  Sometimes  we  never 
hear  of  them.  Should  such  additional  employees  reach  the  age  limit  when  the  pen- 
sion plan  becomes  operative,  ha\dng  worked  only  a few  months  in  our  employ,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  us  to  have  to  shoulder  the  burden.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
if  they  had  worked  for  us  for  a long  period.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  problems  applying  to  workers  in  the  construction  business. 

Therefore,  we  feel  that  any  action  taken  should  he  on  a State  basis  such  as 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Mothers'  Pension,  etc. 

We  favor  a contrihutory  plan,  the  funds  to  he  raised  hy  the  State,  the  employee 
and  the  employer.  The  idea  of  placing  the  burden  upon  only  one  of  these  three 
does  not  meet  with  our  approval,  regardles  of  which  selection  is  made.  In  our 
opinion,  the  knowledge  that  the  fund  is  made  up  mutually  will  tend  to  eliminate 
any  serious  controversy  which  would  be  likely  if  one  or  two  classes  were  excluded 
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from  contributing.  Another  feature  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  that  with  three  classes 
contributing,  the  pro-rata  contributions  would  be  lower  and  should  not  be  burden- 
some to  any  contributor. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  8cJvicartz>,  president  of  Proctor  d Schwatz,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  writes  espousing  a compulsory  old  age  pension  law  eith- 
er on  a national  scale  or  through  cooperation  by  the  different  states. 
Mr.  Schwartz  believes  that  indu.strj-  in  this  State  might  be  forced 
to  shoulder  a handicap  as  against  its  competitors  in  other  States  if 
Pennsylvania  were  to  adopt  a pension  system  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  other  parts  of  the  country: 

7 would  he  heartily  in  favor  of  Legislation  making  old  age  pensions  compulsory, 
jM’ovided  that  such  a law  icore  national,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  cooperation 
between  the  different  states. 

I think  there  is  grave  danger  that  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pa-ssed  such 
legislation  and  other  states  did  not.  it  would  bring  about  an  increased  cost  to 
Pennsylvania  manufacturers  which  would  put  them  at  a decided  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  manufacturers  of  other  states. 

PROPOSES  CONTRIBUTIONS  BE  BASED  ON  EARNINGS 

Mr.  J.  Canary,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cement  Company, 
writes  interestingly  and  at  length  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire  from 
the  New  York  sales  offices  of  the  concern.  He  urges,  among  other 
things,  that  employees  should  contribute  to  a ] tension  plan  accord- 
ing to  their  earnings  but  all  should  receive  equal  benefits  on  the  the- 
ory that  all  workers,  in  the  last  analysis,  do  equally  necessary  work 
in  spite  of  differences  in  pay.  This  business  man  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eligibility  of  the  female  non-wage  earner,  the  housewife, 
and  the  widow,  to  contribute  to  a pension  fund  to  which  the  State 
shall  also  contribute.  Says  this  executive: 

My  view  is  that  provision  for  old  age  is  tcise.  Whether  it  bo  through  a pension 
system  or  through  state  institutional  work  is  the  question.  In  many  cases  unlese 
the  workman  makes  provision  for  his  non-earning  years  it  must  be  done  by  the 
State.  It  may  be  begging  the  question  ; none-the-less  it  is  the  fact,  that  it  becomes 
paternalistic  when  the  state  alone  makes  provision,  and  the  workm.an  passes  on 
to  society  the  problem  of  providing  for  him  through  its  tax  contribution.  As  a 
general  rule  no  man  .should  ask  fcr  help,  nor  should  it  be  given,  until  he  first  helps 
himself  if  he  is  able,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  may  be  able. 

Answering  tlie  questions  as  put  in  the  Commission’s  questionnaire 
this  officer  says: 

A pension,  as  we  understand  the  word,  without  contribution  and  by  taxation 
alone  is  unjust  and  exceeds  the  duty  of  the  government.  The  State  may  do  this 
for  institutional  work  -\\-ith  reason,  and  while  that  may  be  more  costly  i)er  cai>ita, 
none-the-less  it  is  desirable  tliat  it  be  done  that  way.  iNIany  a man  will  soon  tire 
of  working  if  the  State  wil  support  him  at  his  own  home,  while  if  he  has  to  enter 
an  institution,  submit  to  its  discipline,  etc.,  he  will  continue  his  usual  work  and 
enjoy  what  he  will  assert  to  be  his  freedom. 

The  contributory  system  is  certainly  a better  plan.  In  fact  the  word  “pension" 
js  a poor  one.  State  aid  is  better  because  it  means  the  individual  must  do  his 
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share  first  and  if  necessary  \vill  ho  given  aid.  Pensions  excite  the  man's  cupidity 
to  get  what  he  needs  from  someone  else,  unless  he  contributes  to  that  pension.  In 
the  latter  case  he  is  entitled  to  the  funds  of  his  own  contribution,  and  maybe 
self  denials,  and  holds  his  head  up  and  is  entitled  to  respect.  He  has  worked 
fcr  society,  been  paid,  and  desires  independence,  and  wilingly  does  what  he  can  to 
secure  it.  This  man,  probably  would  do  liis  best  to  remain'  self  supporting  even 
though  an  old  ago  pension  awaited  him  without  any  contribution.  On  the  other 
band,  those  unwilling  though  able  to  contribute,  would  be  willing  to  age  rapidly  to 
attain  a state  of  idleness  without  interrupting  their  daily  habits. 

Contrihutions  should  he  compulsory.  A man  should  be  compelled  to  use  all  means 
in  his  power  to  support  himself  before  calling  on  others.  The  man  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  provision  for  old  age  and  failing,  he  should  face  the  results. 
Individual  cases  maj'  easily  contradict  this  view,  but  we  are  speaking  of  25,000,000 
workmen,  now  virile  and  active  and  also  intelligent. 

Though  might,  hewever,  be  properly  given  to  tlie  sitdation  as  it  exists.  Some 
men  receive  larger  retTirn  from  labor  than  others  though  each  fills  a necessary  place. 
Therefore,  contrihufivn  should  he  made  hij  a percentage  of  earnings  xoiihout,  hoio- 
ever,  any  distinction-  or  difference  in  the  benefits  to  he  received.  That  could  be 
labor's  contributions  to  itself — all  contribute  according  to  earnings,  but  all  shall  en- 
joy the  benefits  erpially.  If  returns  are  to  be  measured  by  contributions  we  then 
liave  insurance,  which  uncpiestionably  is  the  ideal  way  of  solving  the  situation  and 
though  troublesome,  perhaps,  none-the-less  is  the  way  to  build  a nation  of  independ- 
ent manhood  rather  than  dependent  serfs. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STATE 
Mr.  R Pemljerton  HufcJiinson,  presideut  of  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Companif  writes  from  the  Pliiladeljdiia  headquarters  of  the  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Hutchinson  says: 

I believe  in  a-  contributory  system  wherein  contrihu-tions  are  made  hy  the  State 
and  all  citizens  who  irish  to  become  beneficiaries  in  their  old  age.  This  system 
should  be  on  a voluntary  basis,  IMr.  Hutchinson  urges. 

SUGGESTS  PENSIONS  BE  BASED  UPON  DEPENDENCY 
Mr.  Irving  L.  Wilson,  president  of  Jacob  Reed’s  and  Sons  of 
Philadelphia,  states- that  in  his  view  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
State  to  take  action  towards  meeting  he  problem  of  dependency  in 
old  age.  Mr.  Wilson  prefers  some  sort  of  insurance  system  for 
old  age  pensions.  The  plan  of  this  executive  is  as  follows: 

We  do  not  favor  a plan  -which  might  encourage  the  beneficiary  to  be  extravagant 
during  his  earning  period,  with  a view  to  becoming  entirely  dependent  on  the 
state  in  his  old  age.  Rather  it  seems  to  us  that  some  plan,  should  be  devised  by 
xoMch  the  beneficiary  ivil  contribute  a specified  share  toioard  a premium  to  pay  for 
old  age  insurance,  it  being  determined  at  the  maturity  of  his  policy  whether  he  was 
dependent  on  the  insurance  and  if  not  so  depen'dent  he  is  to  receive  only  a share 
of  his  insurance,  pro  rata  to  the  extent  in  which  he  had  participated  in  the  prem- 
iums. In  this  -way  the  participant  or  beneficiary  would  be  encouraged  to  invest 
something  towai’d  his  declining  years,  which  would  be  repayable  to  him,  perhaps 
with  some  interest,  whether  he  needed  such  assistance  at  that  time  or  not,  and  the 
State  should  not  be  obligated  beyond  the  participant’s  investment  unless  it  appeared 
at  the  time  that  he  was  dependent  and  needed  the  relief. 
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WANTS  BURDEN  DISTRIBUTED 

Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  Treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Bituminous  Coal 
Mining  Bonds  of  Pliiladeli)liia,  is  in  favor  of  a compulsory  con- 
tributory pension  system.  He  says: 

I believe  that  old  age  should  be  liberallij  provided  for,  and  that  if  at  all  possible, 
contributions  toward  that  end  should  he  compulsory,  in  order  that  the  few  who 
are  willing  to  contribute,  should  not  he  compfdled  to  bear  the  entire  burden. 

GLAD  STATE  IS  AWAKENING  TO  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Simon  Miller,  President  of  the  Jacob  Miller's  and  Sons  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  commends  the  State  for  awakening  to  what 
the  writer  believes  to  be  its  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  pen- 
sions for  the  indigent  aged.  Mr.  Miller  says; 

It  is  a good  sign  that  the  State  is  awakening  to  its  resiKinsibility  and  I trust 
your  labor  will  result  in  putting  upon  the  statue  boohs  a worhahlc  and  equitable 
plan. 

Mr.  Miller's  preference  for  a Contributory  pension  system  are 
stated  as  follows: 

Any  State  plan  should  require  the  contributions  of  all  parties  based  on  employ- 
ment of  all  males  over  18  years  of  age;- on  all  females  over  28  years  of  age.  The 
basis  of  this  thought  lies  in  the  fact  that  males  going  into  industry  is  predicated 
upon  the  theory  that  their  productive  years  wil  be  given  to  industry,  whilst  the 
employment  of  females  is  only  a stop-gap  until  such  time  as  they  marry. 

Mr.  Miller  makes  an  important  point  in  the  following  observation: 

One  great  advantage  of  a pension  system  would  be  the  removal  cf  the  fear  of 
employers,  that  engaging  a man  in  middle  life  entails  a moral  obligation  to  take 
care  of  such  an  employee  in  old  age.  The  employment  office  would  not  so  often 
answer  “too  old”  to  men  of  40  or  -jO  years  of  age.  In  other  words,  the  product''-- 
average  age  would  be  increased  and  society  thereby  benefited. 

JACOB  D.  LIT  URGES  COMPULSORY  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSION 

PLAN 

Mr.  Jacob  D.  Lit,  head  of  the  Lit  Department  Store  of  Philadelphia. 
indorses  a contributory  pension  plan  in  which  the  State,  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  shall  participate. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wykoff,  head  of  the  Wykoff  Depairtment  Store  in  Strouds- 
burg, also  indorses  this  plan  for  provision  against  dependence*  in 
old  age. 

Mr.  E.  D.  David,  assistant  treasurer  of  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  favors  legislation  estalilishing  a compulsory 
contributory  pension  plan  in  which  the  State,  employer  and  em- 
ployee shall  share  the  cost. 

VOTING  SHOULD  BE  QUALIFICATION  FOR  PENSION 

Mr.  B.  IF.  Ken,  President  of  The  Railicay  and  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Greensburg,  says  that  he  is  opposed  to  such  ‘'pater- 
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nalistic”  legislation  as  an  old  age  pension  law  but  goes  on  to  state 
that  if  such  a measure  is  adopted  in  this  State  it  should  be  on  a 
contributory  basis.  A contributory  scheme  if  adopted  should  be 
compulsoiw,  Jlr.  Ken  points  out. 

Mr.  Ken  thinks  a pension  plan  framed  on  tlie  principles  of  the 
Workmen’s  Coni])ensation  Act  might  produce  a workable  scheme, 
but  in  that  case  “all  possible  beneficiaries  should  contribute.”  No 
person  should  be  entitled  to  an  old  age  pension,  Mr.  Ken  believes, 
unless  lie  voted  regularly  at  all  elections.  If  a poll  tax  were  estab- 
lished to  pay  for  pensions,  this  would  provide  a ready  means  of 
checking  up  on  vote  dodgers,  Mr.  Ken  observes. 

STATE  ACTION  NEEDED  TO  FORCE  ISSUE 

Mr.  F.  A.  Foote.  Vicc-prc'.‘iident  of  The  Venango  ManufacUiring 
Compang  of  Franklin,  believes  that  state  action  will  be  necessary 
to  “force  the  issue’’  and  to  secure  the  general  establishment  of  a 
contributory  old  age  jjension  fund  or  a system  of  insurance.  Mr. 
Foote  warns  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  regulations  making 
the  contributions  assessed  upon  the  employer  “moderate.” 

WOULD  REMOVE  FEELING  OF  CHARITY 

Mr.  Albert  Walton,  Pre-'<i<lent  of  J.  IF.  Paxson  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, in  speaking  of  legislation  to  establish  a contributory  pen- 
sion plan  on  a state  wide  system,  writes: 

This  plan  is  far  better  than  that  of  requiring  individual  action  by  employers 
of  labor,  as  it  would  be  more  comprehensive ; it  would  cover  those  cases  of  aged 
employees  working  for  firms  of  very  limited  capital,  as  well  as  individuals  and 
partnerships  not  possessing  sufficient  income  to  properly  and  safely  establish  re- 
serves to  take  care  of  old  employees. 

We  prefer  ihe  eonirihuiort/  .system,  as  such  removes  to  a great  extent  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pensioned  the  fnet  that  they  are  recipients  of  charity.  This 
active  working  life  gives  them  a degree  of  satisfaction  they  would  not  possess  under 
a non-contributory  plan.  It  would  also  be  a much  better  economical  proposition. 

We  tcould  he  in  furor  of  a compulsory  plan  of  the  above  character  as  we  have 
little  faith  in  one  proving  successful  based  upon  a voluntary  basis. 

IRON  COMPANY  FAVORS  PLAN 

Mr.  S.  O.  Klivgilhofer,  Secretary  of  The  Pittsburgh  Bridge  and 
Iron  Worlis,  Pittsburgh,  is  in  agreement  with  the  ipiropo.sal  for  a 
compulsory  contributory  old  age  pension  plan  through  state  action. 
As  an  alternative  plan,  Mr.  Klingilhofer  would  favor  an  insurance 
system  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  Pensylvania  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Act. 

FEARS  ADDED  COSTS  OF  MANUFACTURE 

Mr.  Barry  Bead,  President  of  The  Read  Machinery  Company, 
York,  states  clearly  and  frankly  that  the  principal  difficulty  they 
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see  in  putting  an  old  age  pension  law  into  effect  is  the  possible 
addition  to  tlie  cost  of  manufactured  goods.'  Mr.  Bead  assumes 
that  there  must  be  a sharp  increase  in  taxes  to  provide  funds  for 
pensions  if  legislation  along  these  lines  goes  into  effect,  isever- 
the-less,  Mr.  Bead  is  in  favor  of  a compulsory  contributory  pension 
fund  to  which  the  employer  and  emi)loyee  only  shall  contribute  and 
which  shall  be  under  Federal  control.  Mr.  Bead  says: 

There  can  he  no  question  as  to  old  age  pensions  being  a xcorthy  cause,  and  a 
move  for  the  good  of  humanity ; the  only  question  concerning  its  application  is  to 
what  must  be  the  wages  of  employees,  and  the  earnings  of  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness) men,  if  these  added  taxes  must  be  provided  for. 

With  increases  in  taxation  for  various  and  numerous  worthy  causes  still  open, 
it  must  mean  that  laborers  and  workers  must  be  paid  increased  wages,  and  cor- 
respondingly, manufacturers  must  obtain  increased  prices  for  their  manufactured 
products.  . , 

The  matter  o5  Old  age  Pension  is  worthy,  and  being  soineuhat  familiar  with  the 
methods  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  I am  a believer  that  so  far  the  best 
result  is  the  plan  of  employers  and  employees  contributing  to  a special  fund  for  the 
purpose. 


SUGGESTS  PENSION  OF  DOLLAR  A DAY 

Mr.  Howard  Coonley,  President  of  The  Walworth  Company,  writ- 
ing from  the  General  offices  of  tlie  coi*i)oration  in  Boston,  goes  on 
record  in  favor  of  a compulsory  contributory  pension  plan,  if  pos- 
sible by  a Federal  enactment  rather  than  only  state  wide.  Mr. 
Coonley  suggests  that  the  Old  Aye  Pension-  be  $1.00  per  duy  and 
thinks  contrihations  should  be  made  by  the  State  or  Nation,  the  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

OWN  PENSION  FUND  ON  SAFE  BASIS  BUT  FAVORS  STATE 

ACTION 

Mr.  Theodore  Ahrens,  President  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manu- 
facturing Company,  writes  from  the  General  offices  of  the  concern 
in  Pittsburgh  in  favor  of  a contributorv^  pension  scheme.  Mir.  Ahrens 
is  one  of  those  executives  who  believes  in  state  action  despite  the 
fact  that  his  company  maintains  its  own  pension  system.  He 
stresses  the  fact  that  his  corporation  feels  it  must  maintain  its 
aged  workers  in  the  absence  of  a state  pension  system.  His  letter 
reads  in  part: 

I favor  a system  of  insurance  or  pensions  for  aged  men  and  women  who  could 
qualify  for  this  by  attaining  a certain  age,  citizenship,  etc.  These  pensions  to  bo 
paid  out  of  a fund  to  which  the  employers,  the  employees  and  the  State  icould  con- 
tribute. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  has  operated  a Pension  Fund" 
for  over  12  years.  ...  So  long  as  there  is  no  statewide  plan  or  fund  to  take 
care  of  old  and  disabled  employees  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  have 
been  doing  this  for  12  years. 
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Mr.  Ahrens  sends  the  Commission  along  with  his  own  letter  a 
comi^rehensive  memorandum  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  ^Ir.  John  C.  Iteed,  a veteran  official  of  tiie  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Pension  Fund 
of  the  Corporation.  The  President  of  the  comx>any  substantially  in- 
dorses Mr.  Reeds  views  which  are  in  part  as  follows: 

When  we  admit  to  ourselves,  and  put  that  admission  into  industrial  practice — 
that  mind  combined  with  brawn,  is  the  only  creative  power  in  the  material  affairs 
of  man,  and  that  it  constitutes  our  sole  and  only  means  cf  providing  for  the  material 
existence  of  the  race,  we  shall  have  made  some  progress  towards  a rational  and 
enduring  solution  of  the  problem  submitted  to  you  by  the  Commission. 

When  industry  acquires  inert  materials  for  its  conduct,  it  does  not  pay  for  an 
optional  part  of  what  has  been  delivered  to  it,  and  demand  to  be  excused  from 
payment  to  those  who  furnished  that  material  because  it  can  obtain  other  material 
it  considers  more  advantageous  to  it.  The  law  absolutely  demands  and  enforces  that 
the  purchaser  pay  for  all  the  seller  has  delivered. 

When  industry  employs  the  manual  energy  of  man,  and  hy  its  own  admission  has 
used  it  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  excused  from  paying  for  all  that  it  has  used. . .Justice 

demands  the  same  equity  for  the  seller  of  human  energy  and  hraion  that  it  exacts 

for  the  owner  of  inert  material — the  payment  in  full,  for  all  delivered. 

INDUSTRIAL  PENSIONS  CAUSE  DISPLACEMENT  OF  WORKERS 

AT  EARLIER  AGES 

Mr.  Reed  goes  on  to  show  liow  pensions  have  aided  the  efficient 
operation  of  some  industries: 

The  pretest  of  an  awakened  conscience  in  the  people  has  penetrated  the  deaf  ear 
of  efficiency,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  human  factor  in  industry,  and  has 
compelled  industry  to  seek  a defense.  That  defense  industry  has  found  in  a depend- 
ent pension  system  which,  instead  of  being  for  the  relief  for  the  human  factor  in 
industry,  has  been  made  the  most  valuable  ally  of  a more  and  more  rigid  efficiency. 

The  protest  of  the  people  was  against  the  discarding  of  the  worn-out  human 

material  cf  industry,  that  efficiency  deemed  necessary  to  condemn  to  idleness,  to 
maintain  a higher  efficiency,  and  without  any  provision  for  the  welfare  of  those 
dismissed,  or  even  of  any  p)rovision  for  thir  existence.  These  dismissed  inefficients 
become  the  depeij.dents  of  the  people,  and  not  of  industry,  which  repudiated  re- 
sponsibility in  any  degree.  And  to'  the  extent  that  those  dismissed  are  not  supported 
by  industry,  private  enterprise  is  conducted  at  tlie  general  expense. 

Executives  demand  efficiency  in  managers- — managers  exact  efficiency  from  super- 
intendents— superintendents  from  foremen,  and  foremen  from  workmen.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  pension  was  more  efficient  than  the  toleration  of  any  lessened 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  wage  earner,  and  that  the  pension  could  be  made  the 
strongest  support  of  the  efficiency  of  management  by  weeding  out  the  last  vestige 
of  inefficiency  that,  to  an  extent,  without  the  pension,  its  strongest  advocates  never 
before  had  the  courage  to  enforce. 

So  that  a large  number  of  wage-earners,  rightly  or  wrongly  suspected  of  ineffici- 
ency, upon  the  sole  judgment  of  their  superiors,  were  released  on  pensions  as  soon 
as  they  became  otherwise  eligible.  So  that  to  the  former  limited  crop  of  inefficients 
by  age,  has  been  added  their  suspected  companions.  Tliis  will  be  found  to  be  true 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  in  pension  rolls  where  this  has  occurred,  and  not 
because  employees  age  more  speedily  now  than  formerly,  or  because  they  become 
inefficient  earlier  than  when  the  pension  roll  was  started. 
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ANOTHER  PHILADELPHIAN  URGES  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSIONS 

Mr.  Edlcard  Morton,  Eecrefary  of  The  Henry  H.  Sheip 

Manuf.  Company , Philadelphia,  favors  a contributory  pension  sys- 
tem to  be  paid  by  the  employer  and  employees  only. 

Any  pension  system  contemplates  aiding  those  not  in  need  and  therefore  should 
be  contributory  so  that  there  should  be  no  ciuestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting 
the  pension  whether  or  not  in  need  of  it. 


WOULD  PREVENT  “LAY-OFS” 

Mr.  T.  M.  Uptegrajf,  T ice-presUlcnt  of  The  Piitshuryh  117/??  Paper 
Company  is  in  favor  of  a compulsory  contributory  state  pension 
system  but  advocates  that  the  employees  and  the  State  only  should 
contribute  to  the  pension  fund.  Mr.  UptegralT  believes  that  the  em- 
ployer would  pay  his  share  through  added  taxation.  This  executive 
argues  that  such  a pension  system  would  tend  to  enable  emiiloyers 
to  lay-off  fewer  workers  during  periods  of  business  depression.  He 
writes  on  this  point  as  follows: 

If  employees  and  state  contribute  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  a pension 
sj-stem  in  times  of  business  depressions,  manufacturers  would  not  lay  off  men  and 
women  to  save  wages  ami  pension  payments  but  would  endeavor  to  keep  employed 
those  employees  centributing  to  the  pension  system.  "■ 

MR.  LESSING  ROSENWALD  FAVORS  COMPULSORY  CONTRIBU- 
TORY PENSION  PLAN  . 

Mr.  Lessing  PosemraJd.  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company, 
Philadelphia,  speaking  for  himself  and  not  for  the  Company  as  a 
whole,  favors  state  action  to  establish  a contributory  pension  system 
if  provision  is  made  to  exempt  such  industries  as  have  already  estab- 
lished pen.sion  funds  which  pay  at  least  the  minimum  amount  under 
the  State  controlled  system.  i\Ir.  Posenwald  would  hare  ^he  em- 
ployer and  employee  hear  the  full  cost  of  old  age  pensions. 

ADDITIONAL  INDORSEMENTS  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN 

Preference  for  contributor}-  old  age  pension  plans  are  also  ex- 
pressed by  The  Roller-Smith  Company  of  Bethlehem  and  by  Presi- 
dent C.  Mahln  Kline  of  The  Smith,  Kline  cf-  French  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

WOULD  COMPEL  EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOYER  TO  CONTRIBUTE 

TOWARDS  PENSIONS 

Mr.  Jack  L.  Straub,  President  of  The  Bearings  Componf  of  Amer- 
ice,  Lancaster,  is  in  favor  of  a compulsory  strife  supervised  for  Fed- 
eral) contributory  pension  plan.  fffr.  Straub  irould  hare  the  cni- 
ployer  and  employee  bear  the  cost. 
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SUGGESTS  FUNDS  BE  RAISED  IN  SAME  MANNER  AS  SCHOOL 

TAXES 

1 Ii6  A.ssist(int  Tredsui'dr  of  The  Hooth-T'linn  lAmi'ted,  Pittsburgh 
favors  a compulsory  contributory  insurance  plan  to  be  paid  by  the 
State,  county,  city  and  borougii  in  the  same  manner  as  the  funds 
are  raised  for  schools.  His  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

The  plan  should  be  compulsory  for  everybody.  The  State,  county,  city,  borough, 
etc.  should  share  to  relieve  its  own  burden.  Just  how  people  or  individuals  should 
be  divided  from  county,  city  and  borough  tax,  I don’t  see  but  non-property  owners 
should  bear  some  of  the  burden  because  they  usually  need  this  law  most  of  all. 

BELIEVE  PLAN  MUST  BE  COMPULSORY 

President  E.  E.  Boopes  of  the  Vnion  Draum  Steel  Copany, 
Heaver  Falls,  believes  that  only  a compulsory  plan  can  be  made 
successful.  He  prefers  a contributory  plan  sui)ported  by  employers 
and  employees. 

Another  endorsement  of  the  comjndsory  contributory  principle  is 
made  by  J.  A.  Sucker,  President  of  the  Lev'ishnrg  Chair  Corpora- 
tion, Lewisburg.  Mr.  Sucker  says: 

We  strongly  favor  the  plan  of  all  three  groui)s  contributing  and  that  the  provi- 
sions be  mandatory  and  not.  dependent  upon  the  option  cf  any  of  the  interested 
parties. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Mattison,  President  of  the  Keashey  if-  Mattison  Com- 
pany, Ambler,  also  sa^’s  that  in  his  judgment  a .system  of  contri- 
butions made  liy  the  state,  employers  and  employees  is  the  best 
feasible  plan  to  lie  suggested. 

The  President  of  the  Union  Paving  Company,  Philadelphia  indorses 
the  same  princiide  and  suggests  that  contributions  “should  be  some- 
thing as  follows:  State  20  ]»er  cent;  employer  .30  iter  cent;  and 
employee  50  per  cent.  The  employees  contributions  might  be  gradu- 
ated to  conform  to  his  age  or  proportional  to  his  actual  net  earn- 
ings as  in  United  vStates  Income  Tax.” 

SAYS  CONSUMING  PUBLIC  SHOULD  ULTIMATELY  CARRY  COST 

The  consuming  public  should  indirectly,  carry  the  cost  of  a com- 
pulsory contributory  old  age  pension  system  writes  Mr.  Frederick 
Willson,  President  of  Willson  Goggles,  Inc.,  Heading.  Mr.  Willson 
advocates  that  contributions  should  be  paid  by  the  employer  and 
eni]>loyee  only  l)ut  as  the  result  of  a Federal  enactment  enforcing 
such  action.  The  cost  of  the  pension  system  sdiould  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  production  and  thus  be  distributed  among  the  general  public. 

RADIO  CONCERN  FAVORS  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSION  PLAN 

Mr.  R.  F.  Perrott,  Employment  Manager  of  the  Atwater  Kent 
Manufacturing  Company  believes  that  an  employer  should  contribute 
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to  an  old  pension  fund  “in  some  proportion  to  his  total  payroll.’’ 

Mr.  Perott  says: 

It  seems  that  those  things  which  are  given  to  individuals  of  the  working  class 
without  any  attendant  responsibility  on  their  part  are  considered  very  lightly.  For 
this  reason  the  writer  believes  that  part  of  the  income  of  An  Old  Age  Pension  Fund 
should  come  from  workers  themselves,  probably  as  a direct  deduction  by  the  em- 
ployer from  their  wages.  The  employer  of  labor,  ice  believe,  should  also  contri- 
bute to  such  a fund  in  some  proportion  to  his  total  payroll. 

The  writer  would  not  venture  to  forward  any  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
state  should  contribute,  other  than  the  expense  of  supervising  the  operation  of 
such  a system. 

WOULD  MAKE  FOR  BETTER  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS’ 

Mr.  F.  E.  Troutman,  President  of  the  Standard  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, points  out  that  a compulsory  contributory  pension  plan  “would 
make  for  a better  relajtion,  or  feeling,  between  the  employee  and 
employer.” 

PUBLIC  APPRECIATES  VALUE  OF  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  A.  M.  Oppenheimer,  President  of  The  Apollo  Steel  Company, 
of  Apollo,  believes  that  public  opinion  has  now  become  sufficiently 
enlightened  in  all  states  to  appreciate  the  value  of  mutual  aid  in 
tlie  provision  of  old  age  pensions.  Mr.  Oppenlieimer  advocated  a 
contributory  pension  plan.  He  writes  in  part: 

We  should  adopt  a Pension  Plan  in  all  States  at  the  carlie.st  possible  time.  A 
plan  of  this  kind  will  relieve  many  persons  and  families  of  the  constant  fear  of 
ivhat  may  be  facing  them  or  their  relatives  in  old  age.  tVe  are  ready  for  the  adopt- 
tion  of  some  reasonable  system  of  pensions  now,  as  the  people,  generally,  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  value  of  mutual  help  and  cooperation  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

PHILADELPHIA  DEPARTMENT  HEAD  SEES  ADVANTAGE  IN 

CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN 

President  Morris  L.  Clothier  of  Straichridge  tC-  Clothier,  Philadel- 
phia, after  stating  tlie  problems  encountered  in  their  own  contribu- 
tory pension  plan  points  out  the  advantages  of  a general  old  age 
pension  plan  as  follows: 

We  must  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  have  gone  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  matter,  that  such  (private  pension)  associations  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  must,  sooner  or  later,  face  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a scientilc  system  under  State  control,  supported  by  centributions  b.v 
employer  and  employee,  perhaps  t\dth  provision  for  a stabilizing  appropriation  from 
general  State  funds — similar  to  the  plan  of  Great  Britain  referred  to  in  your  cir- 
cular letter. 

Such  a plan  probably  would  not  require  any  larger  contributions  from  employees, 
and  not  much  larger  contributions  from  employers,  than  we,  for  example,  are  now 
paying — with  the  advantage  of  assured  permanency  and  of  continuous  protection 
to  those  going  from  one  employment  to  another. 
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III  CORPORATIONS  PREFERRING  VOLUNTARY 
INDUSTRIAL  ACTION 

PENNSYLVNIA  RAILROAD  FAVORS  “A  MORE  ECONOMICAL  AND 
HUMANE  ADMINISTRATION” 

The  questionnaire  addressed  1)y  tlie  Commission  to  the  President 
of  the  Penns.vlvania  Railroad  System  elicited  a reply  from  Mr.  G. 
L.  Peck.  Yice'-preMdent  of  the  company,  in  charge  of  the  personnel 
deiiartment. 

Mr.  Peck  says  lliat  current  methods  (d'  caring  for  the  indigent  aged 
in  Pennsjdvania  are  unsatisfactory,  and  nrges  that  the  State  should 
provide  for  those  ivho  through  unfortunate  circumstances  have  keen 
unahle  to  provide  for  themselves.  Mr.  Peck’s  communication  is, 
in  ])ai’t,  as  folloAvs:- 

I believe tliat  it  is  generally  agreed  that  oiir  present  State  system  of 

providing  relief  to  indigent  aged  and  infirm  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  and  any 
plan  io  promoie  a more  economical,  efficient  and  humane  adniinisiration  than  at 
present  exists,  should  merit  the  approval  of  all  citizens. 

Speaking  of  the  difficidties  involved  in  the  estahlishment  of  a 
contri)>ntory  jtension  plan  in  private  industry,  Mr.  Peck  goes  on  to 
say: 

We  believe  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inaugurating  a contributory  system, 
wherein  the  employers  and  employees  contribute,  are  serious.  One  objection  to 
the  contributory  system  is  the  accrued  liability  incurred  at  the  inauguration  of 
such  a plan.  If  a pension  system  were  founded  siinnltaneously  with  the  assembling 
of  a group  of  employees,  the  matter  would  be  very  simple,  for  such  an  enterprise 
starts  with  young  men.  But  this  is  never  done.  It  is  only  when  men,  grown  old 
im  the  service,  begin  to  arrive  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  retire  that  serious 
consideration  is  given  to  the  (pistion  of  adi(  pting  a pension  system.  The  problem  by 
this  time  has  become  vastly  more  com]ilex.  The  service  contains  men  of  all  ages. 
i\Iany  employees  will  contribute  little  before  they  retire ; the  majority  will  not  con- 
tribute half  of  what  will  eventually  be  paid  by  the  young  men  just  entering  em- 
ployment. Another  practical  objecticn  to  the  contributory  system  and  one  equally 
serious,  is  the  difficulty  of  fixing  and  enforcing  rates  of  contribution  that  are  equit- 
able and  adequate.  Still  another  objection  is  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  keeping 
an  accurate  individual  account  for  each  man. 

KEEPS  OLD  EMPLOYEES  AT  WORK 

Mr.  JT.  W.  Taylor,  President  of  W.  C.  Hamilton  and  Sons  of 
Miquon,  writes  to  the  Commission  in  favor  of  voluntary  action  by 
private  concerns  as  a universal  method  of  caring  for  the  indigent 
aged.  Mr.  Taylor’s  letter  is  as  follows: 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  a plan  that  contemplates  other  than  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  plants.  We  have  this  problem  constantly  before  us 
and  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  handle  it  satisfactorily  so  far  as  the  older  em- 
ployees are  concerned  by  giving  them  work  in  the  plant  which  is  suited  to  their 
strength.  We  think  this  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  which  supplies  doles  with' 
out  any  return  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 
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WATCH  COMPANY  HEAD  PREFERS  CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN  ON 

VOLUNTARY  BASIS 

Mr.  R.  E.  Vice-president , of  The  Ilamilton  Watch  Com- 

pany, Lancaster,  says: 

In  the  first  place,  I think  the  suggestions  which  I might  make  and  the  thought 
which  I might  have  given  to  tliis  matter  will  be  so  slight  compared  with  that  which 
may  be  arrived  at  by  a commission  intelligently  studying  the  problem  from  all 
angles,  and  I am  hesitant  to  even  make  a suggestion,  realizing  that  it  must  be  an 
opinion  formed  on  very  limited  knowledge. 

Mr.  Miller  goes  on  to  state,  however,  that: 

Our  opinion  in  this  matter  is  very  strong  that  a contributory  system  of  employer 
and  employee  contributing  jointly  on  some  equitable  basis  toward  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing a pension  system  is  the  best  plan, I believe  that  a plan  can  best  be  met  by 

a proper  division  of  employer  and  employee  sharing  in  the  establishment  of  a pension 
sinking  fund. 

FURTHER  INDORSEMENT  OF  ABOVE  SUGGESTION 

Mr.  Jas.  B.  Douglas,  Manager,  Insurance  Department  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  and  Associated  Interests  in 
Philadelphia,  declares  that  while  tliej^  are  impressed  with  the  pres- 
ent policies  offered  by  insurance  companies  for  i)i'oviding  group  ati- 
nuities  to  enuployees  they  prefer  a contributory  system  as  between 
employers  and  employees  only.  He  states  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

We  regard  as  best  a plan  conducted  by  the  employer  and  providing  a fair  an- 
nuity, to  be  increased  through  contributions  by  employees  of  certain  percentages 
of  their  wages  or  salaries,  at  the  o.ption  of  the  employees. 

DISTINGUISHES  BETWEEN  LARGE  AND  SMALL  CORPORATIONS 

President  B.  Dangerfield,  Jr.,  of  Reymer  d Brothers,  Pittsbnrgb. 
prefers  a contributory  pension  plan  by  industries  for  the  following 
reasons : 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a question  which  really  should  be  solved  by  every  cor- 
poration for  itself,  as  the  conditions  are  hardly  identical  in  any  two  corporations. 
By  this  we  mean  that  the  small  corporation  with  possibly  a few  hundred  employees 
does  not  come  in  the  same  category  as  some  of  the  larger  corporations  with  as  many 
thousand  employees.  Also,  there  are  some  corporations  which  are  always  looking 
out  for  the  welfare  of  their  employees  and  the  record  of  their  treatment  of  employees 
in  the  past  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  their  present  cmplcyees  that  they  also  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  their  old  age. 

Many  small  corporations  such  as  our  own,  while  tliey  have  not  installed  any 
fixed  system  of  pensions,  have,  nevertheless,  been  in  business  so  long  that  employees 
who  have  been  with  them  for  many  years  and  who  are  gradually  becoming  less  able 
to  do  their  accustomed  work  are  taken  care  of  in  the  way  that  is  best  suited  to 
their  individual  needs. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is  this  : that  such  corporations  where  the  em- 
ployees are  considered  individually  should  not  he  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
larger  corporations  where  individual  consideration  is  an  impossibility. 
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We  realize  tliat  tlie  ideas  which  we  have  advanced  herein  'are  very  limited  and 
are  based  entirely  cn  our  own  experience,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
work  out  a system  of  old  age  pensions  which  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
businesses,  either  contributory  or  non-contributory;  nor  are  we  at  all  in  favor  of 
compulsory  retirement  at  a certain  age,  as  is  the  usage  in  so  many  pension  systems. 

HEINZ  COMPANY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PENSIONS 

Mr.  Howard  Heinz,  of  Pittsburgh,  head  of  the  famous  food  pro- 
ducts company  of  that  name,  is  of  the  opinion  that  employers  should 
provide  for  their  employees  when  too  old  to  work.  A communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Heinz  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  solution  of  the  pension  does  not  lie  in  state  action employers  should 

make  provision  to  take  care  of  their  employees  in  their  old  aye Some  of  the 

pensions  plans  have  been  failures, but  if  scientifically  Worked  out  and 

financed,  they  would  be  better  for  society  as  a whole  than  the  state  plan. 

CHAIN  STORE  COMPANY  HEAD  FAVORS  PRIVATE  PENSIONS 

Mr.  Samuel  Robinson,  Pres,  of  the  American  Stores  Company, 
Philadelphia,  declares : 

I believe  that  all  companies  should  take  care  of  those  who  have  grown  old  in 
their  employ. 

IV  EMPLOYERS  WHO  ARE  OPPOSED  TO  ANY  STATE 

ACTION 

THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

Almost  all  opposition  to  a more  constructive  program  of  relief 
for  tlie  aged  by  liusiness  men  of  this  state,  in  so  far  as  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  able  to  elucidate  from  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire, 
seems  to  Ite  motivated  mainly  liy  tlie  fear  of  increased  taxation. 
That  an  old  age  pension  system  will  involve  tremendous  add- 
itional costs  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  all  those  writers; 
and  among  opponents  of  old  age  pensions  there  seems  to  be  a com- 
plete lack  of  any  information  regarding  the  estimated  costs  of  pen- 
sion legislation  made  by  previous  state  commissions  studying  the 
subject.  The  question  of  taxation  is  presented,  however,  in  a rather 
ambiguous  manner.  Fear  of  increasing  the  cost  of  manufactured 
products,  or  of  making  the  operating  costs  in  industry  greater  are 
generally  given  as  reasons  for  a critical  attitude  towards  old  age 
pensions.  Many  other  opponents  to  this  legislation  ascribe  their 
o.ppo.sition  to  such  state  action  on  the  grounds  that  such  aid  to 
the  aged  would  be  harmful  to  the  moral  character,  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  wage-earninsT  classes. 

A number  of  business  men  react  to  this  question  by  a denuncia- 
tion of  the  politician  and  of  politics,  claiming  that  old  aw  pensions 
would  inevitably  become  a “political  football”  and  would  tend  to 
develop  a bureaucracy  in  this  country.  Other  opponents  discuss  the 
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disadvantages  of  private  pension  funds  stressing  their  actuarial 
weaknesses  and  assume  that  a state  system  would  necessarily  suiter 
from  the  same  defects.  There  are  also  those  employers  of  labor 
for  whom  the  question  of  taxation  is  not  so  important  as  what 
they  call  the  danger  of  “paternalism’’  and  “socialism”  or  “Bolshe- 
vism” in  government.  There  is  a strong  resentment  evident  in 
many  such  employers  at  the  suggestion  that  the  state  take  over 
the  role  of  benefactor  to  the  worker  which  the  employer  feels  that 
he  is  now  filling.  Others  also  argue  that  the  conditions  in  this 
country  are  so  dilferent  from  European  countries  that  there  is  no 
need  for  such  legislation  here. 

FEAR  OF  THE  “DOLE” 

One  peculiar  fact  which  the  letters  to  the  Commission  bring 
out  is  the  extraordinary  elfect  made  on  the  minds  of  many  busi- 
ness men  in  this  State  by  the  sensational  articles  in  the  press 
of  this  country  attributing  the  cause  of  the  British  general  strike 
to  the  so-called  “dole  system.”  This  questionnaire  was  sent  out 
in  the  Spring  of  1920,  and  was  being  answered  during  the  time 
that  the  general  strike  situation  in  England  was  crowding  the 
front  pages  of  almost  every  daily  paper  in  America.  For  one 
reason  or  another  wide-spread  circulation  was  given  to  the  idea 
that  the  “dole’’  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  these  disturbed 
(onditions.  Investigations  at  first  hand  by  this  Commission  and 
many  other  bodies  have  established  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  any  serious  criticism  iu  either  Euglaud  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean country  fi*om  any  quarter  against  the  princijdes  of  old  age 
pension  laws  in  those  cnunti-ies.  Old  Age  pensions  abroad  have 
clearly  achieved  the  status  of  recognized  institutions  and  are  re- 
garded bv  all  citizens  as  matters  about  which  there  is  no  dispute 
in  principle.  Tn  most  countries  the  entire  working  population  is 
compelled  to  make  direct  contributions  to  these  pensions  and  everv" 
stigma  of  charity  is  eliminated.  The  entire  system  is  generalh"  based 
upon  the  insurance  principle,  pure  and  simple.  Pensions  for  the 
aged  are  accented  as  a permanent  part  of  the  whole  social  systems 
prevailing  in  these  conntries. 

Typical  expressions  of  opponents  to  old  age  ]^ensions  are  as 
follows : 


“WOULD  DESTROY  MORAL  FIBRE” 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bififjcrt.  PreHidoti  of  Thr  T^uMcd  Fnf/inrerivfj  and  Foun- 
dry  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  makes  a sweeping  attack  on  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  old  age  pensions  by  law.  His  arguments,  in  brief. 
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is  tliat  such  relief  would  destroy  the  moral  fibre  of  the  American 
people.  But,  like  many  other  staunch  opponents  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, Mr.  Biggert  evidently  believes  that  such  legislation  is  in- 
evitable and  he  oxitlines  certain  qualifications,  or  conditions,  which 
he  believes  should  be  included  in  any  pension  bill.  Mr.  Biggert’s 
letter  is,  in  part,  as  follows; 

We  admit  that  our  public  charities  are  far  from  aii  ideal  means  of  providing  for 
our  needy  aged  people,  but  no  ideal  method  can  be  devised  and  the  public  charities 
have  one  great  advantage  in  that  they  are  resorted  to  only  as  a last  resource.  In 
other  words,  the  very  fact  that  the  public  charities  are  not  ideal,  is  their  greatest 
recommendation,  because  it  largely  prevents  their  abuse. 

You  say  that  numerous  European  countries  have  adopted  old  age  pensions,  but 
how  long  have  these  pensions  been  in  existence?  If  any  have  been  in  existence  for 
a considerable  time,  has  this  been  under  republican  or  monarchistic  Government, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  of  life  in  these  countries  as  compared  to  ours? 

We  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  first  two  of  these  questions,  but  they  are  all 
pertinent  questions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  over  a long  period  the  pensions 
will  become  as  burdensome  to  a state  or  nation  as  they  have  proven  to  be  to  some 
of  the  industries  wliich  have  tried  them.  They  will  work  out  better  under  a mon- 
archistic government  than  in  a republic,  because  the  voice  of  tlie  people  is  not  so 
powerful  in  the  former  case.  The  pensioners  do  not  vote. 

We  do  not  approve  of  any  form  of  old  age  pension,  but  since  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  try  the  experiment  before  we  get  back  to  our  senses,  we  would 
like  to  propose  a clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  pension  bill.  Our  proposal  is  that. 
Before  an  aged  person  he  given  a pension,  their  children  and  grand-children  he 
notified  of  the  proposed  peyision  and  advised  that  if  it  is  granted,  they  tcill  he  de- 
prived of  the  franchise  on  the  grounds  of  criminal  negligence  in  not  supporting  their 
parents.  This  would  help  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  pension  and  should  reduce  the 
number  of  needy  aged  people  by  inducing  their  children  to  do  their  duty. 

Incidentally,  this  proposal  would  take  some  of  the  political  sugar  out  of  the  old 
age  pension  bureau. 

And,  now,  we  hope  you  will  not  think  that  we  are  hard  because  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  tins  benevolently  intended  scheme.  IFe  recognize  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing hoth  young  and  aged  needy  people  under  ci>'cum stances  ichich  make  it  inipos- 
sihle  for  them  to  support  themselves,  but  we  believe  that  under  present  conditions, 
and  under  any  conditions  which  seem  likely  to  arise  in  this  country,  this  can  best  he 
done  hy  private  initiative  with  the  help  of  existing  puhlic  and  private  charities. 
And  we  further  believe  that  any  Sy stein  of  Old  Age  Pensions  which  may  he  insti- 
tuted hy  the  State,  tvill  so  far  discourage  thrift  that  ultimately  it  wdll  heeome  a 
grievous  puhlic  burden. 

DESCRIBES  PENSION  AS  “SOCIALISTIC  MEASURE” 

Mr.  Alex  LaughUn  Jr.,  President  of  The  Central  Tube  Company, 
Pittsburgh  writes: 

I am  very  much  opposed  to  such  a socialistic  measure  as  you  propose.  When 
you  ask  hoio  to  solve  the  problem  of  Old  Age  Dependency  you  might  as  well  also 
ask  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Unless  one  is  blind  to  the  material  progress  which  the  world  has  made  in  the 
last  one  hundred  and  particularly  the  last  twenty-five  years,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  World  is  gradually  approaching  the  solution  of  these  problems  in 
a slow  hut  sure  manner. 
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DON’T  BELIEVE  IN  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

Mr.  TV.  S.  Bond,  President  of  The  Weaver  Piano  Company  of  York, 
Penna.,  in  reply  to  the  first  question  in  the  Old  Age  Pension  Com- 
mission’s questionnaire  states  emphatically:  “Don't  believe  in  Old 
Age  Pensions.”  However,  in  replying  to  question  Xo.  4,  Mr.  Bond, 
in  discussing  a contributory  pension  plan,  insists  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  an  employer  in  the  long  run  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
a pension  plan  for  his  employees.  For  the  detailed  routine  of  col- 
lecting payments  from  employees  would  be,  in  his  view  more  expen- 
sive to  the  management  to  operate  than  the  actual  amount  required 
for  both  shares. 

SHOULD  BE  LEFT  TO  “FAMILY  TIES  OR  COMMUNITY  LIFE” 

Mr.  J.  P.  Alien,  President  of  The  Union  Steel  Casting  Company. 
Pittsburgh,  believes  that  the  care  of  the  aged  under  modern  con- 
ditions can  still  be  left  to  “family  ties  or  community  life.”  Mr. 
Allen  says : 

I am  opijosed  to  any  logislation  establishing  old  age  pensions  in  this  State,  .-i 
real  race  of  2>eoi>1e  irith  the-  natural  resources  irhicli  ire  have,  can  tale  care  of 
their  aged  people  through  fanuhj  ties  or  community  life. 

One  big  job  for  men  in  public  life  is  to  be  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  secure  foi 
every  man  an  equal  chance  as  ag;unst  every  other  man,  and  to  reduce  the  cosi 
of  government,  vvhich  is  entirely  too  high. 

I trust  that  you  will  not  misconstrue  the  more  or  less  terse  form  of  this  letter 
as  meant  to  be  antagonistic  to  your  Commission.  It  is  only  an  expression  of  per 
sonal  opinion,  which  is  evidently  out  of  harmony  with  your  thought  on  this  sub 
ject. 

SAYS  STATE  CANNOT  SUCCEED  WHERE  INDUSTRIES  FAIL 

I 

Mr.  D.  E.  Jackman,  Treasurer  of  Firth-  Sterling  Steel  Company, 
McKeesport,  writing  for  the  officers  of  his  corporatiou  says  that 
if  private  industry  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  old  age  pensions 
the  State  cannot  succeed  in  so  doing.  Mr.  .Jackman  writes: 

We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  jdan  of  having  the  State  oi>erate  a pensiot 
system  for  the  aged,  as  such  a idan  would  be  too  full  of  opportunities  for  those 
selfishly  inclined  and  who  did  not  have  the  best  interests  of  the  State  at  heart. 

We  heliere  citizens  of  the  State  of  PcniisyJrania  whu  hare  hccome  incapacitated 
and  trho  are  irithout  means,  will  he  looled  after  hy  relatives,  friends  and  husiness 
associates  far  letter  than  through  any  State  Gorernment  Plan. 

If  the  great  industries  of  America  have  failed  to  solve  the  (piestion  of  old  age 
pensions  we  ha\e  little  faith  in  the  State  succeeding. 

ATTACKS  PENSION  PROPOSAL  AS  DESTROYING  INITIATIVE 

ilfr.  H.  B.  Ayers,  President  of  The  H.  K.  Porter  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  another  one  of  the  out-and-out  opponents  of  old  age  pen- 
sions. Mr.  Ayers  argues: 

-t  Pension  of  this  sort  cannot  help  tending  to  destroy  initiative,  and  surely  will 
he  a deteri-ent  in  the  attempt  at  saving  for  a rainy  day.  Frugality  should  be  en- 
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couraged  instead  of  being  discouraged,  as  it  would  be  with  a pension  of  this  sort 
held  up  as  a reward  for  lack  of  energy  and  over  spending  during  what  should  be 
produicing  years. 

The  writer  has  cared  for  liiinsc'lf  since  he  was  eleven  and  takes  some  pride  in 
the  fact ; he  is  willing  to  help  where  disaster  has  overtaken  some  unfortunate,  but 
is  unalterably  against  paying  taxes  for'  a pension  fund  which  will  necessarily  work 
against  iuitiati\-e.  frugality  and  self  respect  on  the  one  hand  and  build  up  a system 
of  fat  jobs  for  politicians  on  the  other. 

BRITISH  GENERAL  STRIKE  CITED 

Au  example  of  the  far  reaching  effects  w'hich  superficial  and  im- 
properly informed  newspaper  reporting  has  on  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ican readers  can  be  seen  from  the  following  communication.  Mr. 
IE.  B.  Crane,  President  of  Crane  Brothers  Inc.,  Kingston,  seems 
to  feel  that  assistance  to  the  aged  played  a part  in  bringing  about 
the  disturbed  industrial  conditions  in  (treat  Britain.  Mr.  Crane 
writes : 

As  a rule  people  do  not  work  and  become  efficient  in  their  work  simply  because 
they  love  it. 

To  our  mind,  an  old  age  p‘  jision  except  possibly  in  a \ cry  special  and  restricted 
form,  not  only  supplies  a crutch  for  the  individual  to  lean  on,  but  makes  a very 
good  excuse  for  relatives  who  might  be  responsible  to  relieve  themselves  and  relax 
any  and  all  effort  on  their  part,  thus  helping  to  pi'oduce  more  loafers  and  vaga- 
bonds. 

Perhaps  England  is  the  best  example  of  paternalism  in  its  various  forms  in- 
cluding mine  subsidies,  unemployment  doles,  etc.,  in  Murope  to  which  you  refer, 
and  .surely  her  prosmit  dilemma  which  we  feel  pretty  certain  that  Premier  Baldwin 
would  say,  if  he  were  to  express  an  opinion,  is  largely  a result  of  these  things  and 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  of  a character  to  promote  envy. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  even  suggest  a solution  of  the  problem  in  ciuestion, 
any  old  age  pension  which  would  meet  a/iiiroval  would  have  to  he  very 
much  restricted,  in  fact  so  much  so,  as  to  possibly  make  it  impractical,  politically 
at  any  rate. 

FEARS  TAX  BURDEN  ON  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  George  A.  Smith  of  The  PittshurglnDes  Moines  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  in  a brief  letter  says: 

In  our  opinion  such  legislation  would  be  very  objectionable  and  would  place  a 
tax  burden  on  industry  and  thrifty  citizens  and  eneourage  laziness  and  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  a large  percentage  of  our  iiopulation. 

“UNDERMINES  INDEPENDENCE  AND  DESTROYS  THRIFT” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Rust,  President  of  The  Hoppers  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
takes  the  familiar  position  tliat  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions 
Avould  destroy  the  practice  of  thrift.  The  letter  is,  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

I have  every  sympathy  for  needy,  aged  persons  and  we  must,  of  course,  make 
provisions  for  taking  care  of  such  persons.  This,  I feel,  should  be  done  largely 
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as  at  present, — in  municipal  institutions  and  by  charitable  organizations.  I doubt 
very  much  whether  conditions  would  be  greatly  bettered  through  any  system  under 
which  pensions  were  provided  generally  for  aged  people. 

While  there  must,  of  cour.se,  be  exceptions,  I believe  that  most  of  the  old  age 
need  is  due  to  lack  of  thrift  and  lack  of  foresight.  If  we  provide  a general  pen- 
sion system,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  discourage  the  practice  of  thrift,  and  this  is 
just  exactly  what  we  don’t  want  to  do. 

I imagine  that  if  the  Commonwealth  would  provide  facilities  for  furnishing  free 
meals  to  all  hungry  people,  the  incentive  to  work  would  gradually  diminish,  and 
if  it  establishes  pensions  for  all  needy,  aged  people,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
all  incentive  for  saving  irould  also  be  destroyed.  The  fact  that  in  some  establish- 
ed industrial  pension  funds,  the  costs  “grow  increasingly  more  burdensome” 
would  seem  to  bear  out  my  contentions. 

“PUT  PREMIUM  ON  LAZINESS” 

President  0.  D.  Sahold  of  The  Colehrookdale  Iron  Company,  Potts- 
town,  writes  to  the  Commissiou  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire  as 
tollows : 

We  do  not  approve  of  old  age  pensions  in  any  form.  We  believe  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  is  obtainable  by  a return  to  the  first  principles  of 
thrift  and  industry  rather  than  by  the  adoption  of  any  panacea  for  maling  life 
easier  for  the  indifferent  and  incompetent. 

In  our  opinion  “old  age  pension’’  would  prove  nothing  short  of  a premium  on 
laziness  with  many  thousands  of  people  in  Pennsylvania.  The  writer  says  this 
from,  his  own  experience  in  employing  labor  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Most  any  man,  (excepting  a coal  miner  of  which  there  are  too  many  and  who 
do  not  care  for  any  other  occupation  because  of  the  high  daily  mine  wage)  could 
always  get  work  if  he  wanted  it,  and  at  225  to  300  per  cent  higher  wages  than 
before  the  war.  Labor  has  never  had  such  opportunities  to_  earn  and  save  as 
during  the  last  7 years,  but  this  prosperity  created  much  extravagance  and 
many  indifferent  people. 

Why  should  the  industrious  and  thrifty  be  taxed  to  pay  the  lazy  and  indifferent 
after  they  can  no  longer  work?;  and  we  venture  to  say  a very  large  percentage 
of  this  class  would  be  found  on  the  old  age  pension  list. 

PRAISE  COMPENSATION,  CONDEMN  PENSIONS 

Praise  for  the  Workmen’s  Compen.sation  Law  of  Pennsylvania  and 
denunciation  of  a proi)osal  for  old  age  pensions  is  frequently  coupled 
in  the  letters  received  by  the  Commission.  The  writers  claim  that 
the  Principle  of  the  two  laws  is  entirely  different.  Assistance  to 
a per.son  who  has  been  injured  is  declared  to  be  in  an  altogether 
different  category  from  assistance  to  the  man  who  can  no  longer 
work  because  industry  has  no  place  for  him.  Mr.  H.  D.  Sheppard, 
President  of  Sheppard  cf-  Myers  Tnc.,  Hanover,  is  one  of  those  who 
take  this  position.  Mr.  Rhepyiard  writes; 

We  consider  it  socialistic  and  fraternalistic  and  un-American.  We  have  county 
poorhouses  to  take  care  of  such  people  as  'have  to  be  taken  care  of  and  why 
encourage  people  to  spend  all  of  their  money  for  gasoline  and  depend  on  the 
State  to  take  care  of  them  later  on. 
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England  now  has  her  dole  system,  which  is  probably  the  greatest  curse  she 
has  ever  been  afflicted  with.  Why  should  the  people  work  when  the  govern- 
ment pays  them  almost  as  much  for  not  working?  We  feel  that  either  national 
or  state  fraternal  ism  is  the  first  step  toivard  Rnssianisin  and  certainly  cannot  be- 
lieve in  it.  Never  destroy  a man’s  initiative  and  his  desire  to  depend  upon  himself 
and  upon  his  own  efforts,  and  when  we  do,  we  later  become  a dead  nation. 

We  feel  that  this  has  no  relation  whatever  to  industrial  accidents.  We  firmly 
believe  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  and  we  feel  that  Pennsylvania  has 
one  of  the  greatest  ones  in  existence.  We  feel  that  all  such  accidents  should  be  a 
burden  on  the  industry  and  not  on  the  individual  worker. 

SAYS  RELATIVES  SHOULD  PROVIDE 

Mr.  Severn  P.  Ker,  President  of  The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company, 
Sliarou,  .states  tlie  case  against  old  age  pension  as  follows: 

I am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  legislation  establishing  old  age  pensions  be- 
cause such  legislation  destroys  the  sense  of  responsibility,  initiative  and  every  ideal 
of  independent  manhood  that  is  worth  encouraging  in  the  citizen.  Men  working 
in  industries  are  no  different  from  men  working  in  offices,  stores,  at  the  practice 
of  law  or  medicine,  school  teachers,  officials  of  corporations  or  any  other  class  of 
citizens.  If  they  lack  frugality,  intelligence  and  capacity  and  ability  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  their  declining  years,  or  if  by  accident  or  ill  health  or  misfortune 
which  could  not  have  reasonably  been  a\oided  they  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves in  old  age  then  it  is  the  duty  of  their  children,  their  families  and  relations 
or  others  belonging  to  them  or  connected  or  associated  with  them  to  provide  for 
them.  This  has  always  been  done  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  done  in  the 
future  unless  unutterably  foolish  and  destructive  legislation  says  not  only  to  those 
who  are  naturally  improvident  but  to  all  people : “waste  your  time  and  your  sub- 
stance all  of  your  life  and  your  government  will  reward  you  for  your  thoughtless- 
ness, extravagance  and  viciousness  by  seeing  that  you  are  provided  for  during  your 
old  age’’.  Such  Legislation  stimulates  Improvidence  and  bad  Citizenship  and  does 
not  stimulate  good  Citizenship. 

The  m.ajority  of  the  wage-earners  of  this  State  and  this  Country  are  independent, 
fearless,  self-respecting  men ; and  visionary  politicians  and  vicious  legislators  are 
doing  more  to  disturb  them  mentally  and  corrupt  them  in  their  citizenship  than  all 
other  influences  of  which  I know  combined. 

I hope  this  great  State  will  never  pass  sueh  vicious,  destructive  and  immoral 
legislation. 

Please  do  not  consider  this  as  written  by  one  who  has  eitlier  had  his  past  pro- 
vided for  by  others  or  his  future  assured,  for  such  is  not  the  ease.  I have  been 
working  for  my  own  support  and  contributing  to  the  support  of  others  since  I was 
twelve  years  of  age.  I have  the  greatest  respect  for  workers  of  every  class  and  my 
earnest  desire  to  see  them  left  alone  as  self-respecting  citizens,  kept  free  from 
socialistic  and  paternalistic  laws  classifying  them  as  incompetent  and  setting  aside 
those  whcT work  with  their  hands  from  those  who  work  with  their  brains.  I hope 
the  continued  pressure  from  inpracticable  visionaries  or  from  those  seeking  self- 
aggrandizement  will  not  result  in  legislation  in  this  country  that  will  reduce  us 
socially  to  the  conditions  in  England  and  some  other  countries. 

I prefer  no  system  of  this  kind.  The  State  Workmen’s  Comipensation  Law  is 
entirely  another  matter  and  when  based  upon  and  administered  upon  the  theory  that 
industry  conducted  for  profit  should  not  be  permitted  to  throw  those  incapacitated 
by  accident  in  their  operations  for  profit  back  on  society  but  that  the  reasonable 
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bare  of  such  cases  is  a legitimate  part  of  the  cost  of  production  and  when  all  idea 
of  penalty  is  eliminated  then  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  is  proper  and  de- 
sirable. The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  of  this  State,  as  a general  thing,  is 
good  but  this  question  has  no  relation  to  old  age  pension  or  any  other  form  of 
Socialism  under  law  which  wiU  inevitably  destroy  popular  government  if  indulged 
in. 

PENSION  IS  SOCIALISTIC 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Creal,  General  Manager  of  The  Warren  Furniture 
Company,  Warren,  writes  as  follows; 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Pension  as  it  is  Socialistic  and  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  in  force  it  pays  a premium  on  inefficiency  and  shiftlessness.  Tliis  is  a country 
of  opportunity  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  dependency  in  old  age,  which  can  be  pro- 
vided for  either  by  family  ties  or  by  competence  accumulated.  There  is  now  a way 
provided  for  taking  care  of  people  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
while  it  is  not  as  pleasant  as  a pension  would  be,  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  put 
a premium  on  carelessness. 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  old  age  pension  system  of  any  kind 
paid  by  public  taxation. 

FAVORS  PRIVATE  PENSIONS 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cline,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Gen^eral  Manager  of  The  United 
States  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  l*ittsl)nrgh,  contends: 

Old  age  pensions  supported  by  the  state,  to  my  mind,  bring  too  much  paterna- 
lism into  our  Government  and  is  not  appreciated  or  wanted  hij  the  intelligent  labor- 
ing class  and  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  the  American  properity  and  independence 
has  been  built ; it  savors  too  much  of  the  dole  of  England,  from  which  they  are 
at  the  present  time  reaping  a harvest  in  the  very  great  dissatisfaction  of  their 
labor,  resulting  in  this  general  strike. 

The  pension  fund  for  workers  or  employees  of  any  particular  firm  or  industry, 
which  is  supported  by  contributions  by  the  employee,  is  to  my  mind  the  most 
successful  for  all  protection  for  old  age.  We  favor  this,  even  to  extending  a certain 
amount  of  help  to  this  fund  out  of  our  general  fund,  but  (to  be  effective  and  for 
the  worker  to  retain  his  independence  it  must  be  largely  supported  by  small  con- 
tributions from  him. 

“NEVER  SEEN  A MAN,  WILLING  TO  WORK  WHO  WAS  UNABLE 

TO  MAKE  A LIVING 

Mr.  W.  S.  Elliott,  President  of  The  Elliott  Company,  Pittsbiirgli, 
writes  as  follows; 

As  a general  thing,  I am  firmly  opposed  to  any  paternalistic  policy  on  the  part 
of  government  or  industry. 

I spent  nearly  three  months  in  Europe  this  winter,  and  saw  enough  of  the 
dole  system  and  subsidies  in  England  to  satisfy  anyone  that  any  form  of  paternal- 
ism practieed  by  a Government  leads  to  pauper,  ism  in  one  form  or  another.  Over 
a million  people  in  England  are  drawing  doles,  which  is  enough  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  an  existence,  and  when  a number  of  members  of  a family  worked  they 
lived  about  as  well  with  the  dole  as  if  the  more  energetic  members  of  the  family 
worked.  You  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of  the  subsidy  that  England  granted 
the  mining  interests,  more  in  the  way  of  paternalistic  measures  than  any  other 
country.  The  government  taxes  its  people  to  buy  houses,  and  tlien  rents  the  houses 
to  the  inefficient,  lazy  and  incompetent  citizens,  and  gets  a return  of  1 per  cent 
on  the  money  which  the  taxpayers  furnish. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  state  providing  pension  would  be  that 
politics  ivould  largely  control  the  management?  Votes  would  be  sold  for  pension 
right  and  left. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  point  out  that  where  there  is  a chance  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  with  or  without  merit,  the  more  people  there  are  to  grasp  the 
opportunity,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  if  the  Commonwealh  of  Penn- 
sylvania provided  old  age  insurance,  or  insurance  of  any  kind,  the  burden  would 
become  so  tremendous  that  no  one  could  predict  the  extent  to  which  the  producers 
of  wealth  would  be  called  upon  to  support  the  inefficient,  lazy  and  indolent  part 
of  our  population. 

This  is  only  another  case  of  misapplying  idealism.  The  world  has  gone  along 
for  a great  many  centuries  and  poverty  has  always  been  an  outstanding  problem 
in  every  community  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  always  will  be,  even  if  all 
the  idealistic  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  to  alleviate  it  were  applied.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  the  more  we  do  for  the  indolent  and  unfortunate, 
the  more  we  are  called  upon  to  do.  When  it  comes  to  the  sick  or  helpless,  we 
have  hospitals  and  institutions  supported  by  the  state  to  take  care  of  these  people, 
and  I believe  that  it  is  pretty  well  done,  in  spite  of  political  influence  in  some 
cases.  Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  I have  never  yet  seen  a man 
who  was  willing  to  work,  regardless  of  his  age,  unelss  he  was  completely  in- 
capacitated, who  was  not  able  to  make  a living  for  himself. 

CONTENDS  EARNINGS  COVER  NEEDS,  SAVINGS  AND  A BAL- 
ANCE 

j\fr.  J . E.  Durham,  Viee-pr0.<^ident  of  The  Bonney  Forge  d Tool 
Works,  Allentown  writes  as  follows: 

We  do  not  favor  establishing  an  old  age  pension  as  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion and  Mother’s  Pensions  are  now  constituted,  for  the  reason  that  from  a stand- 
point of  political  economy  the  earnings  of  a person  are  inlierently  designed  to 
cover  present  needs,  a proportion  of  savings  and  a balance  for  those  things  which 
do  not  immediately  stand  in  the  light  of  necessities.  It  is  impossible  by  a Bureau 
fund  or  Governmental  supervision  to  establish  any  fund  which  will  take  the 
place  of  individual  prudence  and  forethought.  There  are  at  present  institutions 
from  which  can  be  secured  insurance  against  future  needs  and  these  insurance 
companies  are  so  flexibly  organized  that  policies  may  be  written  in  a wide  variety 
of  ways  to  provide  against  the  needs  of  old  age. 

We  believe  that  individual  savings  and  individual  foresight  produces  a people 
ivho  are  stronger,  thriftier,  and  less  apt  to  become  a charge  upon  the  public  than 
a benevolent  and  supervisory  fund  which  becomes  a haven  of  refuge  to  any  who 
distinctly  do  not  deserve  it. 

SAYS  PENSIONS  WILL  DEFEAT  ENDS  SOUGHT  BY  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  Tlervey  Sternhergh,  Manager  of  Thd  American  Dye  d Tool 
Company,  Eeading,  writes  as  follows: 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  American  People  owe  anything  to  the  man  who  grows 
old  without  providing  for  his  old  age.  When  provision  is  made  for  him  it  is 
out  of  charity  and  not  because  of  any  obligation  to  them.  We  believe  that 
pensions  discourage  attempts  at  self-support,  and  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
solve  the  “problem”. 

There  are  almshouses  and  other  homes  for  orphans  and  aged  men  and  women 
and  there  are  also  other  means  by  which  individuals  may  readily  provide  for  tbejr 
old  age,  if  they  wish. 
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Why  should  industry  alone  be  compelled  to  attempt  to  pension  its  employes? 
Let  those  who  wish  it,  try  it. 

Is  it  not  partly  as  a means  to  their  own  ends  that  individual,  large  corpora- 
tions undertake  pension  systems,  and  would  not  those  ends  be  defeated  if  pen- 
sioning became  universal? 

If  pensions  must  be  made  easier  to  obtain,  why  not  encourage  individuals  to 
seek  them  by  a rebate  in  taxes,  because  the  government  would  thereby  be  relieved 
of  the  possibility  of  having  to  support  them.  If  it  is  the  non-taxpayer  who  is  to 
b(>  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayi'r  this  would  defeat  the  purpose,  but 
then  too,  it  would  deserve  to  be  defeated. 

SEES  RUIN  IN  PENSIONS 

Henry  T.  Schmidt^  President  of  The  Schmidt  and  Ault  Paper 
Company,  York,  sees  national  rnin  in  an  old  age  pension  Itiw.  ^Ir. 
Schmidt  writes: 

Regardless  of  what  free  thinking  Mr.  Babson  or  our  theoretical  Governor  may 
think  or  say  on  the  subject,  we  can  only,  feel  that  The  EstahUshment  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  icould  put  this  State  in  the  same  Category  as  England,  with  their  Em- 
ployment Dolefe,  which  are  mere  hand  outs ; and  so  are  opposed  to  them. 

Competition  is  the  spice  of  life,  wdthout  it  we  are  bound  to  become  a bunch  of 
sluggards  and  sink  like  the  Old  Roman  Empire.  To  be  able  to  live  along  and 
know  that  when  we  arrive  at  a certain  age,  we  are  going  to  receive  a certain  com- 
pensation, eliminates  one  desirable  feature  from  life’s  struggle. 

At  heart  we  are  all  inclined  to  he  neurasthenic:  let  a>iy  one  of  us  be  told  by 
six  different  people  that  we  are  not  looking  well  in  the  morning,  we  are  in  bed  in 
the  afternoon,  taking  care  of  an  imaginary  illness.  Let  any  man  reach  the  age  of 
sixty  or  sixty-four  and  know  that  he  is  going  to  be  pensioned,  and  watch  how  the 
imaginary  ailments,  aches,  pains,  etc.  increase.  The  increases  in  other  pension  funds 
certainly  bear  this  out. 

WOULD  MAKE  US  SPEND  THRIFTS 

Mr.  R.  A.  Young  of  the  U.  S.  Young  d-  Company,  Allentown, 
thinks  old  age  pensions  are  aAvonderfnl  jdan  in  theory  hnt  in  practice 
wonld  make  ns  into  a nation  of  spendthrifts.  ^Ir.  Yonng  says: 

We  feel  that  the  plan  you  suggest  is  a wonderful  thing  in  theory,  but  question 
whether  it  would  work  out  in  practice.  We  have  always  felt  that  a pension  of  any 
type,  whether  military  or  industrial,  has  been  a tremendous  drain  on  the  treasury, 
and  it  is  a question  as  to'  just  what  reserve  could  be  set  up  to  cope  with  it.  Eur- 
fhermore,  we  feel  that  if  a plan  of  this  sort  went  into  effect  it  would  produce  a 
Nation  of  Spendthrifts,  as  there  would  be  no  future  to  look  forward  to.  We  have 
always  felt  that  one  of  the  most  stable  practices  this  country  has  enjoyed  has  been 
that  of  saving,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  entirely  defeated  by  this  movement. 


V MISCELLANEOUS  COMMENTS  AS  TO  A STATE 
PROGRAM  OF  RELIEF  FOR  THE  AGED 

Following  is  a group  of  opinions  from  business  and  industrial 
Arms  which  though  embodying  one  or  another  of  the  main  ])rinciples 
discussed  pneviou.sly,  contain  sufficiently  modified  suggestions  as  to 
make  is  impossible  to  classify  these  under  definite  headings. 
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PRIVATE  PENSION  SYSTEM  PROVING  TOO  HEAVY  A BURDEN 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Frank  Disston,  Presklent  of  Henry  Disston  <& 
Sons,  Inc.,  of  I’liiladelphia,  Mr.  George  Satterthwaite  writes  express- 
iug  gratification  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  undertook 
a si)ecial  study  of  industrial  pensions.  Mr.  Satterthwaite  says  that 
the  IMsston  Corporation  is  finding  tliat  its  present  pension  plan  is  be- 
coming" more  costly  than  the  concern  had  expected  and  a new  plan 
is  now  under  consideration.  He  Avrites  in  part  as  follows: 

Tliis  matter  is  of  very  active  and  important  interest  to  our  company  at  the 
present  time,  and  at  the  fast  meeting  of  the  Board  a Committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  thoroughiy  and  submit  a re(’ommendation  for  a pension  system  which 
if  possible,  might  be  an  impro\ement  over  our  present  system. 

It  is  our  present  thought  that  the  system  under  which  we  are  now  operating  is 
causing  too  heavy  a cost  burden  on  our  business,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a modification 
may  be  found  wliich  will  accomplish  the  two  important  essentials  of  a proper  pen- 
sion system,  namely : 

A — Fair  consideration  to  employees  who-  have  given  loyal  and  faithful  service  to 
a company  for  a great  many  years. 

R — The  accomplishment  of  this  ideal  at  the  smallest  possible  financial  burden. 

“TARGET  FOR  POLITICIANS” 

Frederick  11^.  -Ifoorc,  Treasurer  and.  General  Manager  of  The  E. 
Feeler  Company,  Wililam.sport,  raises  objections  to  old  age  pension 
legislation  but  also  proposes  a direct  tax  for  pension  purposes  if 
such  a measure  is  introduced.  Mr.  Moore  fears  old  age  ensions 
might  become  a “target  for  politicians.” 

The  ]ilan  of  this  correspondent  to  levy  a direct  tax  on  every  voter 
in  the  State  to  cover  the  cost  of  an  old  age  pension  law  is  one  tvhich 
a number  of  Ifusiness  men  have  suggested.  Mr.  Moore  writes: 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  the  principle  (old  age  pensions)  will  have  a ten- 
dency to  discourage  thrift  and  takes  away  every  incentive  to  save  from  the  class 
that  saves  with  reluctance.  We  all  know  the  political  aspects  of  any  pension 
scheme.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  politician  fortifying  himself  at  the  taxpayers  and 
if  old  age  pensions  were  inaugurated  at  $1.00  a day,  within  ten  years  the  politicians 
would  be  taxing  the  state  to  pay  .$2.00  or  $.3.00  a day,  and  the  average  citizen  would 
think  that  he  was  a ward  of  the  State  after  reaching  a certain  age  and,  while  no 
doubt  this  would  produce  a restful  state  of  mind,  it  would  also  paralyze  any  sav- 
ings instinct  to  make  provision  for  declining  years. 

If  the  desirability  of  “Old  Age  Pensions”  is  not  a debatable  question  and  you 
are  simply  treating  this  as  an  accomplished  fact  and  are  asking  opinions  as  to  how 
the  burden  is  to  be  distributed,  our  opinion  is  that  it  should  he  paid  hy  a direct 
tax  levied  on  every  voter  in  the  State.  We  believe  this  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
an  abuse  of  the  plan.  The  greatest  danger,  if  the  plan  is  once  to  be  adopted,  is  in 
increasing  the  limits  as  has  been  done  in  the  war  pensions,  with  the  idea  on  the  part 
of  politicians  in  catering  to  votes  every  time  the  increase  is  made.  If  the  entire 
citizenship  is  subject  to  an  increase  in  this  tax,  the  political!  would  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  would  be  very  careful  as  to  how  he  antagonized  the  entire  electorate. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tax  is  very  largely  paid  by  corporations,  it  will  only  pro- 
vide a target  that  the  average  politician  delights  to  shoot  at. 
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VOLUNTARY  PENSION  PLANS  FAILURES 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Pope,  President  of  the  Fationul  Malleahle  and  titeel 
Castings  Company,  Avhich  has  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  writes  from 
the  Cleveland  office  of  this  Corporation.  Mr.  Pope  says  the  directors 
of  the  company  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  voluntary 
industrial  pension  plans  thej^  know  of  are  failures  and  that  no  satis- 
factory plan  has  yet  been  worked  out “We  are  opposed  to  any 

Pension  Plan,”  writes  Mr.  Pope,  “whether  adopted  by  the  State  or 
by  the  industry  itself,  until  one  is  worked  out  which  will  meet  all 
of  the  present  difficulties.” 

COST  OF  COMPANY  PENSIONS  “APPALLING” 

-1/r.  Edward  G.  Budd,  head  of  the  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing 
Company  writes  from  the  Philadelphia  offices  of  this  concern  of  a 
recent  investigation  made  by  that  concern  to  determine  the  cost 
of  providing  a pension  plan  for  the  company’s  employees.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  this  piirpose  was  “appalling” 
says  Mr.  Budd.  He  continues: 

We  have  recently  studied  the  subject  carefully  and  have  gotten  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling the  pension  in  our  own  works.  To  give  an  employee  a pension  regardless  of 
his  financial  position  would  cost  quite  an  appalling  sum  of  money  and  as  this 
cost  becomes  greater  many  years  hence  when  the  management  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  others  than  ourselves,  I have  not  felt  justified  in  advocating  it. 

This  fact,  Mr.  Budd  points  out  would  “indicate  the  necessity  of 
national  or  state  action.’’  He  goes  on  to  argue,  however,  against 
pensions  paid  for  out  of  public  funds  on  the  grounds,  apparently, 
that  he  believes  the  majority  of  the  employees  in  his  company  are 
well  able  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age  and  do  not  need  or  desire 
pensions. 

VI  EMPLOYERS  FAVORING  MODIFIED  INSURANCE 
SCHEMES  TO  MEET  NEED  FOR  PENSIONS 

GLAD  COMMISSION  IS  NOT  INDULGING  IN  “HOBBY  RIDING” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Qmiker  City  Cal)  Company, 
Philadelphia,  sends  a most  interesting  and  informative  communica- 
tion to  the  Commission  in  which  he  discusses  the  whole  problem  of 
old  age  pensions  in  industry  out  of  a long  and  varied  experience 
at  first  hand  in  varioiis  transit  corporations.  Mr.  Johnson  favors 
a system  of  voluntaiw  old  age  pension  insurance  to  which  the  em- 
ployee and  employer  would  contribute  jointly.  The  insurance  com- 
pany handling  these  pension  funds  should  be  regulated  by  the  State 
and  the  moneys  placed  in  depositories  designated  by  the  State.  Mr. 
Johnson  advises.  On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  State  should 
contribute  to  such  a pension  fund  Mr.  Johnson  reserves  his  opinion 
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until  an  actuainal  study  shall  have  been  made  of  the  probable  costs. 
Extracts  from  Mr.  Jolinson’s  letter  follow: 

I am  impressed  by  the  evident  intention  of  yourCommission  to  avoid  going  off 
.half-cocked  on  this  thing  or  to  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  hobby  riding.  This  cannot 
but  make  for  confidence  in  a problem  that  is  loaded  with  dynamite. 

It  has  not  been  by  experience  to  observe  in  25  years  handling  of  labor  that  the 
certainty  of  a pension  makes  for  greater  effort  or  efficiency  in  the  average  run  of 
the  mill. 

Most  men  give  little  thought  to  pension  matters  until  they  reach  middle  life, 
then,  when  their  years  of  greatest  productivity  .have  passed,  they  become  tremen- 
dously interested  in  pensions.  It  is  here  that  tlie  element  of  fear  really  enters. 

But  with  younger  men  there  is  no  such  fear,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  lessen- 
ing of  efficiency  from  this  cause.  In  men  past  middle  life  I have  observed  a 
tendency  toward  greater  effort,  plainly  induced  by  fear  of  their  future  status. 

In  talking  with  men  nearing  their  pension  age  I have  found  a surprisingly  large 
percent  of  time-servers.  Particularly  true  will  you  find  this  among  municipal 
employees.  In  industry  the  reverse  holds  true,  I tliink,  because  of  the  higher 
wages  now  being  paid,  higher  than  most  pension  prospects  ever  before  received 
in  their  working  lives.  While  I have  no  statistics  at  hand,  I think  perhaps  this 
distinction  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pension  rate  of  government  employees 
corresponds  more  favorably  with  their  salary  rate  than  holds  true  in  industry 
where  the  reverse  obtains. 

In  the  electric  railroad  business  I have  observed  that  most  men  prefer  to  con- 
tinue at  tvork  as  long  as  may  be  physically  possible,  in  preference  to  going  on 
pension.  But  here  again  the  pension  is  so  relatively  low  as  to  make  the  wage 
rate  more  attractive. 

All  this  is  not  intended  to  discount  the  appaling  situation  which  confronts 
men  and  women  in  late  life  who  have  made  no  provision  for  support  when  they 
liave  passed  their  years  of  greatest  usefulness.  Undeniably  this  is  a real  prohlem 
and  your  commission  is  engaged  in  a very  worthy  cause  if  it  can  help  toward  its 
solution. 

I had  some  part  in  establishing  the  pension  system  now  in  effect  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  from  actuarial  studies  afterwards  made  I am 
not  entirely  certain  that  this  plan  will  not  become  burdensome  In  later  years 
because  of  the  high  percentage  of  long  service  men  employed  in  that  fine  company. 

Just  as  Mr.  Babson  seems  to  feel  that  adequate  old  age  pensions  will  solve 
most  of  our  industrial,  social  and  civic  problems,  so  I have  encountered  indus- 
trialists who  similarly  felt  that  an  insurance  policy  would  safeguard  them  against 
labor  troubles.  Neither  of  these  pen  out  under  test  conditions. 

I do  feel,  however,  that  protection  of  this  sort  necessarily  makes  for  better 
working  conditions  and  so  stabilizes  labor,  which  of  itself  alone  is  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  both  employer  and  employee.  By  this  I mean  that  the  average 
worker  is  less  disposed  to  hop  from  job  to  job  if  in  each  such  hop  he  sacrifices 
certain  positive  benefits  for  himself  and  family. 

After  pointing  out  to  tlie  Commission  tlie  various  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  a pension  plan,  Mr.  Johnson  answers 
the  Commission’s  questions  as  follows: 

FAVORS  GIVING  EVERY  PENSIONER  “HIS  OWN  STAKE  IN  THE 

GAME” 

I do  not  favor  a non-contributory  pension  plan.  I most  certainly  favor  a 
system  wherein  employers  and  employeees  contribute  jointly.  Whether  the  State 
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also  should  participate  is  something  on  which  I am  of  open  mind.  By  all  means 
give  every  pensioner  his  own  stake  in  the  game.  Any  pension  system  which 
smacks  of  charity  or  pauperism  is  foreign  to  our  institutions.  No  one  attaches 
value  to  that  which  comes  without  effort  or  sacrifice.  The  contributory  plan  makes 
for  self-respect,  thrift,  and  industry.  It  is  a savings  bank  account. 

I would  not  favor  a compulsory  plan.  Perhaps  this  is  an  eventuality  of  the 
future.  First  let  us  know  more  of  the  actual  costs  of  pension  insurance.  To 
guard  against  bankruptcy  of  the  employer,  voluntary  dissolution,  change  of  man- 
agement or  policy,  consolidation  or  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer, 
the  contributory  pension  plan  funds  jointly  supplied  by  employer  and  employee 
should  be  placed  in  depositories  designated  by  the  State,  for  the  protection  of 
pensioners  and  pension  contributors. 


URGES  EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYER  SUSTAINED  FUND 

Mr.  William  C.  Burton,  Treasurer  of  The  Surpass  Leather  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  writes  on  behalf  of  that  corporation  to  advocate 
a compulsory  contributory  pension  system  operated  hy  approved 
private  insurance  companies  and  not  the  State.  The  directors  of 
this  corporation  would  have  all  contributions  to  the  pension  fund 
paid  by  the  employees  and  employers.  In  effect,  this  concern  would 
favor  pension  legislation  which  would  operate  in  practice  though 
not  in  the  contributions  very  much  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  does  at  the  present  time. 

PROPOSES  PENSIONS  AND  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  E.  Cr.  Haines,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  The  Can- 
nonsburg  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  of  Cannonsburg,  urges  that  all 
persons  over  the  age  of  TO  years  who  are  now  dependent  on  others 
for  their  support  should  receive  a State  pension  of  two  dollars  per 
week,  the' cost  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  taxation.  Mr.  Haines 
believes  that  the  problem  of  the  aged  should  be  met  in  the  future 
through  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  a system  of  voluntary 
insurance  against  dependency  in  old  age.  Mr.  Haines’  proposals 
are  as  follows: 

An  old  age  pension  should  he  voluntary.  Any  person  desirous  of  making  pro- 
visions for  old  age  should  be  required  to  enter  his  or  her  name  in  a register  at  a 
local  Post  Office, make  weekly  or  monthly  payments,  obtaining  and  keeping  a 
receipt  for  same.  Payments  sohuld  be  considered  as  insurance  so  that  if  the 
person  dies  before  benefiting,  the  payments  are  retained  in  the  Fund  for  use 
in  maintaining  same. 

The  Pension  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  the  recipient  has  been 
contributing — 10  cents  per  week  to  be  the  minimum  payment  and  25  cents  the 
the  maximum ; pension  $3  a week  to  $7.50 ; to  start  at  65  years  of  age. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  situation  at  present,  give  $2  per  week  to  all  men  and 
women  over  70  years  of  age  who  can  show  they  are  dependent  upon  others  for 
support.  (The  money  to  come  from  taxation).  Others  o\er  ti5,  to  become  bene- 
ficiary when  attaining  70  years  of  age,  they  registering  themselves  at  once  for 
same  benefit. 
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All  belo^  65  and  not  younger  than  55  to  pay  10  cents  per  weeR,  receiving  at 
65  the  minimum  of  $3  per  week.  I 

All  below  55,  can  pay  10,  35,  20  or  25  cents  according  to  their  own  decision,  re-  I 
ceiving  benefits  of  .$1.50  per  week  for  each  5 cents  weekly  payments. 

FAVOR  PRIVATE  INSURANCE  PLANS 

The  lSupp[ee-\VHls-Jo,)ies  Milk  Corporation,  of  Philadelphia,  writes 
that  a contribivtory  old  aye  pension  plan  seems  worthy  of  considera-  \ 
tion.  After  oiitliniug  some  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Oorp-  s 
oration  to  interest  its  2,500  eni})loyees  in  plans  to  promote  thrift  and  j 
to  purchase  life  insurance  policies  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  | 
pension  problem  could  probably  “be  better  taken  care  .of  by  the  In- 
surance Companies.” 

COMPULSORY  PROVISIONS  WITHOUT  STATE  ACTION  i 

Mr.  Stanton  B.  Peck,  Vice  President  of  21ie  Link'^Belt  Company  \ 
writes  from  the  Philadelphia  office  of  this  corporation.  After  stat-  1 
ing  that  in  his  opinion  “hardly  enough  is  yet  known  about  the  sub- 
ject fold  age  pension)  to  warrant  suggesting  definite  and  permanent 
plans,”  Mr.  Peck  goes  on  to  declare  that  his  comipuny  is  “favorably  \ 
inclined  towards  the  ultimate  jirovision  for  the  care  of  the  aged  \j 
employees.”  Three  conclusions  on  the  subject  have,  however,  been 
definitely  arrived  at  by  this  corj)oration  and  these  Mr.  Peck  i 
outlines  as  follows; 

1.  We  do  not  favor  handling  the  matter  through  governmental  or  state  legis-  j 
lation  and  control,  or  through  a state  fund. 

2.  We  believe  tlie  beneficiaries  sliould  he  icontributors  during  their  working 
period. 

3.  We  believe  that  any  fund  established  should  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
employing  concern  to  divert  to  any  other  purpose. 

BELIEVES  STATE  SHOULD  COMPEL  EMPLOYERS  TO  ESTABLISH 

retirement  funds 

Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  President  of  The  National  Transit  Company 
of  Oil  City,  advocates  that  legislation  be  enacted  making  it  compul- 
soiy  for  emploj-ers  of  labor  to  contribute  to  a fund  which  will  pro- 
vide pension  or  annuities  for  aged  employees.  Mr.  Williams  gives 
an  outline  of  what  he  believes  should  be  the  principal  features  of 
this  plan.  In  discussing  what  he  believes  to  be  the  objections  to 
a contributory  j)ension  scheme  in  which  the  employees  pay  their 
share,  Mr.  Williams  says  that  this  method  would  give  tlie  workers 
a good  opening  to  demand  wage-increases.  The  Commission  has  en- 
countered this  ol)jection  to  a contributory  pension  plan  from  other 
employers.  I 

Mr.  Williams  recognizes  the  need  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aged,  j 
The  salient  features  in  Mr.  Williams’  communication  are- as  follows; 
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We  believe  there  should  be  a State  law  enacted,  provided  such  a law  is  con- 
stitutional,  making  it  compulsory  for  corporations  or  other  employers  of  labor 
who  have  made  no  provisions  for  retirement  and  proper  annuity  for  aged  em- 
ployees to  create  a fund  to  provide  for  an  annuity  or  pension,  either  on  the  basis 
of  a fixed  sum  per  month  in  accordance  with  his  earning  ability  or  upon  the  con- 
tinous  service,  with  say  twenty  years  as  a minimum,  in  either  case.  The  amount 
of  annuity  or  pension  to  be  paid  to  the  employee  based  on  the  average  yearly 
earnings  covering  a i>eriod  of  from  five  to  ten  years  prior  to  date  of  time 

limit  . . . We  do  not  think  this  should  be  organized  and  controlled  by  the 

state  such  as  compensation  is  handled,  for  the  reason  that  we  feel  it  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  furture  trouble  and  monopolistic  control,  ana  thus  prove 
detrimental  and  a hardship  to  the  employer  of  labor. 

Further,  we  do  not  approve  of  making  it  a contributory  system  so  that  the 
expense  will  be  distributed  between  the  state,  employer  and  employee.  First,  if 
the  state  is  a party  to  the  fund,  then  there  is  danger  of  creating  a state  depart- 
ment to  handle  the  fund,  and  demanding  full  supervision  over  the  same,  thus 
adding  a heavy  unnecessary  overhead  expense.  Second,  if  the  empoyee  is  a 
party  to  the  saime,  we  feel  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  would  be  intended  will 

not  have  the  same  effect  or  bear  the  same  results  it  should  if  the  employee  were 

required  to  contribute  a certain  amount  each  month,  quarter,  or  whatever  period 
is  required,  and  there  would  present  an  opportunity  for  him  to  make  certain  de- 
mands for  increases  in  his  wages,,  and  thus  prove  a detriment  to  employer  and 
employee  in  being  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  settle  and  adjust  differences. 

This  annuity  or  pension,  we  believe,  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  employer 
entirely  in  recognition  if  the  long  and  faithful  continuous  service  of  tlie  employee 
and  his  interest  in  giving  his  best  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer. 

PREFERS  VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fry,  Secretary  of  The  X arrow  Fahric  Company,  Wyo- 
missing,  would  be  in  favor  of  a voluntary  system  of  old  age  pension 
insurance  vyith  the  S^ate,  employer  and  employee  contrihiiting.  Mr. 
Fry  indicates,  however,  that  his  concern  might  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a compulsory  insurance  idan  along  tliese  lines. 

URGES  INDUSTRIAL  PENSIONS  UNDER  PROPER  SUPERVISION 

Mr.  B.  Frank  Day,  Manager  Employees  Relations  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Company,  Philadelphia,  writes  in  part  as  follows : 

We  would  not  contend  that  the  industrial  pension  systems  are  entirely  ade- 
quate or  scientific,  as  at  present  administered,  but  believe  that  experience  tvill 
point  out  better  methods  of  financing,  and  of  guaranteeing  stability,  notwithstand- 
ing some  failures  that  have  been  recorded.  The  maximum  average  experience 
will  be  met  in  due  time  and  some  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pensions  to  total 
number  of  employees  would  logically  follow  the  age  of  the  organization  until 
the  average  is  reached.  Whether  or  not  industries  are  following  a business-like 
method  of  financing  their  retirement  pl.ans,  is  of  course,  a matter  to  which  intelli- 
gent consideration  must  be  given.  We  do  not  advocate  an  industrial  plan  based 
on  compulsory  retirement  at  any  given  age.  It  is  evident  that  in  any  plan  fol- 
lowed, whether  an  industrial  or  a State  plan,  the  “accrued  liability”  would  bo 
approximately  the  same,  and  the  cost  would  probal)ly  be  less  if  privately  ad- 
ministered. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  a State  administered  “Old  Age  Pension  Plan”  covering 
compulsory  retirement  at  definite  attained  age  would  be  popular  or  advisable 
in  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  United  States,  nor  do  we  believe  it  would  poddce  to 
the  self-respect  of  the  citizenship.  Too  many  opportunities  for  “leaning”  are  not 
desirable  and  the  proper  development  of  thrift,  the  safeguarding  (by  the  State)  of 
the  results  of  thrift,  and  the  insistence  by  the  law,  on  the  assumption  by  rela- 
tives of  filial  obligations  to  assist  those  dependent,  would  leave  a burden  so  light 
that  methods  of  providing  for  those  who  are  actually  entitled  to  be  State  charges, 
might  readily  be  found  by  the  State. 

A standardized  plan  for  all  industries  may  be  developed  as  to  include  the 
accrued  liability  of  each  industry  and  should  be  so  financed  by  the  industry  under 
a proper  supervision,'  making  optional  the  purchase  of  annuities  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  protection  within  the  industrial  organization,  dependept  on  its 
financial  stability. 

LOW  COST  INSURANCE  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE 

Mr.  P.  B.  Eeintz,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Tsfational 
Casket  Compang,  Boston,  tvrites  as  follows: 

Xon-compitlsori/,  lou-cost  old  ai/e  insurance  should  he  made  availahle.  Part 
of  the  cost  of  such  insurance  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  its  cost  covered 
by  a tax  on  all  incomes.  A further  tax  should  be  levied  to  maintain  homes  for 
aged  that  have  not  provided  for  themselves,  though  the  above  insurance  and  those 
carrying  the  suggested  insurance,  should  be  exempt  from  the  latter  tax. 

The  operation  of  the  suggested  plan  would  involve  serious  difficulties,  and  the 
taxes  are  not  at  all  in  harmon.v  witli  the  ideas  of  politicians.  They  would,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  furnish  a needed  means  by  which  the  large  majority  of  our 
independent  people  could  protect  their  old  age  and  ,also  take  care  of  the  indigent 
minority. 

I have  stated  my  views  in  compliance  with  your  specific  request,  realizing 
fully  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  is  best  able  to  determine  a satisfactory 
plan. 

URGES  PRIVATE  INSURANCE  PLANS  AND  “JUNKING”  ALMS- 
HOUSES 

Mr.  George  G.  Sharp,  Manager  of  the  Clarion  Machine,  Foundry 
and  Supply  Company,  insists  tliat  the  individual  must  protect  him- 
self against  indigence  in  old  age  tlirongh  tlie  purchase  of  an  annuity 
from  an  insurance  company.  Mr.  Sharp  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
almshouse  should  he  “junked”.  Mr.  Sharp  writes: 

1.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  tendency  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  overload  our 
government  with  functions  not  pertaining  to  it.  Insurance  or  pensions  of  this 
type  are  not  properly  a governrnental  function. 

2.  It  is  primarily  the  function  of  the  individual  to  make  provision  of  proper 
sort  for  this  problem  of  old  age  dependency.  This  may  he  done  hy  the  purchase 
from  companies  engaged  in  that  sort  of  business,  of  proper  insurance  against 
such  dependency. 

3.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  additional  form  of  taxation,  the  proceeds 
of  which  would  be  used  for  such  a pension  plan,  and  especially  so  where  exclu- 
sive classification  would  prevail.  If  it  is  true  that  three  persons  would  be  sup- 
ported on  a pension  of  maximum  of  $1  per  day  in  their  own  homes,  on  the 
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money  that  is  now  spent  on  every  dependent  aged  in  our  almshouses,  then  the 
almshouse  plan  should  be  junked.  This  has  been  our  oi'inion  for  many  years, 
in  that  our  present  method  is  absolutely  wrong  and  that  better  service  could 
be  given  for  less  money  by  eliminating  the  almshouse  itself. 

URGES  HANDLING  PENSIONS  BY  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  A.  F.  ^choenliut,  President  of  the  *1.  Schoenhut  Compevny  of 
Philadelphia  is  iu  favor  of  a Coinpulsory  Coiatrihutory  Pension  Fund 
operated  through  a specially  created  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Mr.  Schoenhut  urges  that  such  legislation  be  national  in  scope.  He 
drafts  what  his  corporation  would  consider  the  best  practical  method 
of  applying  such  a scheme.  The  cost  of  the  law  should  be  borne  by 
the  employer  and  employee,  each  paying  an  equal  share,  jNIir  Schoen- 
hut advocates. 

Like  many  other  business  men,  Mr.  Schoenbut  says  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  old  age  pension  law  “should  be  kept  out  of  politics.” 
He  believes  that  the  management  of  the  fund  through  a state  super- 
vised mutual  insurance  company  would  prevent  tlie  danger  lie  fore- 
sees of  the  “creation  of  a lot  of  fat  jobs  for  office  holders.” 

PREFERS  PRIVATE  PENSIONS 

Mr.  C.  C.  Conway,  First  Vice  President  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company,  writes  on  behalf  of  the  management  of  that  corporation, 
in  favor  of  private  industrial  iiension  plans  of  contributory  char- 
acter. Mr.  Conway’s  letter  is  as  follows; 

Expressing  the  view  of  our  management  here  we  should  say  : 

(A)  That  in  our  opinion  it  is  better  for  the  state  to  keep  out  of  the  old 
age  pension  entirely. 

(B)  An  old  age  pension  is  fundamentally  an  insurance  problem  except  in 
the  case  of  very  large  corporations. 

(0)  The  contributory  system,  where  the  company  pays  a part,  say  25  per 
cent  or  more,  and  the  empoyees  pdy  75  per  eent  or  less,  in  the  purchase  of 
annuities  ii'i  a sound  aiud  economic  pla,n  in  protection  of  the  companies  as  well 
as  of  the  employees. 

(D)  Any  such  plan  should  provide  that  in  case  the  company  ceased  doing 
business,  or  elected  to  discontinue  the  plan,  the  employee  could,  by  continuing 
his  payments,  purchase  his  annuity  and  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the 
company  i)articipation  up  to  the  time  the  company's  coiuributions  ceased. 

CEMENT  CORPORATION  HEAD  ALSO  SAYS  EMPLOYER  SHOULD 

PAY  FULL  COST 

Mr.  Morris  Kind,  President  of  the  Hercules  Cemoit  Corporation 
of  Philadelphia,  after  indorsing  a State  pension  system  on  a coii- 
tributary  basis,  adds: 

My  preference  would  be  for  a plan  compulsory  for  all  employers  but  operated 
by  them  and  not  by  the  State.  The  employer  only  to  furnish  the  funds  but 
both  employer  and  employees  to  join  in  the  operation. 
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URGES  STATE  COOPERATION  IN  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM 

My  Joint  C.  Haddock,  President  of  the  Haddock  Mininfj  Company 
with  lieadqiiarters  at  Wilkes-Barre,  is  one  of  those  corporation 
heads  who  offer  as  their  principal  objection  to  a State  system  of  old 
age  pension  tliat  maladministration  would  be  bound  to  develop 
til  rough  wdiat  is  alleged  to  be  the  inevitable  tendency  of  “politicians” 
to  control  such  an  undertaking.  ^Ir.  Haddock,  however,  believes 
that  some  State  Inireau  should  coopei'ate  with  employers  to  promote 
the  voluntary  adojition  of  protection  against  indigence  in  old  age 
among  the  wage-earners.  iMr.  Haddock  writes: 

Personally,  I am  not  in;  favor  of  State  or  governmental  old  age  pensions. 
By  reason  of  the  method  of  administration,  it  is  unavoidable  with  even  the 
most  semi-political  bureau,  lost  motion,  delay  and  expense  of  administration  result. 

I am  in  favor,  however,  of  cooperation  bij  some  State  bureau  with  the 
ployers  of  the  Commonwealth  in  an  attempt  to  foster  the  theory  of  future 
■provision  among  the  working  classes. 

URGE  STATE  ACTION  TO  COMPEL  EMPLOYERS  TO  PROVIDE 

PENSIONS 

Mr.  C.  S'.  Mitchell,  Vice  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  believes  that  while  voluntary  action  of  industries 
would  be  preferable,  “state  action  wmuld  he  needed  to  bring  about 
a general  codition.”  “Pensions,”  iMr.  Mitchell  believes,  “should 
be  paid  by  the  industries  in  which  life  of  employee  has  been  spent. 
The  employee  could  perhaps  contribute  to  additional  allowance  to 
himself  in  excess  of  an  established  range.”  Mr.  Mitchell  adds  that 
“a  good  plan  modeled  along  the  lines  of  present  workmen’s  com- 
pensation law  could  probably  be  Avorked  out”. 

Mr.  A.  If’.  Rohertson,  Vice  President  and  General  Attorney  of 
the  same  company  also  takes  the  position  that  industry  should  hear 
the  cost  of  this  insurance  and  that  no  funds  should  he  expended  for 
this  purpose  out  of  general  taxation.  Mr.  Robertson  writes  in  part: 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  questionnaire,  I have  the 
following  suggestions  to  make : 

That  any  plan  shoidd  contain  provisions  for  the  individual  to  make  payments 
which  would  increase  his  old  age  allowance. 

That  any  plan  should  start  with  the  present  and  no  attempt  be  made  to 
make  it  retroactive  for  the  reason  that  the  burden  on  certain  industries  would 
be  too  great  for  them  to  attempt  to  take  care  of  all  the  old  men  in  their  or- 
ganizations. This  would  not  mean  that  the  old  men  reaching  the  age  of  retire- 
ment would  necessarily  be  thrown  out  into  the  street.  They  would  be  taken 
care  of,  at  least,  as  well  as,  or  better  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

That  all  insurance  plans  carry  some  kind  of  assurance  to  the  individual  that 
his  pension  is  safe  and  certain.  In  order  to  accomplish  this;  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  some  form  of  life  insurance  annuity  would  have  to  be  used. 
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PENSIONS  NOT  TO  EXCEED  $100  A MONTH 

Apparently  there  is  a tendency  to  under-estimate  all  pension  requirements  and 
this  tendency  should  be  given  consideration.  In  order  to  make  a plan  accept- 
able to  business  and  also  economically  sound  the  amount  of  the  pension  should 
be  relatively  small.  In  my  opinion  in  no  case  should  it  be  more  tlian  $100  a 
month,  and  in  many  cases  much  less.  Such  a sum  would  be  ample  to  take 
care  of  the  usual  old  person,  and  if  a person  was  vigorous  enough  to  have  wants 
which  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  pension,  no  doubt  he  would  have  enough  earn- 
ing ability  to  supplement  his  pension. 


VII  EMPLOYERS  PREFERRING  A PENSION  LAW 
MODELED  AFTER  THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT 

ADVOCATES  PENSIONS  TO  BE  CARRIED  BY  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES LIKE  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Henry  Oliver,  President  of  the  Oliver  Iron  and  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh,  writes  as  follows: 

Based  on  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject,  my  guess  would  be  that  old 
age  pensions  should  he  handled  along  the  lines  of  the  Worhmen's  Compensation 
Law,  and  carried  by  reputable  and  established  insurance  companies. 


ANOTHER  PITTSBURGHER  ENDORSES  THE  SAME  PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  H.  F.  Wall)',  P)-esident  of  the  Mesta  Machine  Conipany.  Pitts- 
burgh, states: 

In  our  opinion,  this  problem  could  best  be  solved  by  State  action  under  sys- 
tems of  insurance  or  pensions  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  present  State 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law. 


IS  PERSONALLY  IN  FAVOR  OF  MODELING  PENSION  LAW  AFTER 

COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  Roy  C.  McKenna,  Preside>it  of  the  Vanad iinn-AlIoys  Steel 
Compatiy,  Latrobe,  writes  to  the  Commission  as  follows: 

The  writer  has  not  consulted  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  company 
on  the  subject,  but  personally  would  much  prefer  an  old  age  pension  modeled 
upon  the  lines  of  the  present  State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law. 

HEARTY  ENDORSEMENT  OF  COMPENSATION  LAW  MODEL 

Mr.  Theodore  Aider,  Jr.,  General  Manayer  of  the  Times  Trihune 
Company,  Altoona,  states: 

We  heartily  favor  a plan  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  Worhmen's  Compensa- 
tion law.  We  believe  that  the  system  would  fail  entirely  if  it  were  not  compulsory. 
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VIII  EMPLOYERS  FAVORABLE  TO  PENSIONS  IN  GEN- 
ERAL BUT  LEAVING  PLANS  TO  BE  WORKED 
OUT  BY  COMMISSION 

The  following  group  of  corresiioiuh  nts  is  typical  of  those  who  are 
iu  agreement  with  the  principle  that  legislative  action  should  be 
taken  to  relieve  dependency  in  old  age,  hnt  are  also  of  the  general 
opinion  that  a State  Conunission  can  he  depended  n[)on  to  work  out 
the  most  satisfactory  jdan  for  all  interests  concerned.  Many  exe- 
cutives have  written  to  say  they  were  too  busy  to  make  what  they 
consider  to  he  an  ade(inate  response  to  the  (piestionnaire  hnt  were 
satistied  the  Commission  would  suggest  measures  equitable  to  all 
concerned. 

WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  COOPERATE 

The  letter  received  from  ,1/r.  Louis  J.  Laroche,  Vice  President  and 
Seevetary  of  Dick  Brothers,  Inc.,  Reading,  is  typical  of  se\eral  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  in  answer  to  the  (piestionnaire.  Mt.  La- 
roche, writing  in  behalf  of  Ihe  I’resident  of  Dick  Brothers,  Inc.,  says 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  give  the  pension  (jnestion  proper  con- 
sid^eration,  but  makes  it  clear  this  his  company  “xrill  he  glad  to  coop- 
erate with  any  reasonahle  plan”  finally  worked  out  to  alleviate  the 
lot  of  the  dependent  aged. 

“OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  VERY  NECESSARY’’ 

Mr.  J.  N.  Neirhart,  Genex'al  Manager  of  the  Liggett  Spring  and 
Axle  Company,  Monongahela,  writes  briefly: 

We  wish  to  state  that  an  old  age  pension  fund  is  very  necessary,  and  we  hope 
the  Commission  can  arrange  for  a satisfactory  method  of  handling  this  proposition. 

“WILL  TAKE  INDIVIDUAL  ACTION  IF  LAW  IS  NOT  PASSED” 

Mr.  M.  E.  Leeds  of  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Company,  Philadelphia, 
states  in  his  reply  to  the  Commission  that  his  company,  although  a 
comparatively  new  concern,  anticipates  having  to  undertake  an  old 
age  pension  system  of  its  own  unless  the  State  takes  action  in  this 
matter.  A number  of  other  corporations  make  similar  statements 
in  their  correspondence  with  the  Commission.  Mr.  Leeds  writes: 

Our  company  is  a comparatively  young  one  and  its  personnel  Is  also  for  the 
most  part  young.  We  realize,  however,  that  this  is  an  important  subject  and 
have  had  a committee  studying  it  for  some  little  time.  Though  the  committee 
has  yet  made  little  progress.  If  the  State  does  not  act,  we  shall  jyrohahly  ar- 
ramge  to  have  some  sort  of  pension  fund  of  our  own  within  the  next  few  years. 

“GREAT  FORWARD  STEP” 

Mr.  James  M.  Smith,  President  of  the  Shenango  Pottery  Company 
of  Newt  Castle,  writes  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission : 
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I think  it  would  he  a great  forward  step  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could 
work  out  some  equitable  plan  along  the  line  on  which  you  are  now  working. 

“WILL  BE  IN  ACCORD  WITH  COMMISSION’S  PLAN” 

Mr.  C.  S.  Phillips,  Head  of  the  PhUlips-Jones  Corporation,  writes 
from  the  New-York  office  of  the  corporation  as  follows; 

The  Phillip-Jones  Corporation  icill  he  in  perfect  accord  with  whatever  plan 
is  evolved  as  I feel  certain  that  those  who  have  given  this  matter  their  time 
and  attention  will  work  out  something  that  will  truly  cover  the  old  age  re- 
quirements. 


Chapter  III 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A COMPULSORY  CON- 
TRIBUTORY PENSION  SYSTEM  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 

The  legislative  resohiUou  creating  this  Coiumission  requests  that, 
in  addition  to  the  securing  of  all  available  facts  as  to  the  actual 
working  out  of  the  pension  plans  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the 
Commission  also  make  report  on  the  “advisability  and  practicability 
of  a contributory  system  as  against  the  straight  i)ension  idea”. 
Inasmuch  as  up  to  the  present  time  no  stiidies  of  this  nature  have 
as  yet  been  made  for  any  state  in  the  I^nion,  the  Commission  could, 
of  course,  not  Ite  guided  by  anytbing  already  done  in  this  country. 
Wliile  such  actuarial  studies  and  estimates  liad  been  made  in  many 
foreign  countries,  tlie  l)ases  taken  in  tliis  countries  were  found  to  be 
tlioroughly  imjtracticable  for  any  constructive  program  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Eurf>peans  look  at  the  entire  jtroblem  with  altogether  dif- 
ferent eyes  and  do  not  liesitate  to  embark  on  a prolonged  and  costly 
program  of  care  of  the  aged.  As  an  instance,  the  Report  of  the 
Government  Actuary  in  Great  Britain,  upon  which  estimates  the 
recenth’^  inaugurated  English  contributory  pension  plan  was  adopted 
could  not  be  used,  to  anv  extent,  because  the  English  plan  from  the 
outset  binds  the  Government  to  a system  of  State  contributions  which 
will  not  fully  mature  for  a period  of  more  than  eighty  (80)  years. 

INSUFFICIENT  DATA 

Our  problem  was  further  complicated  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
available  statistical  data  for  the  wage-working  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  which  accurate  actuarial  estimates  could  be  based. 
Thus,  while  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  was  able  to  supply 
us  with  the  actual  number  of  persons  by  single  ages  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  inthe  year  1920,  it  was  able  to  give  us  the 
ages  of  the  wage-earners  only  by  groups  ranging  as  follows: 
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WAGE-EARNERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  AGE  GROUPS 

IN  1920 


Age  groups 

Male 

Per  cent  of  total 
population  of 
that  age 

Female 

Per  cent  of  total 
population  of 
that  age 

1 

11 

10-13 

3,508 

1.0 

1,338 

0.4 

14 

9,019 

11.3 

6,443 

8.1 

15 

20,926 

29.2 

14,437 

19.6 

16 

49,307 

60.4 

31,144 

38.9 

17 

54,491 

74.2 

34,982 

47.2 

18-19 

120,352 

84.6 

75,950 

52.0 

20-24  

331,737 

93.0 

150,027 

40.2 

25-44  

1,321,708 

97.6 

254.637 

20.2 

45-64  

710,609 

94.9 

101 , 800 

14.9 

65  and  over . . . 

115,210 

61.7 

14,657 

17.1 

Age  unknown. . 

3,260 

68.8 

817 

28.3 

The  distribution  of  these  wage-earners  by  age  groups  instead  of 
by  single  ages — especially  in  view  of  their  groupings  into  20  year 
periods  after  age  24 — makes  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  the 
exact  number  of  wage-earners  now  living  at  each  age  in  Pennsylva 
nia,  which  from  an  actuarial  standpoint  are  of  supreme  importance. 
Because  of  these  deficiencies  and  liandicaps  and  in  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  correspondence  witli  the  Census  Bureau  disclosed  that  no  more 
detailed  lignres  arc  now  obtainable,  the  estimated  number  of  wage- 
earners  in  Pennsylvania  by  siiigle  ages  Was  ascertained  by  applying 
the  percentage  of  gainfully  emidoyed  as  given  for  the  different  age 
groups  after  18  by  the  1920  United  States  Census  to  the  total  popu- 
. lation  by  single  ages  as  supplied  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  OCCUPATION 

The  3,426,359  persons  over  10  years  of  age  given  by  the  1920  United 
States  Census  as  engaged  that  year  in  gainful  occupations  in  Penn- 


sylvania were  distributed  by  industries  as  follows: 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Animal  Husbandry  ....  284,313 

Extraction  of  Minerals 332,432 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries  1,426,705 

Transportation  284,540 

Trade  339,037 

Public  Service  53,697 

Professional  Servuce  165,106 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service  257,145 

Clerical  Occupations  283,384 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  COMMISSION’S  ACTUARY 

llaviiig  tlms  ascertained  the  api^roximate  number  of  wage-earners 
by  single  ages,  and  their  distribution  by  industries,  the  Commission 
submitted  to  iMiles  iM.  Dawson,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  world’s  fore- 
most actuaries,  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject  scientifically  not  only 
from  the  viewpoint  of  private  employers  and  insurance  and  fraternal 
organizations  but  also  from  tlie  viewpoint  of  society  as  a whole,  the 
following  basic  questions: 

1.  Could  an  insurance  system  be  established  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  whereby  persons  making  regular  contribu- 
tions could  accumulate  sufficient  funds  as  to  enable  them  to  retire 
upon  a specified  annuity  after  a certain  nnmber  of  years? 

2.  What  would  be  the  actual  cost  per  person  in  case  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  should  decide  to  enact  an  okl  age  insurance 
plan  which  would  make  it  obligatory  for  all  wage-earners — male  and 
female — in  Pennsylvania  to  contribute  to  a pension  fund  which  would 
jiermit  the  insured  to  retire  at  age  Go  at  an  annuity  of  $365  a year, 
or  $1  per  day? 

3.  What  would  be  the  cost  if  the  pension  amount  at  the  same 
age  of  retirement  should  he  set  at  the  rate  $480  a year,  or  $40  a 
month,  to  all  males  and  females? 

4.  What  can  he  done  under  such  a system  with  an  insured  who 
has,  say,  paid  contributions  for  10  years  or  more  and  then  becomes 
separated  from  pursuing  a gainful  occupation  within  the  State  by 
leaving  the  State  or  otherwise  except  through  death  or  permanent 
disability. 

5.  tVhat  may  lie  done  for  the  xiersons  who  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
auguration of  such  a law  had  already^  passed  the  specified  age  of 
retirement  or  have  only  a few  years  to  go  before  reaching  that  age? 

G.  How  shall  the  insurance  be  carried? 

To  assist  the  actuaiw  in  the  calculations,  the  Commission  suggested 
that  for  practical  x)urposes,  contributions  under  any  contemplated 
X)lan  would  have  to  begin  not  earlier  than  age  18  and  end  at  the 
attainment  of  age  65  when  the  pension  would  begin.  Age  18  was 
selected  because  it  is  the  age  when  the  great  majority  of  wage-earn- 
ers are  fully  entering  industry  and  become  mature  workmen.  Most 
child  labor  restrictions  are  lifted  at  this  age.  Age  65  was  taken  as 
the  suggested  age  of  retirement  because  (11,  all  studies  of  the  aged 
liave  shown  that  it  is  the  maximum  period  when  most  wage-earners 
may  expect  to  stay  in  their  regular  employment;  (2)  because  it  is 
the  year  generally^  recognized  every^where,  whether  in  national  or 
industrial  pension  systems,  as  the  p)roper  retirement  age;  and  (3), 
because  the  Commission  felt  that  if  the  worker  is  to  contribute  to 
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the  fund  it  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  just  to  postpone  the 
retirement  age  to  TO,  which  was  the  age  set  by  the  non-contributory 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act  of  1928  and  in  most  non-contributory  gov- 
ernmental pension  plans. 

COSTS  OF  PENSIONS  AS  CALCULATED  BY  ACTUARY 

In  answer  to  the  Commission’s  questions,  the  actuaiy,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  probable  rates  of  mortality  of  the  various 
Pennsylvania  groups  of  wage-earners,  which  he  decided  would  be 
identical  with  that  prevailing  for  the  entire  population  of  the  same 
ages  in  the  State;  the  increase  in  the  population  of  wage-earners 
in  the  State  since  1920,  which  he  estimates  to  have  amounted  to 
3,576,359  in  1925,  and  assuming  4 per  cent  as  the  rate  of  interest 
to  be  used,  submits  the  following  table  of  annual  contributions  as 
necessary  to  be  paid  by  each  male  person  at  the  different  ages  in 
order  to  build  up  the  different  annuities. 


ANNUAL  PREMIUM  UNTIL  AGE  65  FOR  INDIVIDUAL 

ANNUITIES 

OF  $365  AND  $480  A YEAR 
AT  AGE  65 

BEGINNING 

Age 

$365 

$480 

18  . 

$14.78 

$19.44 

19  . 

15.57 

20.47 

20  . 

16.40 

21.57 

21  . 

17.29 

22.73 

22  . 

18.23 

23.98 

23  . 

19.24 

25.30 

24  . 

20.31 

26.71 

25  . 

21.45 

28.21 

26  . 

22.67 

29.82 

27  . 

23.98 

31.54 

28  . 

25.38 

33.38 

29  . 

26.89 

35.36 

30  . 

28.50 

37.48 

31  . 

30.24 

39.77 

32  . 

32.11 

42.23 

33  . 

34.14 

44.89 

34  . 

36.32 

47.77 

35  . 

38.70 

50.89 

36  . 

41.28 

54.29 

37  . 

44.08 

57.96 

38  . 

47.14 

61.99 

39  . 

50.48 

66.39 

40  . 

54.15 

71.22 

41  . 

58.19 

76.52 

42  . 

62.65 

82.46 

43  . 

67.57 

88.86 

44  . 

73.04 

96.05 

45  . 

79.14 

104.08 

9L> 


46  85.98  113.07 

47  93. T\)  123.22 

48.  102.44  134.72 

49  112.46  147.85 

50  123.90  162.94 

51  137.19  180.42 

52  152.74  200.86 

53  171.10  225.01 

54  193.07  253.89 

55  219.72  288.95 

56  252.65  332.26 

57  294.23  386.93 

58  348.18  457.89 

59  420.73  553.29 

<>0  523.08  687.89 

61  677.67  891.18 

62  936.96  1,232.17 

63  1,458.40  1,917.89 

64  3,029.02  3,983.38 


COST  PER  WEEK 

111  oilier  words,  tlie  actiary’s  computations  indicate  that  in  order 
to  build  lip,  on  strict  insurance  and  actuarial  principles,  a fund 
which  would  ]>ay  a pension  of  $7.00  a week  beginning'  with  age  65 
and,  which  would  continue  for  tlie  life  of  the  anniiitaut,  a male  em- 
ployee would  have  to  pay  a level  premium  of  28c  per  week  if  he 
b(‘gins  to  coiitriibiite  to  the  fund  at  age  18;  31c  per  week  if  his 
contributions  begin  at  age  20;  54c  jier  week  at  age  30;  |2.38  per 
week  at  age  51),  etc.  For  a pension  of  |40.0t(  a mouth,  the  weekly 
rates  would  be  37c  at  age  18;  41c  when  begun  at  age  20;  72c  at 
age  30;  $3.13  at  age  50, -and  the  like.  Somewhat  higher  weekly 
premiums  would  have  to  be  paid  liy  women  because  of  their  higher 
expectancy  of  life. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  NOT  BURDENSOME  FOR  YOUNGER  PERSONS 

The  above  actuarial  calculations  show  that  under  present  condi 
tions  it  should  not  prove  a serious  difficulty  for  the  great  majority 
of  wage-earners  below  the  ages  of  25,  or  even  thirty  to  contribute 
the  full  cost  of  a pension  amounting  to  |365  a year  or  even  $480 
a year.  These  workers,  through  their  own  contributions,  and  with- 
out any  assistance  from  the  outside  whatsoever,  could  create  a self- 
sustaining  fund  to  provide  them  ^vith  fully  paid-up  pensions.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  wage-earners  who  had  already  passed  the 
age  of  30,  when  such  a system  came  into  operation  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  provide  alone  sufficient  contributions  to  make 
up  a fully  paid  up  annuity  for  them  at  age  65.  It  is  generally 
after  the  age  of  30,  when  most  wage-earners  are  burdened  with 
families  and  other  necessities;  and  a married  man  with  a family  to 
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support,  even  at  the  prevailing  high  average  wage,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  able,  out  of  his  own  means,  to  buy  a fully  paid- 
up  pension  of  $365  a year  at  age  65  when  the  necessary  monthly 
contributions  at  age  30  amount  to  $2.37.  In  the  case  of  women 
workers,  whose  rates  of  wages  are  generally  lower  while  the  pre- 
miums are  higher,  this  would  be  especially  difficult.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  these  persons  could  not  be  ex[)ected  to  carry  the 
burden  alone.  Furthermore,  the  judnciple  of  having  every  wage- 
worker pay  the  exact  premium  of  the  age  of  his  entry  upon  tlm 
inauguration  of  the  fund,  while  it  may  sound  plausible  from  some 
points  of  view,  Avould  be  highly  impracticable  not  only  because  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  additional  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
this  would  entail,  but  would  actually  result  in  placing  the  heaviest 
burdens  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  Those  past  the  ages  of 
45  and  50  would,  under  this  system,  have  to  pay  the  highest  pre- 
miums, whereas  the  income  of  the  mnjority  of  wage-earners  at  these 
periods  of  life  is  beginning  to  diminish.  O71  the  otlier  hand  the 
younger  workers,  with  less  responsibilities  and  perhaps  the  liighest 
wages,  would  feel  the  burden  least.  Furthermore,  contributions 
based  upon  the  exact  ages  and  strict  insurance  and  actuarial  prin- 
ciples are  not  only  not  embodied  in  any  of  the  existing  foreign  pen- 
sion systems  but  such  provisions  would  actually  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  main  principles  of  social  insurance — the  widest  and 
fairest  distribution  of  risks. 

SIMILAR  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTED  BY  INDUSTRIAL 

CORPORATIONS 

The  problem  just  stated  is  not  new.  It  is  faced  by  every  in- 
dustrial concern  whenever  it  wishes  to  inaugurate  a scientific  and 
actuarially  sound  ]iension  system  of  its  own.  It  is  a comparatively 
easy  problem,  it  finds,  to  establish  a safe  fund  for  annuities  to 
mature  at  age  65,  or  70,  for  young  employees.  I>ut  it  is  another 
matter  when  it  is  informed  by  the  actuary  that  it  would  have  to 
set  aside  several  hundred  dollars  at  once,  or  in  the  near  futre, 
for  each  employee  now  50  years  of  age  and  over  who  has  been  with 
the  concern  a considerable  length  of  time  in  order  to  provide  him 
with  an  actuarially  sound  annuity  upon  retirement.  It  is  the 
problem  of  the  “accrued  liabilities”  which  is  most  difficult  to  solve. 
And  tlie  same  “accrued  liabilities”  apply  to  a state  or  nation  as 
well  as  to  an  indn.strial  corporation. 

HOW  THE  PROBLEM  MAY  BE  SOLVED 

A solutioji  to  tlie  problem  may  in  the  main  be  soucht  iii  two 
ways;  (1)  All  persons  above  a certain  age  may  be  entirely  ignored 
by  the  system,  making  the  plan  to  concern  it.self  only  with  the 
younger  workers  and  leaving  the  older  persons  as  they  are  without 
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any  further  provision.  (2)  The  State  and  employers  could  come 
jointly  to  the  assistance  of  these  elderly  persons  and  thus  help 
make  up*  the  deficits  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  unable  to  carry 
the  premium  load  either  in  part  or  in  full  themselves. 

DEPENDENT  AGED  CANNOT  BE  IGNORED  FOR  LONG 

The  only  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  first 
method — of  ignoring  persons  above  a certain  age — is  that  while 
it  may  be  extremely  harsh,  those  past  a certain  age  simply  must 
be  let  go  as  there  is  no  easy  way  of  providing  for  them.  They  will, 
it  may  be  contended,  at  least  be  as  well  off  as  they  are  today;  at 
the  same  tirae  it  may  be  pointed  out,  the  system  does  provide  ample 
protection  for  those  under  a certain  age  who  after  a period  of  years 
will  have  secured  pensions  out  of  their  own  contributions,  thus  the 
problem  Avill,  at  least,  be  solved  for  the  future.  As  a practical  method 
however,  this  is  hardly  feasible.  The  problem  of  aged  dependency 
in  this  State,  we  are  comdnced  from  our  many  years’  researches, 
is  too  pressing  today  to  be  further  delayed.  There  are  immediate 
needs  which  must  be  met  at  once.  It  is  hardly  fitting  for  us  under 
our  present  prosperous  conditions  to  say  we  must  ignore  the  needs 
of  the  aged  poor  for  at  least  about  30  years,  but  in  return  we  will 
provide  for  those  now  still  young  and  viril.  It  is  significant  that 
abroad  no  country  which  has  adopted  a contributory  pension  plan 
followed  this  method. 

SUGGESTED  PLAN  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  second  iprogram — i.e.  the  State  and  employers  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  those  who  are  already  above  a certain  age  and  who 
cannot  from  their  own  resources  make  sufficient  contributions, — is 
the  one  followed  practically  in  every  country  which  had  established 
a scientific  plan  of  old  age  insurance.  Mr.  Dawson,  our  actuary', 
makes  an  interesting  suggestion  for  a plan  along  these  lines  for 
Pennsylvania.  His  recommendations  are  simply  that  all  persons, 
regardless  of  their  ages  at  the  time  of  joining  the  insurance  system, 
should  pay  an  eqiial  premium.  The  same  premium  for  all  the  in- 
sured, except  where  it  is  graded  in  accordance  with  the  wages 
earned,  is  followed  by  practically  all  nations  which  have  adopted 
contributory  systems  of  insurance.  The  annual  premium  at  the 
age  of  32,  which  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  of  -f365  a year  beginning 
at  age  65  amounts  to  $32.11  for  men  and  in  the  case  of  an  annuity 
of  |4S0  a year  amounts  at  the  same  age  to  $41.23 — in  each  case 
approximating  twice  the  rates  for  the  same  deferred  annuity  if  con- 
tributions began  at  age  20 — should  be  taken.  Mr.  Dawson  suggests, 
as  the  rate  for  all.  This  rate  should  be  divided  equallv  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee  which  would  make  each  party  pay 
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the  rate  of  a deferred  annuity  at  age  20  and  which  would  not 
prove  burdensome  to  either. 

THE  STATE’S  CONTRIBUTION 

Under  such  a plan,  it  would  mean  that  all  those  who  at  the  date 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  plan  are  32  years  of  age  and  younger, 
would  through  their  own  and.  their  employers’  contributions — 
amounting  in  each  case  to  about  35c  a weipk  in  tlie  case  of  a 
male  employee  for  a pension  of  $305  a year  and  to  doc  a week  in 
the  case  of  a pension  of  |480  a year,  while  in  the  case  of  a woman 
employee  the  contributions  at  the  same  age  would  be  respectively 
40  cents  and  52  cents — create  sufficient  funds  for  their  annuities 
at  age  65  without  any  outside  aid.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  law  have  already  reached  33  years 
and  over,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  contribute  themselves 
the  full  amounts  of  their  premiums,  the  deficits  sliould  be  made  up 
from  some  other  source,  preferably  by  the  State.  In  such  a case 
the  heaviest  burden  of  the  State  would  occur  the  first  year  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  when  those  who  would  be  retired  under  this 
law  would  have  made  no  contributions  wliatsoever.  In  the  second 
year’s  operation  of  the  system,  the  State’s  burden  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  one  year’s  contribution  of  the  participants;  the  third  year's 
deficit  made  up  by  the  State  would  be  diminished  by  two  years’ 
contributions  of  the  insured,  and  so  on,  until  those  who  will  be 
retired  32  years  after  the  system  had  been  in  operation  would  have 
made  full  contributions  for  their  annuities  except  for  missing  one 
year’s  premium.  The  State’s  share  would  tlnis  be  lieaviest  at  the 
beginning  and  would  gradually  diminish  until  all  those  who  had 
joined  the  plan  when  they  were  33  years  of  asre  had  retired  and 
passed  the  period  of  their  life  expectancy  which  at  age  05  is  about 
12  years.  In  such  case  the  total  neriod  of  vears  dnrioo-  wli’ch  the 
State  would  have  to  bear  a steadily  reduced  burden  would  amiroxi- 
mate  45  years. 

STATE  NEED  NOT  ASSUME  FULL  COVERAGE 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  and  from  the  actuarial  calculations 
as  found  by  Mr.  Dawson  that  if  the  State  should  iiromise  to  ]>rovide, 
regardless  of  any  qualification  such  as  have  for  instance  been  speci- 
fied in  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  of  1923,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  adoption  of  the  insurance  system  for  all  those  entering  it 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  04  with  the  same  Tensions  as  would 
be  available  under  the  insTirance  system  if  begun  at  age  32  or 
younger,  the  State’s  ffiirden  during  the  first  years  would  he  too 
enormous,  and  under  present  conditions  could  not  be  considered  as 
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at  all  feasible  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania..  We  should  not  even 
think  of  suggesting  that  the  State  undertake  such  a load  at  this 
time.  But  such  action  is  altogether  unnecessary.  Thousands  of 
persons  listed  by  the  United  States  Census  as  wage-earners  are 
luglily  paid  executives,  heads  of  businesses  and  professional  persons 
and  even  highly  skilled  workers  who  are  not  at  all  in  need  of  such 
provisions.  While  the  jirinciide  of  insurance  contributions  to  pro- 
vide for  old  age  may,  in  view  of  onr  modern  hazards,  be  applicable 
and  even  advisable  for  all,  regardless  of  the  economic  status  at 
earlier  ages,  it  is  ludicrous  to  assume  that  all  wage-earners  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  upon  reaching  age  65  will  be  in 
need  of  assistance,  or  should  be  given  such.  What  is  paramount 
is  the  alleviation  of  the  dire  wants  of  those  who  are  really  in 
need  and  who  cannot  under  any  conditions  pay  the  full  premiums 
at  the  high  ages.  A system,  therefore,  that  would  combine  the 
principle  of  full  contributions  for  those  of  the  younger  ages  to  be 
made  by  the  insured  and  their  employers  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  future,  together  with  some  form  of  state  assistance  for  those 
in  the  immediate  need  and  whose  contributions  would  not  alone 
produce  a sufficient  annuity,  would  seem  the  most  practical  and 
logical  way  of  solution.  Tt  is  significant  that  practically  everv 
country  abroad  endeavored  to  solve  its  immediate  problem  of  old 
age  dependency  along  these  lines. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THIS  PLAN 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  a system  such  as  contempilated 
by  the  actuary  could  thus  l)e  inaugurated,  for  instance,  in  the  year 
lO.'lfi.  This  would  mean  that  after  the  year  196.3  all  of  those  who 
have  joined  the  fund  when  it  was  adopted  or  thereafter,  will  have, 
through  the  contributions  of  themselves  and  their  employers,  raised 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  them  with  annuities  at  age  65  as  not 
to  need  any  further  State  assistance.  To  take  care  of  those  who 
by  1930  had  already  passed  age  65,  as  well  as  to  help  out  some 
of  those  who  because  of  their  high  ages  at  the  time  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  law  could  not  raise  sufficient  annuities  through  the  con- 
tributions of  themselves  and  their  employers,  a system  of  state  as- 
sistance such  as  was  provided  by  the  1923  act,  embodving  definite 
qualifications  and  limitations,  so  that  only  those  really  in  need  of 
such  assistance  would  be  entitled  to  receive  same,  could  be  worked 
out.  Such  a plan  Avould  meet  the  problem  of  those  Avho  are  reallv 
in  immediate  need  of  such  relief,  would  supolement  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  conld  not  raise  these  in  sufficient  amounts, 
would  not  proA^e  burdensome  to  the  CommonA\malth,  would  provide 
a just  and  humane  method  of  care  of  the  aged  and  at  the  same 
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: time  would  establish  a self-sustained  system  of  old  age  annuities 
contributed  entirely  by  the  the  insured  themselves  and  in  the  end  all 
future  burdens  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  eliminated, 

THE  PAID-UP  VALUES 

, Regarding  the  paid-up  values  of  the  annuities  in  the  case  of 
I employees  who  have  contributed  for  a considerable  length  of  time 
and  then  by  leaving  the  State  or  otherwise,  become  separated  from 
pursuing  a gainful  occupation  within  the  State  by  some  means 
other  than  by  death  or  permanent  and  total  disability,  our  actuary, 
Mr.  Dawson,  recomlmends  that  in  such  cases  after  10  years’  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  during  which  period 
he  has  contributed  continuously  to  an  old  age  deferred  annuity, 
that  a surrender  value  be  granted,  such  surrender  vahie  to  be  a 
paid-up  deferred  annuity  beginning  at  age  65,  in  such  an  amount 
as  will  be  purchasal)le  by  the  amount  of  the  employee’s  contribu- 
tions pro  rated  by  the  percentage  of  his  annual  contributions  to  the 
annual  contributions  he  would  have  been  required  to  make  had  he 
paid  the  full  amount  necessary  at  his  age  of  entry  to  buy  such 
annuity. 

THE  INSURANCE  CARRIER 

Regarding  the  carrying  of  this  insurance,  the  actuar\’  says: 

I consider  it  would  be  essential  for  a State  fund  to  carry  the  insurance.  If 
you  permit  the  insurance  companies  or  private  employers  to  act  in  the  matter, 
either  of  them  would  certainly  count  on  a lower  rate  of  mortality  and  go  after 
business  where  that  is  the  case,  and  I believe  that  the  result  of  this  would  he 
that  your  own  mortality  would  be  increased  very  materially.  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  you  would  have,  in  that  case,  the  burden  of  providing  rates  on 
different  mortality  tables,  such  as  coal  miners,  steel  mills,  etc.  I advise  that 
you  do  not  welcome  a field  like  that. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  COMPLEX 

The  actuary’s  calculations  and  suggestions  are  thus  certainly 
illuminating  and  invaluable.  At  least  they  provide  us  with  a basis 
of  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  a contributory  pension  plan 
which,  as  has  been  disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  very  much 
desired  by  many  of  our  industrial  and  business  leaders  of  the  State. 
The  possibilities  and  limitations  of  this  plan  are  plainly  shown. 
The  cost  of  such  a system,  it  appears,  can  be  fairly  determined  upon 
and  from  an  actuarial  and  insurance  viewpoint,  the  inauguration 
of  such  system  of  deferred  annuities  presents  no  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

The  administrative  side  of  such  a plan,  howeveh,  is  not  so  simple. 
It  is  loaded  with  a great  many  more  difficulties  than  is  the  actuarial 
^hase.  The  constant  mobility  of  Pennsylvania  wage-workers  from 
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this  State  to  other  states,  the  shifting  of  workers  from  one  job  to 
another  as  well  as  their  constant  movement  fron^  one  city  to  another, 
not  to  S])cak  of  the  great  mass  of  women  workers  who  do  not  stay  at 
work  or  in  bnsiness  for  sufficient  length  of  time  as  to  enable  them  to 
build  up  adequate  annuities,  or  the  women  who  work  as  house- 
wives in  the  home  present  innumerable  administrative  barriers 
which  are  not  easy  to  overcome. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  COLLECTED  BY  EMPLOYERS  BURDENSOME 

From  our  many  years  of  general  studies  of  the  question  both  in 
tliis  country  and  abroad,  we  feel  warranted  in  concluding  that  as 
far  as  we  can  see  at  the  present  time  the  method  generally  followed 
in  European  countries  of  making  the  employer  responsible  for  the 
full  weekly  payments  of  the  iiremium  for  both  himself  and  his  em- 
jdoyees,  but  allowing  him  to  deduct  the  workers’  share  from  the 
latter’s  wages,  could  hardly  be  feasible  in  this  State  with  the  lack 
of  permanency  characteristic  of  the  personnel  of  most  of  our  corpora- 
tions, the  intermittent  and  seasonal  work  of  many  industries  and  the 
distribution  of  jdants  of  the  same  corporation  over  a number  of  dif- 
ferent states.  The  expense  of  collecting  these  contrilmtions  from  the 
scattered  small  employers  of  labor,  especially  from  employers  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  in  sparsely  settled  communities  would  seem 
to  us,  for  the  present,  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  would 
preclude  an  eff  ective  system,  even  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  the 
European  countries. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  MAY  BE  APPLIED 
THROUGH  A POLL  TAX 

Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  the  principle  of  direct  contri- 
butions for  old  age  pensions,  should  in  some  way  be  embodied  in  the 
future  State  program  of  old  age  annuities.  Such  provisions,  we  feel, 
would  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  practically  all  our  varied 
interests  and  citizenship.  What  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  us,  is  but 
the  working  out  of  a method  which,  while  embodying  the  principle 
of  contributions  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  benefit  of  this  fund, 
would  at  the  same  time  not  involve  a too-top-heavy  system  of  adminis- 
tration and  expense.  Off-hand,  it  does  occur  to  us  that  the  best  line 
-to  be  followed  might  be  some  system  of  a monthly  or  quarterly  poll- 
tax-equal  to  the  actuarial  value  of  a specific  and  not  too  burdensome 

levied  on  every  wage-worker  engaged  in  gainful  occupation  in 

Pennsylvania.  This  could  be  paid  by  the  employer  who  would  be 
allowed  to  deduct  a part,  or  half  of  that  tax  from  the  wages  of  his 
employee.  The  working  out  of  such  plan  might  be  very  profitably 
studided  further,  for  if  carefully  framed  such  a plan  might  be  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a sound  sustem  of  self-sustained  annuities  in 
the  future  as  well  as  to  provide  an  immediate  and  inexpensive  system 
of  pensions  to  those  in  the  need  of  such  relief  at  the  present  time. 


Chapter  IV 


THE  OLD  AGE  PENSION  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  movement  for  the  inauguration  of  a definite  and  constructive 
social  policy  in  regard  to  the  superannuated  workers  in  the  United 
States  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Aside  from  military  and 
civil  pensions,  government  insurance  or  pensions  for  all  needy  aged 
citizens  were  entirely  unknown,  until  recently,  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  while  in  England  legislative  coimnittees  were  seeking  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  old  age  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  on  the  European  continent  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  aged  was  a dominating  issue  throughout  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  the  movement  in  the  United  States,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  had  been  entirely  dormant. 

Our  laggardness  in  humane  provisions  for  the  decrepit  aged  is 
not  surprising  in  vieAv  of  the  newness  of  our  country,  our  ample 
supply  of  free  land  and  the  comparatively  recent  development  of  our 
industries.  As  long  as  our  population  was  centralized  largely  in 
rural  districts  and  as  long  as  we  remained  a dominantly  agricultural 
nation  there  was  no  serious  problem  of  old  age  dependency.  For 
the  more  or  less  flotsam  jetsam  of  society,  the  poor  law  provisions 
were  considered  sufficient.  But  with  the  expansion  of  our  indus- 
tries, the  migration  from  rural  into  urban  centers  and  the  dis- 
a])pearance  of  free  land,  dependency  in  old  age  could  no  longer 
always  be  credited  to  individual  maladjustment  or  lack  of  good  and 
thrifty  habits  on  the  part  of  the  dependent  persons.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  most  instances  old  age  dependency  is  a result  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  over  which  the  individual  had  absolutely  no 
control.  For  this  new  and  increasingly  larger  class  of  dependent 
aged,  the  poor  law,  as  originated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  IfiOl,  and 
which,  in  the  main,  is  still  followed  in  most  of  our  states,  could,  of 
course,  no  longer  suffice.  To  meet  these  new  conditions  more  con- 
structive policies  began  to  be  advocated  in  the  United  States,  even  as 
they  have  been  ui’ged,  many  years  before,  in  countries  without  our 
exceptional  economic  opportunities.  Because  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  pro- 
visions for  the  aged  poor,  considerable  agitation  for  some  system  of 
old  age  pensions  to  provide  for  tlie  worthy  aged  who  have  become 
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dependent  thronjj;]!  circnmstances  not  of  their  own  making  developed 
in  the  United  >States.  TlHiile,  as  yet,  little  actual  progress  has  been 
made,  the  subject  of  old  age  dependency  and  pensions  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  United  States  dnring  the  last  two 
decades.  Legislation  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  aged  have  been 
urged  not  only  upon  almost  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  bnt  for  many 
years,  bills  seeking  to  stablish  an  old  pension  system  have  been 
introdnced  into  the  National  Congress. 


OLD  AGE  PENSION  BILLS  IN  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


THE  WILSON  BILL 


The  first  bill  for  the  pensioning  of  the  aged  as  a whole  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Congress  Avas  presented  by  Representative 
William  B.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  fex-Secretary  of  Labor),  in  1909. 
This  bill  ])rovided  for  the  establishment  of  a national  old  age  pension 
systmn  of  .fl20  per  year  for  all  persons  over  05  years  of  age  whose 
)iro])erty  jios.sessions  did  not  amount  to  over  |1,500,  or  whose  income 
(lid  not  exceed  !{^240  a year.  This  bill  was  drawn  up  under  a subter- 
fuge of  organizing  an  “old  age  home  guard  of  the  United  States,” 
in  which,  the  bill  jiroposed,  men  and  Avomen  of  that  age  could  enlist 
in  order  to  receive  a pension.  Nothing,  of  course,  came  out  of 
this  bill. 


THE  FIRST  BERGER  BILL 

In  1911,  Congressman  "\uctor  L.  Berger  of  Wisconsin — the  first 
Socialist  Repi'esentative — introdnced  a bill  providing  a pension  of 
S4.00  a Aveek  or  less  to  all  persons  GO  years  of  ago  and  o\^er  aaLo  did 
not  possess  an  income  of  over  -IflO  a Aveek.  The  bill  required  16 
years  of  citizenshi]),  good  and  moral  character  and  proAuded  for 
ihe  pension  to  increase  or  decrease  eA^ery  tAA'elve  months  in  accordance 
Avith  a sliding  schedule.  This  bill  attracted  great  attention  and 
brought  the  ]n*olilem  of  old  age  pensions  before  the  public  at  that 
time  as  ncA'cr  before. 

THE  KELLY  BILL 

Another  bill  Avas  introduced  by  Congressman  IM.  Clyde  Kelly  of 
Pennsylvania  on  June  10,  1913.  Mr.  Kelly’s  bill  proposed  to  pension  , 
all  Iversons  who  ha\'e  attained  65  years  of  age,  Avho  have  been  citizens 
for  20  years,  and  Avhose  income  dnring  the  12  months  next  preceding 
the  application  did  not  average  nine  dollars  per  Aveek.  The  bill 
excluded  from  the  receipt  of  pensions,*  persons  Avho  habitually  re- 
fused to  Avork,  paTipers  and  criminals.  The  amount  of  the  pension  J 
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was  graded  according  to  the  claimant’s  income,  ranging  from  four 
dollars  per  week,  if  tJie  income  was  less  than  six  dollars,  to  one  dollar 
if  the  income  did  not  exceed  nine  dollars  per  week.  The  adminis- 
tration w,as  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SENATOR  MCNARY’S  BILL 

Since  then  several  other  bills  providing  for  old  age  pensions  have 
been  presented  in  the  United  States  Congress.  One  of  these  was 
presented  in  1917  by  that  staunch  champion  of  the  aged,  the  late  Tie- 
presentative  Isaac  Sherwood  of  Ohio.  Before  the  66th  Congress 
there  was  a bill  providing  for  old  age  pnsions,  patterned  after  Mr. 
Kelly’s  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary  of  Oregon.  This 
bill  aimed  to  pension  all  persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
years,  wlio  have  been  citizens  for  20  years,  ami  whose  income  from 
any  source  for  the  twelve  montlis  next  preceding  the  a]»j)lication 
did  not  avrage  six  dollars  per  week.  Pensions  were  not  to  be  given 
to  persons  who  had  habitually  failed  to  work  according  to  their 
ability,  or  who  were  being  maintained  as  paupers  or  inmates  of 
correctional  institutions.  The  bill  proposed  that  every  person  who 
fulfilled  the  required  conditions,  sliould  be  placed  upon  the  iiension 
roll  and  be  entitled  to  receive  a ]>ension,  whicii  was  to  be  provided 
by  an  annual  appropriation  from  Congress.  The  pension  was  to  bo 
graded  according  to  tlie  following  schedule:  “four  dollars  a week 
when  the  average  weekly  income  of  the  pensioner,  as  calculated 
under  the  act,  does  not  exceed  six  dollars;  three  dollars  when  the 
income  exceeds  six  dollars  but  does  not  exceed  seven  dollars ; two 
dollars  when  the  income  exceeds  seven  dollars,  but  does  not  exceed 
eight  dollars,  and  one  dollar  when  the  average  income  exceeds  eight 
dollars,  but  does  not  exceed  nine  dollars”.  The  bill  further  provided 
that  the  pension  may  be  increased  or  decreased  every  twelve  months, 
whenever  the  pensioner's  income  increased  or  decreased,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  When  both  husband  and  Avife  are 
pensioners  and  li\ung  together  the  pension  of  each  was  to  be  three- 
foiirths  of  the  regular  rate.  The  administration  of  this  act  was 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SECOND  BERGER  BILL 

On  March  16,  1926,  Eepresentative  Victor  Berger  introduced 
another  bill  in  the  Federal  Congress.  This  bill  proAudes  for  a non- 
contributory pension  to  all  persons  60  years  of  age  and  over  whose 
income  is  not  OA-er  $8.00  per  week.  Tlie  amount  of  the  pension  is 
graded  as  follows:  “when  the  average  weekly  nieans  of  the  pen- 
sioner from  all  sources  as  calculated  under  the  Act  do  not  exceed 
$8.00  per  week,  he  or  she  shall  receiAm  a pension  of  $8.00  per  Aveek ; 
when  the  average  weekly  means  of  the  pensioner  from  all  sources 
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do  exceed  |8.00  but  do  not  exceed  $10.00  per  week,  he  or  she  shall 
receive  a pension  of  $6.00  per  week;  when  the  average  weekly  means 
of  the  pensioner  from  all  sources  do  exceed  $10.00  but  do  not  ex- 
ceed $12.00  per  week,  lie  or  she  shall  receive  a pension  of  $4.00  per 
week”.  The  bill  also  contains  a clause  specifically  forbidding  the 
courts  to  pass  upon  its  validity.  None  of  these  bills  have  been 
reported  out  of  the  committees. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES 

Although  the  Federal  Congress,  excejit  for  the  passage  in  the 
Spring  of  1920  of  the  Sterling-Lehlbach  Retirement  Act  for  federal 
employees,  has  done  little  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  a general  old  age  pension  system,  much  more  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  various  states  since  the  subject  became  a public  issue 
in  this  country.  Not  only  have  bills  in  the  last  five  years  been  in- 
troduced in  approximately  forty  of  the  state  legislatures,  but  many 
states  have  created  commissions  to  study  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  old  age  dependency  and  pensions.  8 wee  1914,  the  Legisla- 
tures of  eight  states — Arizona,  Montana,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  California,  Washington,  Kentuclcy — and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  luwe  actually  passed  Old  Age  Pension  Bills  of  one  kind  or 
another.  In  about  a dozen  other  states  these  bills  have  passed  at 
least  one  house  of  the  legislature.  At  the  present  time  only  the 
states  of  Montana,  Nevada,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  have  old  age  pension  laws  on  their  statute  books.  The 
California  and  Washington  bills  were  vetoed  by  their  respective 
governors,  while  in  Arizona  and  Pennsylvania  the  laws  were  declared 
unconstiutional  not  on  the  merits  of  the  laws  themselves  but  in  the 
former  State  because  of  the  amluguity  and  loose  wording  of  the 
bill  and  in  the  latter  because  of  certain  constitutional  limitations. 
A brief  analysis  of  the  various  state  laws  in  their  chronological 
order  of  adoption  are  presented  herewith. 

STATE  LAWS  ON  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 
ARIZONA 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a non-contributory  pension  system 
in  the  United  States  was  made  in  the  State  of  Arizona  in  1914.  By 
means  of  the  initiative  petition  and  a popular  vote  of  25,827  in 
favor  and  12,394  against,  legislation  was  enacted  in  that  year  pro- 
viding for  old  age  and  mothers’  pensions  grants.  Tlie  Act  read  as 
follows  P 

Section  1 — All  almshouses  within  the  State  shall  he  abolished*,  their  grounds 
and  buildings  shall  he  sold  for  the  best  obtainable  price,  and  the  proceeds  shall 
be  devoted  for  the  purpose  hereafter  set  forth  in  this  Act. 


•Arizona  Acts,  1915,  Initiative  Measures,  p.  10. 


Section  2 — In  the  absence  of  almshouses,  and  in  order  to  care  for  aged  people 
and  people  incapable  of  earning  a livelihood  by  reason  of  physical  infirmities, 
and  widows  or  wives  whose  husbands  are  in  penal  institutions  or  inisarie 
asylums,  they  being  mothers  of  children  who  are  under  the  age  of  sixteen  (16) 
years,  a system  of  pensioning  is  hereby  established. 

(a)  The  Arizona  State  Board  of  Control  shall  have  entire  charge  of  aU 
funds  provided  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  shall  order  the  same  paid  by  the  State 
Treasurer  to  persons  entitled,  upon  warrants  issued  by  the  boards  of  supervis- 
ors of  the  various  counties  in  the  State  of  Arizona;  These  boards  shall  also 
act  as  examining  boards  on  the  fitness  and  eligibility  of  applicants  for  pensions. 

Section  3 — The  State  shall  pay  to  each  man  and  woman  sixty  years  of  age 
and  upward  the  sum  of  fifteen  ($15)  dollars  per  month  as  long  as  such  pen- 
sioners shall  continue  to  live  within  this  State;  provided,  always  that  said  re- 
cipients shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  residents  of  Arizona  for  five 
years  last  preceding  application ; to  be  entitled  to  this  pension  they  must  also 
be  without  visible  means  of  support. 

Section  4 — All  widows  who  are  mothers  of  dependent  children,  also  wives  whose 
husbands  have  been  sonsigned  to  penal  institutions  or  insane  asylums  and  who 
have  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  looking  to  them  for  support  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  an  additional  six  ($6)  dol- 
lars per  month  for  each  child  in  their  keeping  under  the  age  above  mentioned, 
irrespective  of  the  mother’s  age,  provided  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  Arizona  five  years  last  preceding  application. 

Section  5 — ^There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  State 
treasury  a sufficient  amount  each  year  to  carry  out  and  put  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  6 — All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

LAW  DECLARED  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

That  such  a loosely  drawn  and  vague  Act  should  encounter  con- 
stitutional diflSculties  was  not  surprising.  In  declaring  the  Act 
void,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  pointed  out: 

(1)  That  the  act  did  not  definitely  define  the  word  “almshouse” 
and  that  the  language  of  the  act  was  so  broad  as  to  imply  the 
abolition  of  both  private  and  State  benevolent  institutions  which 
would  be  unconstitutional  inasmuch  as  an  article  of  the  Arizona 
constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  and  support  by  the  State 
of  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  mute,  etc.  (2)  The  court  further  de- 
clared that  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  Act  contemplated  only  the 
abolition  of  county  hospitals  and  county  poor  farms,  the  money 
obtained  from  these  sources  could  not  be  used  for  State  purposes 
but  would  have  to  revert  back  to  the  individual  counties.  (3)  The 
court  also  pointed  out  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  no 
disbursements  of  the  general  funds  could  be  made  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  all  almshouses  of  the  State  had  been  abolished.  Such 
proof,  the  court  held,  were  not  shown  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 
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(4)  The  Act  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  also  because  the  body 
of  the  Act  was  inconsistent  with  its  title.  (5)  The  court  further 
objected  to  the  law  because  mothers  with  dependent  children  were 
pensioned  regardless  of  their  financial  condition.  The  court’s  de- 
cision in  declaring  the  law  void  Avas  thus  entirely  independent  of 
the  merits  of  the  old  age  pension  plan  itself. 

ALASKA 

In  1915,  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  passed  an  Act 
providing  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  aged  persons.  As  orig- 
inally provided  under  this  law: 

Any  pioneer  of  Alaska,  regardless  of  sex,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years  and  shall  have  resided  in  Alaska  for  ten  consecutive  years  or  more 
since  the  year  1905,  and  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Pioneers’  Home  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  or  of  the  home  for  Indigent  Pioneers’  Home  at  Fairbanks  or 
elsewhere  in  Alaska,  (should  the  same  be  established)  may,  in  lieu  of  an  appli- 
cation to  be  received  and  cared  for  at  such  home,  make  an  application  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Alaska  Pioneers’  Home,  for  an  allowance  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  revenue  of  said  Home;  and  thereupon  said  Board  shall  investigate  the 
case  of  such  applicant,  and  if  they  find  that  his  or  her  case  is  worthy,  and  that 
he  or  she  is  in  actual  need  of  such  allowance,  the  said  trustees  shall  enroll  him 
or  her  as  a beneficiary  of  said  Home  * * * and  in  conformity  therewith, 
an  allowance  shall  be  paid  for  his  or  her  use  * * Provided  that  if  any 

person  pensioned  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Alaska  Pioneers’  Home  or  other  Territorial  Institutions,  any  pension  granted 
hereunder  shall  be  suspended  during  the  time  such  person  shall  be  an  inmate 
of  any  such  Territorial  Institution,  nor  shall  any  pension  be  paid  to  any  person 
who  has  been  absent  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  a period  not  to  exceed 
one  year. 

The  original  bill  provided  for  allowances  not  to  exceed  $12.50 
per  month  in  any  case.  In  subsequent  legislatures  the  allowances 
were  raised  to  fl2.50  per  month  for  men  and  $25.00  per  month  for 
women  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  discretion  shall  allow 
“having  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  applicant.”  An  amend- 
ment of  102-3  further  increased  the  allowances  to  $25.00  per  month 
per  man  and  $45.00  per  month  per  tvonian  at  the  determination  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Alaskan  Pioneers’  Home.  Each  allowance  is 
paid  quarterly.  The  residence  requirements  were  changed  to  15 
years  by  the  1919  amendment. 

In  case  of  lack  of  revenue  and  when  allowance  installments  are 
not  paid,  the  amended  Act  stipulates  that  “it  shall  remain  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  beneficiary,  the  arrears  of 
Avhich  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  funds  shall  be  available”.  In  the 
absence  of  Congressional  authorization  no  Federal  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Grants  may  be  revoked  if  the  Trustees  are 
satisfied  that  the  pensioner  is  callable  of  self  si:pport  or  his  relatives 
able  to  support  him.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  applicant  for  as- 
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sistance  “in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  the  benefit  of  this  Act, 
{agrees  that  all  property  of  which  he  or  she  is  possessed  or  seized, 
shall,  after  his  or  her  death,  vest  in  and  become  the  property  of  the 
{Territory  of  Alaska.”-  The  Alaskan  Governor  is  quoted  as  commen- 
ting on  their  law  as  follows: 

The  Alaskan  system  is  administered  with  simplicity  and  at  the  very  minimum 
of  cost.  It  is  more  economical  to  pension  a deserving  pioneer  than  to  keep 
him  in  the  Home. 

MONTANA 

The  State  of  Montana  adopted  an  old  age  pension  law  on  March 
5,  1923.  Unlike  most  other  pension  systems,  the  Montana  law  leaves 
both  the  administration  and  the  financing  of  the  fund  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  aitthorities.  No  central  supervision  is  provided. 
The  pensions  are  determined  and  paid  by  the  old  age  pension  com- 
missions of  the  .counties  which  are  the  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners. All  moneys  come  from  the  county  poor  funds.  Pensions  are 
granted  to  persons  70  years  of  age  whose  income  is  not  over  .‘{’^.300  a 
year.  Applicants  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  15 
years  and  residents  of  Montana  for  the  same  period  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application.  Persons  who  have  resided  in 
Montana  a total  of  25  years,  at  least  five  of  whicli  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  date  of  application,  qualify  as  to  residence  requirements. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  is  fixed  l»y  the  old  age  ] tension  commis- 
sions i.e.  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners,  “with  due  regard  to 
the  conditions  in  each  case”,  but  the  maximum  amount  of  the  pension 
is  limited  to  |25.00  per  month.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  county  poor  fund  of  all  the  payments  made  to  a 
pensioner  together  witli  3 per  cent  interest  from  the  estate  left  by 
a deceased  pensioner. 

In  the  summer  of  1024,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions 
sent  questionaires  to  the  various  counties  in  Montana,  and  replies 
received  showed  that  31  counties  were  then  paying  pensions.  Twenty- 
one  counties  were  not  paying  pensions,  and  3 counties  did  not  reply. 
According  to  the  answers  received,  37S  persoiis  Avere  in  receipt  of 
old  age  pensions  in  the  summer  of  1024,  at  a total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately .f6,500  a month.  Eighty-six  of  the  pensioners,  or  22  per  cent 
received  the  maximum  of  |25  a month.  No  almshouses  were  closed 
through  the  application  of  tliis  law:  several  counties  had  none  to 
close.  There  were  in  all  324  inmates  in  these  institutions  on  January 
1,  1923,  according  to  the  T’nited  States  Census  Beport.  Some  25  in- 
mates left  the  almshouses  as  a result  of  the  operation  of  this  Iuav, 
according  to  the  information  received.  In  answer  to  a question 
whether  the  maximum  pension  of  -f25  a month  was  sufficient  to  main- 
tain an  aged  person,  24  replies  were  received,  12  in  the  aftirmatiA’e 
and  12  in  the  negati\T.^ 


^Report  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  p.  216,  1925. 
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The  Montana  Old  Age  Pension  System  in  1926 

A questionaire  sent  by  this  Commission  in  the  Fall  of  1926  to  the 
County  Commissioners  in  Montana  who  also  act  as  old  age  pension 
commissioners  brought  responses  from  51  of  the  56  counties  in  that 
State.  Of  those  replying,  37  counties  reported  paying  pensions  while 
i t stated  tliat  they  have  not  yet  accepted  tlie  ])rovisions  of  the  law. 
The  latter  have  either  had  no  applications  for  old  age  pensions,  have 
no  funds  from  which  to  pay  the  pensions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  largest 
county  in  which  the  City  of  Butte  is  located,  or  prefer  to  continue 
tlie  older  form  of  poor  relief.  Thirty-nine  counties  whose  total  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  U.S.  Census,  amounted  in  1920  to  372,163, 
out  of  the  total  State  population  of  548,889,  report  that  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  law  in  the  middle  of  1923  and  up  to  the  Fall  of 
1926, — a period  of  more  than  three  years — a total  of  1,042  persons,  or 
2.7  per  1,000  population,  made  application  for  pensions  to  them- 
Three  additional  counties  with  a total  population  of  15,351  state  that 
not  a single  application  for  pensions  was  filed  with  them.  Thus, 
during  the  three  years  since  the  Montana  law  has  become  operative, 
but  2.6  persons  per  1,000  population  made  application  for  an  old  age 
pension.  In  view  of  the  increase  in  population  during  the  last  six 
years  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  aplicants  in  these  Montana 
counties  did  not  amount  to  even  two  and  one-half  per  thousand 
population. 

2.2  Pensioners  Per  1,000  Population  Granted 

Of  the  counties  reporting  the  granting  of  allowances  after  the 
applications  had  been  examined,  34  counties  with  a total  population 
of  319,401  granted  altogether,  during  the  three  years  since  the  pen- 
sion law  has  been  on  the  statute  books,  a total  of  177  pensions,  or  2.2 
pensioners  per  1,000  population. 

1.4  Pensioners  Per  1,000  Population  Now  Receiving  Pensions 

Towards  the  end  of  1926,  32  counties  whose  total  population 
amounted  to  307,784  in  1920,  stated  tliat  they  were  paying  pensions 
to  448  persons  which  makes  for  these  counties,  after  the  third  year 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  law,  an  average  of  1.4  pensioners  per 
1.000  popnlation  on  the  basis  of  the  1920  population,  and  consider- 
ably less  ou  the  basis  of  the  population  in  1926. 


Average  Pension  First  Year  $12.54  per  Month 

Thirty  of  the  counties,  reporting  on  this  point,  state  that  from 
the  inception  of  the  old  age  pension  law  in  the  middle  of  1923  up  to 
the  FaU  of  1926,  they  had  spent  a total  of  .|215,820.13  which  mahes 
an  approximate  annual  expenditure  of  .f71.940.00  for  the  30  counties 
reporting.  In  view  of  the  incomjileteness  of  these  data  and  the  fa«t 
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that  the  law  was  functioning  fox’  only  about  half  of  the  year  1923, 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  consider  on  this  point  the  reports  of  the  old  age 
pension  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  to  the  Montana  State 
Auditor  as  broadcast  by  the  Associated  Industries  of  Montana — an 
organization  which  has  steadily  been  attacking  the  Montana  Law. 
Accordingly,  these  reports  show  that  at  the  end  of  1923,  approxi- 
mately six  monthsi  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  a total  of  542  appli- 
cations were  made  in  34  of  the  56  counties  of  the  State  and  343  pen- 
sions were  granted  in  29  counties  20  of  which  Avere  cancelled  the  same 
year.  Twenty-eight  of  these  counties  had  spent  up  to  the  end  of  that 
year  a total  of  $22,872.  The  year  1924  Avas  the  first  full  year  of 
the  operation  of  the  Montana  laAA^  According  to  tlie  same  source 
of  information  during  the  year  a total  of  323  new  applications  were 
filed  with  39  county  boards.  Because  a number  of  applications 
granted  during  this  year  were  actually  filed  the  year  before,  the 
total  granted  during  the  year  1924  equaled  the  total  numl)er  apply- 
ing during  the  same  year  AAdiile  89  pensions  were  for  one  reason  or 
another,  cancelled  during  the  same  year,  leaving  on  Dec.  31,  1924,  a 
total  of  521  pensioners  draAving  allowances  from  30  counties.  Thirty- 
seven  counties  during  that  year  spent  a total  of  $79,429.  Assuming 
that  the  average  number  of  pensioners  during  that  year  was  521,  it 
wotild  mean  that  the  average  ])ension  during  the  first  full  year  of 
the  operation  of  the  Montana  Law  amounted  to  $150.57  per  year, 
or  $12.54  per  month. 

No  More  Than  Two  Pensioners  Per  1,000  Population  in  Montana 

During  the  year  AAdiich  ended  Dec.  31,  1925,  252  new  persons  made 
application  to  37  county  boards;  175  pensions  were  granted,  Avhile 
113  were  cancelled  during  the  same  year,  leaving  a net  increase 
of  62  pensioners  during  the  second  full  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  against  a net  increase  of  234  pensioners,  or  almost  four  times 
as  many,  during  the  first  full  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  These 
figures  are  significant  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  indicate  that  most 
of  the  aged  who  felt  entitled  to  a pension  under  the  Montana  laAv 
have  by  1925  already  made  their  applications  and  haA'e  been  granted 
allowances  and  that  after  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
the  increase  represents  only  the  natural  annual  crop  of  persons 
who  reach  age  70.  Such  a gradual  increase  must  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  a period  equal  to  the  life-expectancy  of  this  group,  AvLich 
in  the  case  of  those  70  years  of  age  and  over  is  a little  over  9 years. 
The  above  conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted  further  by  the  fact  that 
the  statements  submitted  by  the  39  IMontana  county  boards  to  our 
Commission  indicate  that  during  the  year  1926  there  was  but  an  in- 
considerable number  of  additional  applications  and  the  number 
granted  allowances  during  the  third  full  year  of  operation  of  the  law 
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was  not  extensive.  It  is  not  likely  that  at  the  end  of  1926  the  total 
number  of  pensioners  in  Montana  will  exceed  600  persons.  In  this 
case,  even  if  it  is  assnined  that  the  population  covered  by  the  pen- 
sion paying  counties  represents  bnt  -300,000, — although  in  fact  the 
actual  population  covered  is  really  nearer  400,000 — ^the  average 
number  of  pensioners  will,  at  the  end  of  three  and  a half  years 
operation  of  the  law,  not  exceed  2 per  1,000  of  the  total  population. 

Pension  Cost  Amounts  to  only  a little  More  than  two  cents  per  Month 

According  to  the  further  statements  of  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Montaiia,  duriiig  the  year  102.5,  3S  IMontana  counties,  with  a total 
population  in  1920  of  343,278  in  only  34  of  these,  (1),  spent  during 
that  year  a total  of  .f88,225  on  an  average  of  559  pensioners.  This 
means  an  average  of  .fl57.82  per  year,  or  .f3.03  per  week  on  each 
pension.  Each  citizen  in  these  Montana  counties  thus  spent  on  the 
entire  pension  system  the  extravagant  snm  of  27  cents  a year  or  a 
little  over  2 cents  a month. ^ 

Cost  of  Almshouse  Inmate — $65.98  Per  Month,  Cost  of  Pension — $13.14 

Monthly 

In  view  of  this  “wasteful”  pension  system  it  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  above  referred  to  report  of  the  Montana 
Associated  Industries  states  that  the  same  38  I\Iontana  counties  had 
spent  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1925  a total  of  f31 2,075  on  the  “poor- 
farms,  contract  and  outside  poor”.  A per  capita  division  of  this 
total  on  the  324  inmates  found  in  the  Mountain  almshouses  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1923  by  the  TJ.  S.  Census  Bureau  would,  of  course,  not  be  fair, 
inasmuch  as  the  total  sum  expended  covers  also  outdoor-relief,  and 
the  number  of  these  is  not  given,  nor  are  the  expenses  properly  divid- 
ed betv^een  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  Tlnat  most  of  these  expendi- 
tures however,  were  spent  on  the  almshouse  inmates  is  evddent  from 
the  following: 

The  official  report  of  the  TTnited  States  Department  of  Labor  en- 
titled “The  Cost  of  American  Almshouses”  published  in  1925  shows 
that  for  each  of  the  270  inmates  in  tlie  22  Montana  almhonses  studied 

ipoiir  of  the  counities  listed  were  created  since  1920,  and  no  census  figures  on  population 
are  available  for  these. 

f2)  Tlie  actual  experiences  of  the  Montana  Old  Age  Pension  law  are  cxcedinely  significant 
to  Pennsylvanians  interested  in  securing  an  estimate  of  the  possible  cost  of  an  old  age  pension 
law.  In  its  192.'1  venort  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  stated  that  on  the 
Unci's  or  its  statistics*,  “the  total  nroi‘‘ahle  rst=o  of  anolicants  under  the  102.1  Old  Ace  Assis- 
tance Act  would  not  exceed  3.3  per  thousand.”  On  this  basis  it  estimated  a total  of  24,230 
pensioners  for  the  .State  at  an  annual  net  cost  of  approximately  .$.1,000,000,  or  57  cents  per 
capita.  In  anew  of  the  actual  results  disclosed  by  the  operation  of  the  Sfontana  law,  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  figures  were,  to  say  the  least,  quite  liheral. 

pi-e  hnselesspess  of  the  figures  taken  by  onpo"ents  of  old  age  rousinns  are  clenrlv  hroimht 
out  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  lilontana  system  during  the  last  three  and  one-half  years. 
In  1921-22,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Montana  upon  the  request  of  the  State  legislature 
stated  that  if  it  is  assumed  that  50  per  cent  of  the  aged  70  years  of  age  and  over  should  qualify 
for  old  age  assistance — the  assumption  generally  taken  by  opponents  of  this  legislation,  al- 
though nowhere  have  actual  data  been  presented  for  such  computations — the  total  numher  of 
pensioners  in  Montana  would  he  4,238,  and  at  the  rate  of  $.300  a year  would  cost  the  State 
of  Montana  a total  of  $1,277,400  a year.  The  wide  margin  between  this  "guess”  and  the 
actual  experience  in  at  least  one  state  in  the  Union,  Should  proveh  exceedingly  valuable  to 
all  tliose  sincerely  interested  in  obtaining  a factual  basis  for  the  estimate  of  pension  cosf.s. 
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by  the  Department,  there  is  a value  of  property  investment  amount- 
ing to  |1,921.21.  The  total  annual  overhead  expenses  alone  in  these 
institutions  amount  to  $140,109  per  year.  The  Annual  Maintenance 
Cost  Per  Inmate  For  All  The  Institutions  Studied'.  Was  Found  To 
Amount  To  $518,91,  Or  Ap'proximately  Three  And  One-Half  Times 
The  Amount  It  Cost  To  Support  A Pensioner  In  His  Oicn  Home 
During  The  Same  Year.  The  Report  Further  Shows  That  In  12  Of 
The  22  Montana  Institutions  The  Actual  Maintenance  Cost  Per  In- 
mate Amounted  To  $791.80  A Year,  Or  $65.98  Cost  Per  Person  As 
Against  A Pension  Of  $13.14  During  The  Same  Year,  Or  More  Than 
Five  Tim-es  As  Much. 

All  Aged  Prefer  Pensions  to  Almshouses 

All  the  Montana  County  Commissioners  which  have  written  the 
Commission  state  that,  practically  withotit  exception,  the  Montana 
aged  prefer  to  accept  tlie  meager  pejisions  rather  than  go  to  the  poor 
farm. 

NEVADA 

On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  when  the  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana approved  the  old  age  pension  bill  adopted  by  the  Montana  legis- 
lature, the  Governor  of  Nevada  signed  the  old  age  pension  bill  passed 
during  that  session  by  the  Nevada  legislature.  The  law  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a State  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  which 
was  to  be  made  up  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State.  It  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor  of  independent  county  old  age  pension  boards  of 
three  residents  to  pass  upon  applications  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commission  which  would  make  the  final  decision. 

The  pensionable  age  was  set  at  GO,  and  pensions  were  to  be  given 
to  all  persons  who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at  least 
15  years  and  residents  of  Nevada  for  at  least  10  years  immediately 
preceding  the  application.  Persons  who  had  a total  residence  of  40 
years  in  the  State,  at  least  five  of  which  immediately  preceded  the 
date  of  application,  qualified  as  to  residence  requirements.  The  only 
property  qualifications  specified  were  the  possession  of  property 
valued  at  over  $3,000  which  disqualified  an  ap])licant  from  a pension 
grant.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  in  each  case  but  the 
allowance,  together  with  the  ])ensioner’s  all  other  income,  could  not 
exceed  a total  of  $1.00  per  day.  To  raise  the  necessarv  fund,  the 
law  established  a special  tax  of  2-1/2  mills  on  each  $100  taxal)]e  prop- 
erty within  the  I’espective  counties.  These  taxes  were  to  lie  turned 
over  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  old  age  pension  fund.  Inasmuch 
as  the  special  tax  levy  provided  insufficient  revenue  for  full  pay- 
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ments,  and  the  higher  officials  of  the  state  “feared  the  political  re- 
sult of  paying  pensions  to  some  when  there  might  not  be  enough  for 
all  ai)plicants”,  no  pensions  were  i>aid  under  this  act. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  who  was  made  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
under  that  law  pointed  out  in  his  Eei^ort  to  the  1925  Legislature  that 
there  were  55  applicants  for  pensions  under  the  Nevada  law  and 
that  37  of  these  would  probably  be  eligible  to  pensions  under  that 
law.  He  estimated  lhat  under  tlie  1923  law  the  entire  expense  to 
the  State  would  not  exceed  $30,000  per  year  over  that  spent  on  out- 
door relief.  He  made  strong  recommendations  for  an  increased  fund, 
pointed  out  the  great  need  of  this  law  in  Nevada  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing reasons  as  to  why  the  old  age  pension  system  should  be  put  in 
full  operation  in  that  State: 

Because  it  is  cheaper  and  in  every  way  more  satisfactory  than  the  ordinary 
poorhouse  system. 

Because  fear  of  old  age  and  pauperism  tends  to  despondency  and  often  in- 
sanity and  suicide. 

Because  old  age  pensioning  makes  for  righteous  living  and  better  social  and 
economic  conditions. 

Because  it  is  abnormal  for  industry  to  throw  back  upon  the  community  the 
human  wreckage  due  to  its  wear  and  tear,  sickness,  accident,  and  to  involuntary 
unemployment. 

Because  pensioning  keeps  intact  the  home  which  is  the  foundation  on  which 
our  country  is  reared. 

Because  many  prefer  to  starve  rather  than  go  to  the  poor-house. 

Because  pauperism  causes  unregeneration  of  children. 

Because  a pension  is  the  fulfillment  of  an  acknowledged  obligation,  a deferred 
payment  for  services  rendered. 

Because  a working  man  who  has  contributed  health  and  strength,  vigor  and 
skill,  to  the  creation  of  the  wealth  by  which  taxation  is  borne,  has  made  his 
contribution  already  to  the  fund  which  is  to  give  him  a pension. 

Because  a State  that  makes  it  a'  crime  to  turn  out  an  old  horse  to  starve, 
should  be  ashamed  to  let  old  men  and  old  women  starve  or  go  to  the  poorhouse — 
which  is  more  feared  than  starving. 

Because  it  prevents  children  from  being  undernourished  and  set  to  work  early 
in  life  in  order  that  they  may  help  support  the  passing  generation. 

Because  the  assistance  of  a small  pension  added  to  wages  from  part  time  em- 
ployment would  allow  men  and  women  to  remain  producers  instead  of  non-pro- 
ducers as  poor-house  inmates. 

Old  Law  Repealed  and  New  One  Enacted 

Inspite  of  this  report,  the  Legislature  of  Nevada  early  in  its  1925 
session  repealed  the  Act.  In  March  of  that  year  another  old  age 
pension  bill  was  passed.  This  bill  follows  the  Montana  law  in  plac- 
ing the  entire  system  in  the  hands  of  the  local  county  commissioners, 
but  unlike  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  latter,  the  Nevada  Act 
more  or  less  leaves  the  establishment  of  old  age  pensions  up  to  the 
decision  of  the  county  commissioners  as  to  whether  they  wish  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  not.  All  central  supervision  is 
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eliminated,  except  that  the  county  boards  are  required  to  make  a 
report  on  the  outstanding  facts  annully  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  The  main  provisions  of  the  1923  act  were  retained  except 
that  the  age  limit  was  raised  from  60  to  65  years.  At  the  1925  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  it  was  decided  not  to  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  the  act.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from 
letters  addressed  to  all  the  16  County  Boards  in  Nevada,  up  to  the 
present,  only  one  of  the  fifteen  Counties  replying  reports  of  having 
pensioned  one  aged  person. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(The  Pennsylvania  Law  is  discussed  in  Chapter  I of  this  Report) 

WISCONSIN 

Establishment  of  the  “Life  Fund” 

In  1911,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  authorized  the  issuing  of 
policies  of  life  insurance  and  annuity  contracts  by  the  State.  This 
was  done  by  establishing  a “Life  Fund”  which  was  “to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  without  liability  on  the  part  of  the  State  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  life  insurance 
and  annuities,  to  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  such 
insurance  and  annuities  are  within  the  State  or  residents  thereof”. 
Life  insurance  and  annuities  of  several  kinds  were  to  be  sold  to 
any  one  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50. 

When  the  Wisconsin  Life  Fund  was  established  its  pi’omoters 
declared  that  “it  is  the  stepping  stone  to  annuities  to  protect  old  age 
and  perhaps  to  solve  otiier  economic  and  industrial  prolfiems”.  Al- 
though fairly  successful  in  its  first.few  years,  the  “Life  Fund”  in  Wis- 
consin soon  became  a political  pawn.  When  an  antagonistic  State 
administration  came  in,  the  Fund  was  let  to  peacefully  slumber  and 
as  a I’esult  it  became  practically  unknown  in  the  State.  Very  few 
persons,  it  is  reported,  are  today  maintaining  insurance  policies  with 
this  Fund. 

Inauguration  of  Old  Age  Pensions 

On  ^lay  12,  1925,  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  signed  an  old  age 
pension  bill  which  was  adopted  during  the  year’s  session  by  the  Wis- 
consin Tjegislature.  The  law  authorized  each  county  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  elected  to  its  County  Board  to  establish  a system 
of  old  age  pensions.  After  having  operated  under  such  system  for 
one  year  or  more  the  law  permits  any  county  to  abandon  the  plan. 

The  Wisconsin  law  provides  for  the  granting  of  an  old  age  pension 
to  an  a]iplicant  70  years  of  age  or  upwards  who  has  been  a citizen 
of  the  Fnited  States  for  15  years  and  who  has  resided  continuously 
in  the  State  for  15  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  applica- 
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tion.  Pensions  may  also  be  granted  to  persons  wbo  have  resided  in 
the  State  for  40  years  at  least  five  of  which  have  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  application. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  other  American  pension  laws,  the  I 
Wisconsin  Act  also  provides  that  the  exact  amount  of  the  pension  is 
to  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  in  each  case  but  in  no 
case  shall  it  be  an  amount  which  when  added  to  the  income  of  the 
applicant  exceeds  a total  of  $1.00  a day.  The  applicant’s  property 
or  the  combiued  properties  of  husband  and  wife  living  togeter  must 
not  exceed  $3,000. 

How  The  Law  Is  Administered 

Applications  are  filed  with  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which 
the  applicant  resides.  The  county  judge  is  authorized  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  an  investigation  and  to  decide  upon  the  application 
and  fix  the  amount  of  the  pension.  No  appeals  from  the  decision 
of  the  county  judge  can  be  taken.  The  State  Board  of  Control  is 
given  the  power  “to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  efiiciently 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act”, 

How  Funds  Are  Raised 

The  pensions  are  paid  by  the  county.  The  law  also  provides  that 
“each  city,  town  and  village  shall  reimburse  the  county  for  all 
amounts  of  money  paid  in  old  age  pensions  to  its  residents  less  the 
amounts  received  by  the  countj^  from  the  State  for  that  purpose”. 
On  the  first  of  January  of  each  year  the  county  treasurer  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  tlie  State  Board  of  Control  the  amount 
paid  out  by  such  county  during  the  preceding  year  for  old  age 
pensions.  If  the  Board  of  Control  approves  the  same,  the  Secretary 
of  State  credits  one-third  of  the  amount  so  certified  to  be  due  such 
county  on  the  State  taxes  next  due  from  it.  The  State  Treasurer 
then  credits  such  county  with  one-third  of  such  amount  in  his  annual 
settlement  with  that  county  for  taxes  due  the  State.  To  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  lalw,  the  legislature  miade  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  $5,000  a year 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Data  on  the  Wisconsin  Old  Age  Pension  Act 

The  actual  wokings  of  the  Wisconsin  old  age  pension  law  is 
summarized  in  a recent  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Control.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report,  up  to  the  Fall  of  1926,  five  counties,  namely 
Brown.’  Wood,  Outagamie,  LaCrosse  and  Sawyer  accepted  the 
plan.  With  the  exception  of  Brown  and  Wood  counties,  the  other 
three  counties  did  not  accept  the  plan  prior  to  1926.  By  June  1, 
1926,  261  pensions  Were  granted  in  these  five  counties.  Three  of 


®The  Brown  County  Board  of  Supeiwisors  on  Noy.  15th  1926  repealed  the  Old  Age  Pension 
ordinance.  Marshfield  County  is  reported  to  have  recently  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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these  pensions  were  increased,  8 were  revoked,  while  37  were  refused 
originally.  Three  other  applications  were  still  pending  on  the 
sanae  day.  The  average  pension  granted  ranged  from  61.2  cents 
per  day  in  Outagamie  county  to  89.3  cents  per  day  in  F>i-owu  county. 
Up  to  June  1,  the  five  counties  expended  a total  of  |23,131.16. 

Sex  of  Pensioners 

Of  the  total  of  261  receiving  pensions  161,  or  61.7  per  cent,  are 
males  and  100,  or  38.3  per  cent,  are  females. 

Marital  Status 

Of  tile  161  males  77,  or  44  per  cent,  are  married,  69,  or  42.8  per 
cent,  are  widowers;  17,  or  10.5  per  cent,  are  single,  3,  or  2.7  per 
cent,  are  divorced. 

Of  the  100  females,  19  are  married,  72,  are  widows,  5,  are  single, 
and  4,  are  divorced.  Pensions  were  granted  to  both  husband  and 
wife  in  9 instances. 


Ages 

Of  the  161  males  receiving  pensions,  70,  or  43.3  per  cent,  are  be- 
tween 70-74  years  of  age;  58,  or  36  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of 
75  to  79;  22,  or  13.7  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  80  to  84;  8,  or 
4.9  per  cent,  between  the  ages  85  to  89 ; 2,  or  1.2  per  cent,  between 
the  ages  90  to  94,  and  1,  or  .9  per  cent,  between  ages  95  to  99. 

Of  the  100  females  receiving  pensions  41,  are  of  the  age  70  to  74; 
32,  between  ages  75  to  79 ; 17  between  the  ages  SO  to  84 ; 6,  between 
the  ages  85  to  89 ; 4,  between  the  ages  90  to  94. 

Place  of  Birth 

Of  the  total  261  pensioners  77,  or  29.4  per  cent,  were  native  born 
in  Wisconsin ; 93,  or  35.6  per  cent,  were  born  in  other  states,  and  91 
or  35  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  91  foreign  born  41,  or  45  per  cent,  were  born  in  Germany; 
12,  or  13.1  per  cent,  born  in  Norway;  11,  or  12  per  cent,  Avere  born 
in  Canada;  5,  or  5.4  per  cent  born  in  Austria;  5,  or  5.4  per  cent, 
born  in  Belgium;  4,  or  4.3  ]>er  cent,  born  in  Denmark;  4,  or  4.3  per 
cent,  bom  in  Holland;  4,  or  4.3  per  cent  born  in  Ireland;  1,  or  1.04 
per  cent,  born  in  France;  similar  percentages  held  for  those  born 
ill  Scotland,  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Physical  Incapacity 

Of  the  total,, 261  pensioners  265,  or  78.5  ]ier  cent,  are  disabled, 
leaving  56,  or  21.5  per  cent,  that  are  not  disabled. 
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Occupations 

Of  the  total  261  pensioners,  213,  or  82  per  cent,  have  no  present 
occupation ; 47,  or  18  per  cent,  have  occupations.  Old  age  and 
disability  have  forced  many  ])ensioners  to  give  up  their  former  oecu- 
])ation,  some  seeking  lighter  work,  but  more  of  them  forced  into 
retirement. 

Of  the  40  who  had  been  formerly  engaged  in  agriculture,  lumber 
and  fishing,  only  10  were  continuing  their  former  occupations  when 
they  had  reached  TO  years  of  age.  Ninety-four  were  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  industries.  Only  16 
were  able  to  continue  upon  reaching  70  years  of  age.  The  trans- 
portation industry  whicli  formerly  employed  8,  now  employs  1.  Nine 
were  formerly  in  public  sei'vice  and  at  the  present  2 are  still  em- 
ployed. One-hundred  were  formerly  employed  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  and  now  17  are  able  to  continue. 

Wages  Earned 

Two  hundred  forty-two  pensioners,  or  92.7  per  cent,  reported  no 
weekly  earnings ; 19  pensioners,  or  7.3  per  cent,  reported  $120.57 
weekly  or  an  average  of  $6.34  per  person  per  week. 

With  Whom  Residing 

Eighty-four,  or  32.1  per  cent,  are  living  with  their  children ; 57,  or 
21.8  per  cent,  are  living  alone;  55,  or  21  per  cent,  are  living  with 
their  wives;  31,  or  11.8  per  cent,  are  living  with  friends;  18,  or  6.8 
per  cent,  are  living  with  relatives;  12,  or  4.5  per  cent,  are  living 
with  their  husbands ; 3,  or  1.1  per  cent,  are  living  at  a hotel ; and  1, 
or  .9  per  cent,  is  living  at  a hospital. 

Other  Sources  of  Income 

One  hundred  and  thirO'-seven,  or  52.4  per  c^nt,  have  no  other 
source  of  income;  32,  or  12.2  per  cent,  have  small  savings  accounts; 
26,  or  9.0  per  cent,  report  incomes  from  their  children ; 23,  or  8.8  per 
cent,  report  living  in  city  or  town;  15,  or  5.7  per  cent,  are  receiving 
incomes  from  churches  and  charities;  7,  or  2.6  per  cent,  are  receiving 
income  from  friends  and  relatives ; 8,  or  3 per  cent,  are  receiving  in- 
comes from  roomers;  and  13,  or  5.4  per  cent,  have  miscellaneous 
other  source  of  income. 


Home  Ownership 

One  hundred  and  ten,  or  40.4  per  cent,  own  their  own  homes;  147, 
or  57.9  per  cent,  do  not  own  homes;  and  4,  or  1.7  per  cent,  own  land. 
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Children  of  Pensioners 

There  are  614  married  children  who  have  1,851  children  of  their 
own  or  an  average  of  2.8  children.  There  are  89  single  children  and  22 
children  whose  conjugal  state  is  unknown.  The  261  ;pensioners  have 
a total  of  755  children  or  an  average  of  2.85  children  per  pensioner. 

The  occupation  of  the  pensioners’  male  children  discloses  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  laborers,  farmers  and  factory  hands  probably 
not  making  much  more  than  a living  for  their  own  family. 

I 

KENTUCKY 

On  March  25,  1926,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  signed  an  Act  “Pro- 
viding for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  aged  needy  persons  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  allowing  the  counties  to  adopt 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  jn’escribing  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  provisions  hereof”.  The  law  was  to  become  effective  June  24, 
1926. 

Like  the  Wisconsin  law,  the  Kentucky  Act  leaves  the  decision  of 
adopting  the  old  age  pension  system  to  the  fiscal  court  of  county 
commissioners  of  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  It  also  provides 
that  any  county  may  abandon  such  system  after  having  operated 
under  it  for  one  year  or  more.  Old  age  pensions  under  this  law  may 
be  paid  to  i^ersons  70  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  15  years  and  residents  of  the  State  and 
county  for  at  least  10  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  appli- 
cation. The  amount  of  the  pension  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  county 
judge  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  in  each  case  but  it  cannot 
exceed  |250  per  year.  Excluded  from  pensions  are  professional 
beggars,  persons  able  to  earn  any  sum  in  excess  of  |400  per  year  or 
those  having  incomes  from  any  source  in  excess  of  $400  per  year,  or 
those  who  have  property  to  the  value  of  $2,500  or  more. 

The  Kentucky  law  follows  the  Wisconsin  provisions  in  making  the 
county  judge  the  old  age  pension  authority.  Applications  are  to  be 
filed  with  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  re- 
sides. The  county  judge  is  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  appli- 
cation and  fix  the  amount  of  the  pension  and  the  decision  of  the 
county  judge  is  final.  Unlike  the  Wisconsin  law,  however,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  makes  no  appropriation  and  establishes  no  state  cen- 
tralization of  the  system.  All  moneys  are  to  come  out  from  the 
county  funds  and  no  central  system  of  administration  or  supervision 
is  provided.  As  this  report  is  being  sent  to  press,  of  the  120 
counties  in  Kentucky  addressed  on  Avhether  they  had  accepted* the 
proAusions  of  this  law,  85  replied  that  they  had  not  yet  done  so. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS’  SYSTEM  OF  SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

What  may  be  described  as  the  only  functioning  volimtai-y  old  age 
insurance  plan  in  the  Union  has  been  established  in  Massachusetts 
since  June,  IbOS.  Under  this  system  savings  banks  are  authorized 
to  establish  insurance  departments  Avhich  may  issue  policies  upon  the 
lives  of  persons,  and  sell  annuities  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions provided  by  the  State  insurance  commissioner.  These  savings 
banks  have  no  stockholders  and  are  operated  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  depositors.  ‘^‘The  system  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  life 
insurance  for  persons  of  small  means  should  be  conducted  as  a social 
service  and  not  as  a commercial  undertaking’’.  In  addition  to  the 
sale  of  several  forms  of  life  insurance,  old  age  annuities  at  various 
ages  may  be  purchased  from  these  savings  banks.  The  insurance  plan 
also  oilers  the  o])portunity  to  employers  of  labor  to  purchase  “single 
premium  annuities”  for  their  workers.  The  system  is  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund  made 
up  of  seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  is  in  charge  of 
a Deputy  Commissioner  for  savings  bank  life  insurance,  Avho  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council. 
A detailed  description  of  the  entire  plan  as  well  as  the  various  forms 
of  insurance  sold,  was  given  in  the  1919  rep'ort  of  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Commission  (pp.  240-244). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  plan  for  life  insurance 
and  annuities  offers  insurance  at  considerable  lower  rates  than  may 
be  secured  from  judvate  insurance  companies,  and  despite  the  further 
fact  that  the  savings  banks  have  more  than  doubled  their  life  in- 
surance business  during  the  past  four  years,  the  total  number  of 
annuity  contracts  AA^ritten  during  the  entire  18  years  existence  of 
the  system  totaled  only  487  at  the  end  of  November  1926  and  the 
reserA'^e  on  these  annuities  was  only  about  |300,000  for  the  entire 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  experience  in  the  Bay  State  would 
seem  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  conclusions  reached  every-where 
abroad  that  a voluntary  insurance  system  can  neA^er  be  made  an 
effective  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  aged,  and  that  conditions 
in  this  country  do  not  much  differ  in  this  respect  from  those  found 
abroad. 

STATE  STUDIES  OF  OLD  AGE  DEPENDENCY  AND 

PENSIONS 

Although  only  eight  state  legislatures  have  taken  definite  action 
on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions  and  in  but  four  of  these  are  there 
now  such  laws  on  the  statute  books,  a formidable  number  of  states 
haA’e  shoAvn  considerable  interest  in  the  subject  by  the  appointment 
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of  investigating  commissions  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  aged  in 
their  respective  territories  and  to  report  on  improved  methods  of 
care  for  the  superannuated  poor. 

The  first  official  study  of  the  subject  of  old  age  dependency  and 
pensions  in  the  United  States  was  authorized  by  the  llassaclinsetts’ 
Legislature  of  1907.  Since  that  time  several  other  commissions  to 
further  stud}"  the  subject  have  been  created  in  that  State  and  re- 
ports were  made  in  1910,  1914,  1915,  1916-1917  and  1925.^  In  1915, 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  brought  out  a report  on 
old  age  pensions.®  The  Social  Insurance  Commission  of  California 
reported  on  the  subject  in  191 7.'’’  The  same  year,  in  addition  to  the 
creation  of  the  First  Commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  old  ag^ 
pensions  in  Pennsylvania,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  created 
a Commission  on  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions.  Both  of 
these  commissions  submitted  comprehensive  reports  in  1919.’^  The 
Pennsylvania  Commission  was  continued  and  reported  again  in,  1921.® 
While  another  report  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1925  by 
the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission.®  During  1917,  commissions 
were  also  created  by  the  States  of  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  but  these 
did  not  make  exhaustive  reports  on  the  snliject  of  old  age.^®  In  1919, 
the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Public  Welfare  reported  brieliy  oii 
the  subject  of  old  ave  pensions. In  1921,  thf^  Legislature  of  Mon- 
tana requested  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  that  State  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  of  the  aged  and  a report  was  made  in  1922.^^ 
The  Indiana  legislature  of  192.9  created  a Commission  to  study  the 
conditions  of  the  poorhonses  in  the  State  and  to  report  on  a more 
“humane  <as  well  as  a more  economic  method”  of  caring  for  the  poor. 
This  Commission  made  its  report  in  1925.^®  In  1924,  the  Virginia 
Legislature  appointed  a Committee  “to  make  a thorough  investiga- 
tion and  study  the  question  of  providing  and  regulating  assistance 
to  destitute  j^ersons  in  the  State  over  the  age  of  70  years  and  to  rec- 
ommend such  legislation  as  it  mav  deem  expedient  and  advisable”. 
This  Committee  reported  to  the  1926  legislature.^^  Tlie  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  1926  appoinlert  a Commission  to  study  the  condi- 
tions among  the  needy  aged  of  the  State  “with  the  pnrpo.se  of  de- 
vising a state  policy  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  aged,  and 


<a  Report  of  Massachuseftts  Oomiriission  on  Old  As:e  Pensions,  Aimnities  and  Insurance,  101 0, 
b Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission,  on  Pensions,  1014. 

c Report  of  a Special  Inquiry  Relative  to  Ased  and  Dependent  Persons  tn  Massfichusetts,  1916. 
d Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Social  Insurance,  1916-1017. 
e Report  on  Old  Affo  Pensions  by  the  Commi.ssion  on  Pensions,  192.'5. 

® Report  on  Old  Asre  RVlief.  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.  1915. 

^ Report  of  the  Social  Insurance  Commission  of  California,  1017. 

^a  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Old  Asre  Pensions.  1010. 
b Report  of  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Asre  Pensions,  1019. 

* Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Old  Asre  Pensions,  1921. 

® Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Old  Asre  Assistance,  1925. 

Dllnois  Pension  Laws  Commission  Report,  101 G. 

Report  of  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Public  Welfare,  1910. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Report  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1022. 

Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Tnvestiffate  the  Question  of  Old  Affe  Pensions,  1925. 
Report  of  the  Yiririnia  Legislative  Committee  on  Old  Age  Assistance,  1926, 
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recommeuding  legislation  to  carry  such  policy  into  effect”.  This 
commission  has,  as  yet,  made  no  report.  Commissions  to  study  the 
subject  are  reported  to  have  been  created  in  1925  also  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Minnesota.^® 

STUDIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS’  COMMISSIONS 

E('ferences  to  the  early  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts’  Commissions 
have  already  been  made  in  previous  studies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commissions.  The  Report  on  Old  Age  Pensions  by  the  Commission 
on  Pensions  submitted  in  November,  1925,  is  a comprehensive  one 
and  j)resents  some  interesting  disclosures  on  the  conditions  of  the 
aged  in  the  Ray  State.  Among  the  high  points  of  these  disclosures 
are  the  following: 

Of  the  number  of  17,357  persons  G5  years  of  age  who  have 
been  interviewed  throughout  the  State,  it  was  found  that  1,114,  or 
6.4  per  cent,  have  incomes  under  flOO  per  year,  while  2,912  besides, 
or  16.8  per  cent  of  the  total  aged  population,  have  no  incomes  at  all. 
Of  those  interviewed  over  the  age  of  70,  about  8 per  cent  have  incomes 
under  -flOO,  and  nearly  21  per  cent  have  no  incomes  at  all.  Of  those 
interviewed  over  75  years  of  age,  9.4  ]>er  cent  have  incomes  under 
|100,  and  25  per  cent  have  no  income  at  all.  If  the  larger  cities  of 
the  State  alone  were  to  be  taken,  the  percentages  of  extreme  poverty 
indicated  by  this  research  Avould  be  considerably  higher.  In  Boston, 
for  instance,  the  percentage  of  aged  persons  without  any  property 
or  income  whatever  in  the  age  group  over  65  is  about  25  per  cent 
of  that  group  in  that  city,  and  for  those  70  years  of  age  and  over, 
about  29  per  cent.  It  is  also  to  be  added  that  the  figures  given  do 
not  include  persons  in  receipt  of  public  or  private  organized  charity, 
the  inclusion  of  whom  would  considerably  increase  these  percentages. 
The  majority^  of  the  Commission  conclude: 

We  think  we  are  well  within  the  truth  in  saying  that  these  facts  show  a 
state  of  need  among  the  aged  population  of  Massachusetts  far  beyond  what  had 
been  anticipated  or  is  realized  by  the  general  public.  They  seem  clearly  to  call 
for  a general  and  well-organized  system  of  relief  or  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  State  as  a sign  of  the  hardsliips  which  so  largely  now  overwhelm  them  in  old 
age,  and  to  obviate  the  fear  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism  which  under  present  condi- 
tions is  shown  strikingly  by  these  figures,  and  which  forms  a large  part  of  the 
life  of  a considerable  proportion  of  the  population  as  their  earning  power  de- 
creases and  finally  vanishes.  We  conceive  that  the  obligation  to  avert  this 
condition  of  affairs  in  old  age  rests  upon  the  Commonwealth  and  upon  its  popula- 
tion as  a whole ; and  we,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  in  Massachusetts 
of  a comprehensive  system  of  old  age  assistance,  so  administered  by  a central 
authority,  with  widespread  local  aid,  as  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
aged  people  who  are  in  extreme  need,  without  using  any  such  machinery  as  might 
in  public  estimation  throw  a shadow  of  pauperism  over  the  beneficiaries. 

Living  up  to  Bay  State  tradition.s  the  Commission  divided  in  theii* 
recommendations.  The  majority  of  the  Commission  recommended 

>'The  Iowa  legislature  of  1927  adopted  a resolution  creating  a Commission  to  Investigate  the 
subject  of  old  age  pensions. 
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the  establishment  of  a pension  system  for  persons  70  years  of  age  and 
over  who  can  comply  with  certain  qualifications,  which  on  the  whole 
are  similar  to  those  required  in  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act  of  1928.  A non-contributory  pension  system  is  recommended 
and  the  reasons  for  these  recommendations  are  based  not  only  on  tlie 
fact  that  a contributory  plan  could  not  become  effective  for  a con- 
siderable time  whereas  the  need  is  immediate,  but  the  majority 
opinion  also  warns  against  the  difficulties  to  be  incurred  in  the 
establishment  of  a contributory  system.  Tlie  Commission  declares: 

The  problem  of  collecting  annual  contributions  from  the  general  population 
of  the  State  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  view  of  the  numerous  i changes 
of  employment  and  occupation  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  population  and  the 
frequent  periods  of  business  depression,  as  well  as  the  enormous  machinery 
which  would  be  needed  for  the  collection,  recording,  and  proper  tabulation  of  the 
contributions  from  so  large  a body  of  people  as  live  in  Massachusetts.  Too 
many  of  the  people  do  not  derive  their  earnings  in  any  case  from  fixed  employ- 
ment in  factories  or  shops — and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  women,  particularly 
in  domestic  service — that  the  levy  of  a fixed  amount  as  a deduction  from  earn- 
ings, for  the  sake  of  making  provision  for  ultimate  old  age,  would  be  complex 
and  baffling  to  a degree  which  in  our  opinion  would  make  the  whole  scheme 
impossible. 

The  last  Massachusetts  Commission  1ms  made  careful  calculations 
of  the  possible  number  of  applicants  who  would  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  suggested  law  and  they  estimate  that  there  would 
be  approximately  18,000  qualified  applicants  and  that  the  net  cost 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  .15,500,000  ]ier  annum.  To  meet  this 
cost,  the  Commission  recommended  a poll  tax  of  .jp2.00  a year  for  both 
men  and  women  and  the  addition  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  to  the 
State  income  tax. 

The  dissenting  minority  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  are  in 
agreement  with  the  majority  in  their  conclusions  that  the  present 
system  of  caring  for  the  aged  poor  is  unsatisfactory.  The  dissenting 
minority,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  non-contributory  pension 
plan  suggested.  They  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  giving  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  increased  power  to  supervise 
the  measures  taken  by  local  bodies  for  the  care  of  aged  citizens. 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  under  the  ^Minority  Commission’s 
plan  would  be  given  complete  authority  over  the  local  poor  relief 
bodies  w^hich  would  secure  the  advantage  of  a centralized  adminis- 
tration. Tn  return  or  this  right  of  supervision,  the  State,  it  was  sug- 
gested. should  reimburse  the  local  authorities  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  these  provisions  for  the  aged. 

WISCONSIN 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  in  its  report  on  old  age 
.relief  declared  that  although  it  did  not  make  any  definite  indorse- 
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ment  of  any  plan  or  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  its  report  “was 
rather  a suggestive  advocacy  of  legislation  favorable  to  the  idea”. 
Tlie  Commission  presented  plajis  for  old  age  relief  which  included 
both  straight  pensions  and  voluntary  insurance.  Its  plan  for  a 
straight  annuity  provided  for  the  granting  of  a pension  at  the  age 
of  65,  or  60  years  if  permanently  incapacitated,  to  United  States 
citizens  after  they  had  resided  ten  years  in  Wisconsin.  Before  a 
person  could  qualify  for  this  pension,  the  plan  also  stipulated  that 
he  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  that  he  did  not  have  prop- 
erty above  debts,  valued  at  more  than  f500,  exclusive  of  a homestead, 
nor  more  than  $2,000  inclusive  of  a homestead.  The  applicant  could 
have  also  no  income  more  than  $.300  per  annum  if  married,  nor  more 
than  $200  if  sijigle.  The  amount  of  pension  was  proposed  to  be  “such 
a sum  whicli,  when  added  to  the  applicant’s  other  means  of  support, 
fi’om  whatever  source  derived,  will  suffice  for  the  I’easonable  comfort 
and  Avell-being  of  the  applicant,  but  no  pension  shall  exceed  the'sum 
of  .$150  per  annum  per  each  person.”  In  order  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds,  the  Commission  suggested  that  one-half  of  it  be  furnished 
by  the  State  and  the  other  half  by  the  county.  The  State’s  quota,  it 
was  proposed,  “should  he  raised  by  a special  poll  tax  of  .$1.50  per 
annum,  upon  all  citizens  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60”. 
The  Commission  also  proposed  a State  Insurance  system  which 
would  sell  old  age  insurance  on  weekly  or  monthly  premiums  and 
which  should  offer  insurance  to  trade  unions,  fraternal  organizations 
and  employers  of  labor.  The  administrative  expense  of  the  fund,  it 
was  suggested,  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  now  in  force  have  already  been  described  on  pages  111-115. 

CALIFORNIA 

In  connection  with  its  study  of  health  insurance,  the  California 
Social  Insurance  Commission  in  a report  submitted  in  .lanuary  1917, 
presented  no  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  pensioning  of  the 
aged  in  California  largely  because  the  Commission  believed  that: 

Olfl  Age  insnranee  presents  such  serious  actuarial  and  financial  problems 
that  the  Commission  does  not  feel  in  a position  to  make  any  recommendation 
concerning  it  at  this  time.  Further  study  of  the  problem,  especially  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  methods  of  compulsory  insurance  and  straight  old 
age  pensions,  would  be  required. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  California 
legislature  in  1925  passed  an  old  age  pension  bill.  This  bill  was 
modeled  after  the  Pennsylvania  Act  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Covernor. 

OHIO 

The  Ohio  Commission  on  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions reported  to  the  1919  State  Legislature.  Its  report  presented 
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extensive  stu-dies  of  the  conditions  of  the  aged  in  Ohio  and  '.he  condi- 
tions of  the  inmates  of  the  county  infirmaries,  the  main  disclosures 
of  which  have  already  been  summarized  in  previous  rej)orts  of  Penn- 
sylvania Commissions,  The  Ohio  Commission  recommended  the 
following  pensions  system: 

The  State  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  a weekly  pension  not  exceeding 
$5.00  per  week  to  all  persons  65  years  of  age,  but  the  combined  pension  and 
income  of  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed  $250  annually. 

The  following  shall  be  excluded  : 

Aliens  and  persons  who  have  been  citizens  for  less  than  15  years. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  residents  of  the  State  for  15  years. 

Persons  convicted  of  a penitentiary  offense,  within  10  years. 

Persons  who  have  disposed  of  any  property  in  order  to  qualify  for  a pension. 

Tramps  and  professional  paupers.  * ~ 

A voluntary  system  should  be  established  and  administered  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  so  that  individuals  may  purchase  annuities  not  to  exceed  $10  a week 
by  regular  payments  or  by  lump  sum  purchase. 

A person  65  years  of  age  or  over  who  qualifies  for  a pension,  but  does  not 
take  his  pension  until  later,  should  receive  the  deferred  pension,  computed  from 
tlie  date  of  qualifications  as  an  annuity  wlien  he  docs  go  on  the  pension  roll. 

The  property  in  excess  of  $100  of  any  person  who  receives  an  old  age  pension 
shall,  upon  the  death  of  such  person,  be  transferred  to  the  State  for  disposal 
and  from  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  deducted  the  amount  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  pensioner.  Any  residue  shall  then  be  paid  to  the  lawful  heirs. 

The  old  age  pension  system  should  be  administered  by  a State  Board  of 
Pensions  consisting  of  three  members. 

A county  board  of  welfare  should  be  created  to  combine  all  of  the  welfare 
work  of  the  county,  including  administration  of  old  age  pensions,  mothers’  pen- 
sions and  blind  pensions.  The  board  should  be  unpaid  and  should  employ  a 
county  welfare  director  selected  from  a civil  service  list  without  regard  to  resi- 
dence or  political  consideration. 

A number  of  bills  were  presented  in  tlie  Ohio  legislature  since  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
was  made.  A bill  similar  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  was  in- 
troduced at  the  1923  Legislature  by  initiative  petition.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  voters  during  the  November  elections  of  that  year  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  educational  campaign  the  1)ill  was  defeated. 

CONNECTICUT 

In  1919,  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Public  Welfare  while  it 
made  no  extensive  study  of  its  own  of  the  problem  of  old  age  in  that 
State  concluded  that: 

We  may  criticize  the  ineffectiveness  and  the  cost  of  existing  forms  of  voluntary 
insurance  against  the  disabilities  of  age,  just  as  we  may  realize  that  a consider- 
able burden  is  imposed  on  the  State  by  the  maintenance  of  those  who,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  are  unable  either  to  work  or  to  find  work  and  so  become  wholly 
dependent  on  the  State  or  on  private  charity.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  doubt- 
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ful  if  the  situation  in  Connecticut,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  disability  or 
the  necessities  of  those  who  become  so  disabled  is  so  acute  i»s  to  call  for  the 
initial  experiment  in  this  report  to  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly.” 

MONTANA 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Montana  was  not  allowed  suffi- 
cient funds  to  make  extensive  investigations  of  its  own.  As  a result 
the  report  was  short  although  the  Commission  made  some  estimates 
on  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions  and  presented  brief  facts  concerning 
the  European  pension  systems.  The  Commission  could  not  determine 
upon  the  proper  kind  of  an  old  age  pension  law  and  it  drafted  no 
bill  for  this  purpose.  It  did  declare,  however,  that: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  matter  of  old  age  dependency  is  a larger  problem 
than  is  now  generally  realized.  We  believe  it  to  be  a problem  that  demands 
solution  by  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  old  age  pensions.  The  haunting  fear 
that  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  every  normal  man  and  woman  is  the  fear  that  he  or 
she,  through  misfortune,  will  be  deprived  of  a competency  during  old  age  and 
left  penniless  and  friendless,  as  an  object  of  charity  or  as  a subject  for  the 
poorhouse.  The  continual  press  of  competition,  the  race  for  industrial  supremacy, 
the  commercial  battle  that  is  more  and  more  becoming  a survival  of  the  fittest, 
must  provide  relief  to  those  who  are  worn  in  the  struggle  to  the  point  where 
they  can  no  longer  care  for  themselves.  Old  age  pensions  must  become  a reality 
if  principles  of  humanitarianism  are  not  to  be  divorced  from  the  scheme  of 
life  under  which  we  all  live. 

The  old  age  pension  law  now  in  opei-ation  is  described  on  pages  105- 
109. 

INDIANA 

The  Indiana  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  made  its  report  in  February,  1925.  It  made  a study  of  the 
conditions  and  costs  of  58  of  the  92  poorhouses  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  showed  that  the  average  monthly  cost  of  maintaining 
a poor  house  inmate  in  that  State  was  |36.38  per  month.  The  Com- 
mittee found  that  “it  is  costing  the  State  about  |1, 000,000  to  main- 
tain the  poorhouse  old  folks  alone”.  The  Commission  concluded: 

The  above  sum  would  pay  for  pensioning  all  the  old  folk,  whether  in  the 
poorhouse  or  outside  of  it,  who  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  from  old  age.  Much 
more  good  could  be  done  with  that  outlay,  much  more  distress  alleviated  by 
the  pension  system.  The  superintendents  of  these  “homes”  in  which  there  is 
no  atmosphere  of  home,  know  this.  They  know  that  life  in  a poorhouse  is  a 
life  repressed  by  rules,  without  consoling  friendships  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  freedom.  Husbands  are  torn  from  wives  and  wives  from  husbands,  and  the 
motley  crew  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  diseased,  and  the  deformed  make  up  their 
only  society.  The  smell  of  the  poorhouse  is  on  every  hand.  The  stigma  of 
pauperism — of  being  classed  with  the  witless  and  the  monstrosities  of  life — 
weigh  on  the  tired  soul.  Many  of  these  superintendents  in  our  questionnaire 
frankly  stated  that  an  old  age  pension  would  enable  these  old  folk  to  find  better 
homes,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  poorhouse  inmates,  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane, 
the  crippled,  the  blind,  and  the  diseased  could  be  cared  for  more  eflSciently  in 
a few  district  hospitals — at  less  expense.  The  old  age  pension  is  the  beginning 
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of  a movement  to  close  up  the  poorhouses — these  last  relics  of  the  middle  ages — 
and  put  the  enormous  investment  to  better  use. 

In  the  light  of  a better  civilization  and  Government,  your  Committee  recom- 
mends to  the  Members  of  the  Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  enactment  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  Law. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Virginia  Legislative  Committee  on  Old  Age  Assistance  in  its 
report  submitted  to  the  1926  Legislature  pointed  out  that  the  total 
number  of  poorhouse  inmates  in  Virginia  on  October  1,  1924,  was 

1.356.  Of  this  number,  767  were  in  county  almshouses  and  589  in 
city  almshouses.  The  total  number  over  seventy  years  of  age  was 
467.  Of  this  number,  282,  were  white  and  185  colored.  Of  tlie  282 
white,  135  were  men  and  147  women,  and  of  the  185  colored,  93 
were  men  and  92  women.  Of  the  total  number  of  inmates,  to-wit, 

1.356,  old  age  was  the  cause  of  destitii  ion  in  446  cases,  the  re- 
maining 910  cases  being  due  to  other  causes.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  almshouses  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  crops 
consumed,  is  shown  to  be  $270,620.30.  Dividing  this  cost  by  1,356, 
the  per  capita  cost  is  found  to  be  $199.57. 

The  legislative  committee  concludes  as  follows: 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  old  age  assistance  plan  could  be 
operated  in  Virginia  at  a less  per  capita  cost  than  the  present  per  capita  cost 
of  maintaiinng  the  aged  poor  in  the  almshouses.  If  the  experience  of  Montana 
be  taken  as  a criterion,  the  per  capita  allowance  would!  j be  about  $150  per 
annum  as  compared  with  the  present  per  capita  cost  of  $199  for  maintaining 
tlie  aged  poor  in  the  almshouses.  The  saving  thus  effected,  without  consider- 
ing such  of  the  overhead  charges  of  operating;  the  poorhouses  as  could  not  be 
reduced,  would  be  about  $50  per  capita  per  annum — a material  sum.  The  cost 
of  administering  the  old  age  assistance  plan  would  be  negligible,  since  exist- 
ing officers  and  facilities  would  be  utilized  under  the  plan  favored  by  tfour 
committee.  That  plan  is  fully  set  forth  in  a bill  which  your  committee  has 
caused  to  be  prepared.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  this  bill  be  enacted 
into  law. 

The  Committees’  bill  contains  features  of  the  various  old  age  pen- 
sion laws  in  the  United  States.  It  provides  for  pensions  to  be  paid 
from  the  state  treasury  to  all  persons  70  years  of  age  and  upward. 
The  amount  is  to  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  in  each 
case  but  is  not  to  exceed  a total  of  85  cents  a day.  The  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  independent  local  boards  of  public  welfare  are 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

OREGON 

While  officially,  Oregon  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  toward  old  age 
pensions,  great  activity  in  behalf  of  an  old  age  pension  law  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Oregon  Old  Age  Pension  League  which  has  branches 
in  many  towns  and  is  made  up  of  representative  groups  in  the  State. 
An  old  age  pension  initiative  bill  was  contemplated  for  submission 
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to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  election  in  November,  1926.  Suflfl- 
cient  names  for  the  petition  liad  already  been  obtained  but  on  ac- 
count of  accidental  reasons  the  initiative  was  not  filed  in  time  with 
the  public  officials.  Leaders  of  the  league  feel  certain  of  the  passage 
of  an  old  age  pension  law  by  the  legislature  in  1927.  Most  of  the 
Oregon  Senators  are  committed  to  this  law,  while  ex-Governor  Walter 
M.  Pierce  has  A^uutten  the  League  as  follows; 

I am  in  favor  of  old  age  pensions  and  shall  recommend  the  enactment  of 
such  a law  to  the  next  legislature.  I do  not  believe  it  would  be  very  expensive. 
It  would  abolish  the  poor  house. 

Tn  his  last  message  to  the  Oregon  legislature,  ex-Governor  Pierce 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  nn  old  age  pension  law. 


Chapter  V. 


PENSION  SYSTEM  ABROAD 

INTRODUCTION 

Government  protection  against  the  misfortunes  of  old  age,  like 
the  entire  program  of  social  insurance,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  mod- 
ern industrial  development.  As  long  as  production  was  decentral- 
ized and  the  modern  factoiy  unknown,  the  necessity’  for  such  pro- 
visions was  not  apparent.  But  the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  created  a steadily  increasing  mass  of 
workers  who,  in  return  for  their  labor  at  machines  and  with  tools 
which  they  no  longer  owned,  were  receiving  a wage  Iiarely  sufficient 
for  their  immediate  needs.  While  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  new  industrial  regime  ha'l  liberated  the  European  work- 
man from  his  feudal  masters,  he  was  left  to  depend  upon  his  daily 
earnings  for  his  dailv  bread.  He  became  completely  helpless  in  case 
of  incapacity  from  further  work,  in  case  of  sickness,  old  age  and  un- 
employment. The  new  industrial  era  left  him  politically  free  but 
economically,  in  face  of  the  risks  which  his  new  life  brought  him, 
destitute  and  forsaken.  For  a time  the  doctrine  of  laiftfiez-fnirc  and 
individualism — the  dominant  motive  of  the  industrial  epoch — 
caused  the  state  to  shut  its  eyes  to  all  the  new  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. Individualism  during  this  period  was  rampant  everywhere 
and  it  was  fully  believed  that  if  only  each  one  was  to  take  care  of 
himself  all  the  new  proldems  would  solve  themselves. 

WHY  THE  STATE  TOOK  UP  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  AGED 

As  industry  steadily  developed  and  as  more  and  more  workers 
were  congregated  at  work  in  larger  and  more  extensive  establish- 
ments, Europe  soon  discovered  the  fallacies  of  the  ruthless  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  “each  to  himself”.  Before  very  long  it  be- 
came clear  that  unless  the  state  did  take  some  definite  action  in  be- 
half of  the  economically  weaker  meml)ers  of  society.'  its  very  life, 
vigor  and  productivity  was  threatened  for  all  time.  The  new  indus- 
trial risks  were  eating  into  the  very  life  of  the  rapidly  growing 
working-classes  in  all  industrially  developing  nations.  The  grum- 
bling and  murmtiring  of  the  suffering  masses  grew  more  and  more 
audible.  For  the  very  safety  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple it  became  necessary  for  the  former  to  assume  some  definite  re- 
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sponsibilities  in  i)he  protection  of  the  great  masses  against  at  least 
some  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Being  still  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  laissez-faire,  the  state’s  activities  at  first  were  confined  only 
to  some  of  the  most  striking  evils  brought  about  by  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  in  the  beginning  only  the  amelioration  of  these  was 
sought  through  social  legislation.  Tlie  early  action  of  the  state  was 
confined  largely  to  the  protection  of  workers  engaged  in  the  most 
dangerous  occupations,  such  as  in  mining,  railways,  etc.  and  were 
mainly  provisions  against  occupational  exposures  such  as  accidents, 
and  the  like. 

BENEVOLENT  EMPLOYERS  FAIL  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS 

But  while  the  European  states  in  the  beginning  hesitated  and  were 
timid  in  the  measures  undertaken  by  them  to  safeguard  the  mass  of 
wage-earners  against  the  hazards  of  the  newly  developed  economic 
and  social  conditions,  benevolent  employers,  inspired  by  the  reform 
ideals  of  the  period,  their  own  generous  impulses  as  well  as  by  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  a stable  and  contented  labor  force,  began, 
even  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  establish  welfare  in- 
stitutions of  their  own,  aiming  to  provide  their  workers  with  pro- 
tection against  the  industrial  risks.  One  needs  to  mention  only  the 
early  welfare  work  undertaken  by  Robert  Owen  in  England,  Le- 
claire  in  France,  the  Krupps  in  Germany  and  the  founders  of  the 
early  textile  mills  in  Lowell,  Mass,  in  our  own  country  to  visualise 
the  extent  to  which  private  industrial  leaders  have  sought  to  protect 
their  workers  against  the  newly  arising  hazards.  Following  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a great  many  private  pension  funds  were 
established  in  European  countries  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
required  some  contributions  from  the  workers.  But  these  private 
institutions  were  in  but  rare  instances  able  to  guarantee  the  per- 
manency of  their  provisions;  and  because  of  their  diversity  and 
scantiness,  their  charitable  character  and  their  confinement  to  only 
the  larger  and  more  benevolent  employers  they  could  not  provide 
an  adequate  and  final  solution  to  the  problem  of  removing  the  fears 
and  insecurity  of  the  worker’s  life  as  brought  about  by  the  changed 
conditions.  Attempts  on  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves  to 
secure  protection  through  the  organization  of  mutual  aid  societies 
proved  no  more  sucessful. 

STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  OLD  AGE  PROTECTION  NOW 
ACCEPTED  EVERYWHERE 

As  the  demand  for  protection  in  old  age  by  wage-earners  grew, 
the  state’s  recognition  of  its  responsibility  towards  these  economic 
groups  developed.  At  first,  it  was  hoped  that  the  state’s  encourage- 
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ment  of  voluntary  mutual  aid  or  insurance  plans  would  siiffice  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Practically  all  the  Latin  countries  attempted 
to  meet  their  problem  of  the  aged  workers  through  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  savings  and  insurance  plans.  Short  experience 
with  such  provisions,  however,  proved  everywhere  that  they  could  not 
succeed  because  it  was  found  that  the  average  working  man’s  wages 
were  but  rarely  sufficient  to  provide  himself  with  protection  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  industry.  As  a result,  practically  all  nations 
followed  with  State  systems  of  compulsory  insurance  or  straight 
pension  grants  from  the  public  treasury.  Thuswise  the  burden  of 
old  age  protection  was  placed,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  employers  and 
the  state  under  the  obligatory  insurance  plans  and  on  the  public 
as  a whole  in  the  straight  pension  grants.  Germany  was  the  leader 
in  the  adoption  of  a comprehensive  contributory  insurance  plan, 
while  the  English  speaking  countries,  until  recently,  generally  fol- 
lowed systems  of  straight  government  pensions.  Of  late,  however, 
the  tendency  abroad  is  generally  towards  comprehensive  contriluitory 
insurance  systems.  Great  Britain,  about  a year  ago,  changed  its 
straight  pension  plan  to  a contributory  system,  while  some  of  tlm 
English  colonies  are  discussing  such  action  in  the  near  future'. 

At  the  present  time  of  the  37  foreign  countries  and  States  which 
have  adopted  sopie  form  of  protection  against  all  or  certain  classes 
of  their  aged  wage-earners,  25  are  operating  under  the  contributory 
principle,  10  have  straight  systems  of  State  jieusions  for  tlieir  aged 
while  oMy  two  still  continue  with  exclusive  voluntary  insurance 
systems,  although  in  at  least  one  of  these  countries — Canada — a 
definite  move  towards  a non-contributory  pension  system  has  been 
made  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  adopted.  Nineteen 
of  these  countries  set  the  pensionable  age  from  60  to  65,  6 nations 
retire  their  male  pensioners  at  age  70  and  only  one — Newfound- 
land— pays  pensions  to  piales  at  age  75.  In  14  of  the  25  states 
operating  under  the  contributory  plan,  the  funds  are  raised  from 
contributions  made  by  the  employers,  the  employees  and  the  Stute. 

SPREAD  OF  OLD  AGE  PROVISIONS  ABROAD 

The  essential  need  of  such  legislation  and  its  wide  acceptance 
abroad  in  the  last  two  and  a half  decades  is  significantly  brought 
out  when  it  is  recalled  that  prior  to  the  commencing  of  this  century 
only  five  nations  had  adopted  any  form  of  state  relief  for  their  aged 
wage-earners  as  against  the  36  foreign  states  now  operating  one  form 
or  another  of  relief  for  their  aged  workers.  The  total  population 
of  the  nations  which  had  inaugurated  some  form  of  old  age  protection 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  amounted  to  approximately 
100,000,000,  whereas  the  popluation  now  covered  by  such  protection 
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amounts  to  a total  of  at  least  650,000,000,  or  more  than  six  times 
tlie  mi,mber,  in  25  years.  The  population  now  covered  by  various 
forms  of  governmental  systems  of  old  age  protection  amounts  to  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world 
and  to  a great  deal  more  than  half  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  the 
large  countries  still  remaining  without  any  forpa  of  modem  old  age 
l)i'ovisions  are  China,  India,  and  the  United  States, ‘ while  of  the  in- 
dustriallj"  developed  countries,  the  United  States,  as  a nation,  stands 
alone  in  its  isolation.  We  alone,  of  all  the  countries,  persist  in 
ignoring  all  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  industrial  develop- 
ment and,  as  a nation,  still  insist  in  applying  early  17th  century 
remedies  to  20th  century  ills. 


^Tliat  India  too  may  desert  our  fold  and  we  shall  be  left  only  in  company  with  China 
would  seem  a warranted  conclusion  from  the  followinj;  editorial  5vhich  appeared  in  Tlie  India 
Witness  of  October  20.  1020.  a misf^ioneiy  paper  published  at  Luoknow.  India.  Says  the  editorial: 
A new  venture  in  poor  relief  is  being  made  in  Baroda.  His  Hig^ess  the  Gaekwar  has 

set  aside  from  ii-ersonal  funds  a large  amomit  as  an  endo5mient  for  charitable  work.  Out  of  the 

interest  from  tliis  sum  Rupees  10.000  anmnlly  has  been  assignoil  to  the  support  of  an  infirmary 
for  the  maimed,  old  and  destitute.  The  government  of  Baroda  have  added  an  annual  grant  of 
Hs  2,000  from  state  funds  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  princely  geiK'rosity  of  Baroda’s  ruler  deserves  recognition  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
i-he  welfare  of  peonle  in  need.  We  hone  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  his  fellow  rulers  of 
Indian  States  and  that  some  of  them  will  follow  his  lead  in  displaying  brotherly  concern  for  the 

aged,  the  maimed  and  the  poor  of  all  sorts  in  their  territories. 

We  wish  that  detailed  information  were  available  concerning  the  plans  for  conducting  the 
infirmary.  The  bringing  together  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  poor  people  into  one  insti- 
tution is  open  to  tlie  most  serious  objection.  Honourable  pe<>ple  ought  not  to  be  drivai  by 
hunger  or  any  other  servant  of  poverty  to  li\"e  in  contact  with  drunkards  and  criminals.  The 
latter  if  poor  should  not  be  neglected  Imt  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  association 
with  people  to  viiom  their  presence  vrill  be  an  affliction  or  a menace.  Likewise  inmates  of  an 
institution  who  suffer  from  an  infectious  or  a contagious  disease  should  be  segregated  from  other 
patients,  without  respect  to  the  merit  or  respectability  of  the  latter,  with  as  much  care  as 
would  be  exercised  in  the  borne  of  an  enlightened  man  of  wealth. 

Poor  houses,  as  usually  conducted,  are  a disgi’ace  to  humanity  and  any  increase  in  their 
number  would  be  lamentable.  We  hope  that  His  Highness,  tire  Gaekwar,  who  has  long  been 
known  as  a progressive  ruler,  with  tlie  aid  of  his  Government  will  provide  for  the  new  infirmary 
an  administration  in  thorough  accord  with  sound  social  science,  and  particularly  that  the  pro- 
gramne  of  relief  will  not  be  confined  to  service  in  the  institution.  Helping  such  of  the  poor  as 
with  assistance  can  maintain  themselves  in  their  own  homes,  however  humble  the  latter  may 
be.  is  vastly  superior  to  general  concentration  in  an  institution,  however  well-conducted  it  may  be. 
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ARGENTINA 

Local  systems  of  peiisious  fov  state,  proviucial  aud  municipal  offi- 
cial were  in  existence  in  Argoitina  for  many  years.  The  first 
federal  copipnlsory  insurance  law  against  old  age  and  sickness  was 
adopted  early  in  1911)  and  covered  the  railwaymen.  In  1921,  a con- 
tributory old  age  pension  scheme  for  wage-earners  and  salaried  em- 
ployees of  all  public-service  companies  such  as  tramway  systems, 
telephones,  telegrapli,  gas,  electricitj’,  Avater  service,  etc.,  was  set  up. 
Retireiment  was  made  possible  at  age  -50  after  30  years  of  service. 
The  contributions  from  employees  are;  (1)  5 per  cent  deducted  from 
salary;  (2)  the  first  monthly  salary; '(3)  the  first  monthly  increment 
when  employee  receives  an  increase  of  salary.  The  epiployers  con- 
tribute: (1)  eight  per  cent  of  all  salaries  up  to  1,000  pesos;"  (2)  all 
previously  existing  pension  funds,  and  (3j  all  lines.  The  state  con- 
Iributes  a certain  amount  as  determined  by  actuaries. 

In  October  1923  a comi>\ilsory  insurance  laAv  for  bank  employees 
was  enacted. 

COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1923 

The  general  compulsory  old  age  and  sickness  insurance  Act  of 
November,  1923,  was  a result  of  considerable  agitation  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  in  Argentina  for  a hxAV  covering  all  workers.  The 
following  classes  of  workers  were  made  compulsorily  subject  to  the 
Act: 

(1)  Wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  in  the  Argentine  Mer- 
cantile Marine; 

(2)  Wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  permanently  occupied  in 
industrial  undertakings ; 

(3)  Wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  in  journalism  and  the 
printing  trades; 

(I)  'Wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  in  com,mercial  houses; 
wage-earners  and  salaried  employees  in  mutual  lienefit  societies 
and  trade  unions  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  Act  on  condition  that  they  pay  the  employer’s  contribution. 

I’ersons  under  18  years  of  age  and  home-workers  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  upper 
limit  of  wages. 

The  benefits  provided  for  were  of  four  different  kinds: 

(a)  Ordinary  superannuation  allowance; 

(b)  Special  pension  granted  in  case  of  sickness; 

(c)  Special  pension  granted  to  employees  who  became  incapaci- 
tated for  work  in  the  course  of  their  employment; 

(d)  Pension  i^ayable  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  worker; 


^I’e.so  at  par  48  cents. 
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The  amouut  of  the  peusion  aud  the  exact  conditions  for  their 
grant  were  to  he  linally  determined  bj"  a technical  committee  within 
a maximum  period  of  two  years  fro'in  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION 

For  each  of  the  four  categories  of  insured  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Act  there  was  created  a special  independent  fund,  the  administra- 
tion of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Managing  Committee  of  Social 
Welfare  Funds  (Directorio  de  las  Cajas  de  Provisiones  Sociales). 
This  organization,  consisted  of  a president  appointed  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  and  of  eight  members  of 
whom  four  re}jresented  the  workers  and  four  the  employers,  with 
an  equal  nuiinber  of  substitutes. 


SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

There  was  no  State  subsidy  to  this  Fund.  The  burden  of  insurance 
was  to  fall  solely  on  the  insured  persons  and  on  the  employers. 

The  contribution  of  the  insured  person  was  composed  of: 

(1)  A sum  equal  to  5 x^er  cent  of  the  monthly  wage.  If  the  wage 
was  more  than  I.jOO  pesos  the  calculation  was  made  solely  on  the 
part  of  the  wage  below  this  limit 

(2)  The  lir.st.  month's  salary  jiaid  to  the  insured  person  on  his 
entry  into  one  of  tlie  undertakings  covered  by  the  Act.  As  this 
payment  could  not  fail  to  have  the  result  of  placing  the  insured 
l»erson  in  a diflicult  financial  position,  the  Act  provided  for  its  dis- 
tribution over  10  months.  Insured  persons  who  were  already  in 
an  occupation  at  the  time  when  the  Act  came  into  force  also  had  to 
pay  a contribution  efiual  to  one  months’  wage,  but  they  could  fulfill 
this  obligation  in  24  instalments. 

(3)  The  first  month’s  increment  when  the  wage-earner  or  salaried 
employee  receives  an  increase  in  his  wages  or  salary. 

The  employers  were  obliged  under  this  Act  to  pay  to  the  fund  a 
monthly  contribution  equal  to  5 per  cent  of  the  total  wages  paid  to 
their  peiananeut  staff.  When  the  wages  of  the  employed  person 
were  more  than  1500  pesos,  the  calculation  was  made  only  on  that 
part  of  it  below  this  limit. 

The  insurance  funds  were  also  to  be  augmented  by  interest  on 
capital,  by  fines  and  by  other  resources  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose,  which  were  to  be  defined  later. 

The  employers’  and  workers’  contributions  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
employer  to  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Xational  Argentine  Bank,  or 
to  a postofflce,  on  behalf  of  the  fund  for  which  they  were  destined. 


FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


The  Management  of  the  Fund  was  to  deaw  np  an  animal  budget,  . 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Goverri- 
pient.  All  the  expenses  were  to  be  checked  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Department  of  the  Republic.  Benefits  for  insured  persons  were  to 
be  fixed  on  an  actuarial  basis  by  a special  committee  appointed  by 
the  management  of  the  Welfare  Funds. 

The  cost  of  administration  of  the  funds  was  to  be  covered  from  the 
general  reserve  of  the  fund,  but  were  not  to  exceed  3 per  cent  of  the 
reserve. 

LAW  SUSPENDED 

Because  of  the  large  contributions  required  and  liecanse  the 
public  was  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  time  when  Itenelits  were  to  begin 
as  well  as  the  amounts  of  these,  the  insurance  law  when  it  began  to 
be  applied  set  up  a storm  of  protests  both  from  the  workers  and 
from  the  employers.  The  employers  complained  that  the  contri- 
bution constituted  an  excessive  burden  on  industry  and  commerce. 
The  Socialist  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  the  introduction  of  a 
a general  social  insurance  scheme,  while  the  workers’  groups  affiliated 
to  the  Communist  movement  clamored  for  a noncontributory  scheme. 
The  President,  at  first  was  deteiqnined  to  enforce  the  new  Act  by 
all  means  in  his  power  but  finally  gave  way  in  face  of  the  general 
discontent  and  suspended  the  law.  IMeanwhile  during  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  law  about  30,000,000  pesos  were  received  by  the 
Fund  in  contributions,  while  the  subscribers  numbered  about  100,000. 

As  the  opposition  continued,  the  management  of  the  Fund  took 
legal  action  against  those  em])loyers  who  refused  to  comjdy  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Argentina  in  a 
judgpient  given  at  the  beginni)ig  of  1920  decided,  however,  that  the 
National  Pensions  Fund  could  not  legally  enforce  the  law  on  em- 
ployers who  did  not  carry  out  their  legal  obligations.  This  decision, 
mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  administrative  organs  of  the  Fund 
were,  incompletely  constituted  and  the  Act  vaguely  drawn  naturally 
resulted  in  a general  suspension  of  all  legal  action  against  persons 
contravening  the  Act,  and  the  Act  thus  became  virtually  a dea<l  letter. 
The  inevitable  result  of  tliis  was  that  contributions  fell  away  .and 
public  interest  in  the  scheme  waned. 

According  to  a recent  dispatch  in  the  Apierican  Press  ‘The  noise 
made  over  the  pensions  act  at  last  found  an  echo  in  the  National 
Congress  and  a motion  to  suspend  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
then  obstructed  for  many  mouths  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the 
bloc  that  had  fathered  the  bill.  But  five  minutes  of  fast  work  by 
a bare  majority  was  sufficient  and  it  was  announced  that  the  exe- 
cutions and  effects  of  the  law  are  hereby  suspended  until  such  a ti,me 
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as  the  honorable  Congress  shall  modify  it  or  sanction  another  law 
to  take  its  place”. 

PROVINCIAL  SYSTEMS— PROVINCE  OF  CORDOBA 

Wliile  the  Federal  Government  was  discussing'  the  establishment 
of  a general  scheme  of  social  insurance,  some  of  the  Argentine  pro- 
vinces attempted  to  solve  their  own  j)roblem  of  old  age  dependency 
through  provincial  laws.  The  province  of  Cordoba  in  1920  passed  a 
law  which  provided  a straight  systepi  of  old  age  pensions  to  all  its 
inhabitants.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  to  such  pensions  are  as 
follows:  the  applicant  must  be:  (1)  GO  years  of  age;  (2)  of  Argentine 
nationality  or  one  who  has  had  30  years  residence  in  Argentina  and 
to  years’  residence  in  the  province;  (3)  not  to  have  an  income  of 
more  than  30  jiesos  per  month,  and  (I)  not  to  have  been  convicted  of 
any  crime.  The  pension  is  fixed  at  30  pesos  per  month. 

Tlie  law  also  pio\  ides  that  when  a worker  dies  or  becomes  incap- 
acitated his  dependents  are  entitled  to  a benefit  amounting  to  a sum 
fccpial  to  3 months’  wages  in  case  of  death ; and  2 months’  wages  in 
case  of  invalidity.  If  death  occurs  during  unemployment,  an  allow- 
ance of  2 months’  salary  is  granted  the  survivors.  The  law  also 
i rovides  for  maternity  benefits. 

Administration 

The  administrafion  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of 
‘•protection  Obrera”  (workers’  })rotection)  in  the  department  of 
lal>or.  In  I!)2I,  the  liicst  year  tvlien  the  law  became  operative,  there 
were  about  100  pensioners  on  the  list. 

PROVINCE  OF  MENDOZA 

In  1924  the  Province  of  Mendoza  followed  the  example  of  the 
I’rovince  of  Cordoba.  The  pension  given  amounts  to  50  pesos  per 
month.  The  conditions  for  the  receipt  of  a jiension  are  the  same  as 
in  the  jirovince  of  Cordoba  except  the  retii’ement  age  in  this  province 
is  set  at  05.  The  Mendoza  law  also  grants  an  invalidity  pension  of 
50  pesos. 

How  Funds  are  Raised 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  payment  of  pensions  are  raised  in  the 
following  , manner:  (1)  a monthly  tax  of  50  centavos  paid  by  all 
employers,  and  by  the  State  and  towns  as  employers,  for  all  their 
employees;  (2)  a tax  on  all  property  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
200,000  pesos;  (3)  a tax  on  all  uncultivated  land,  and  (4)  a tax  of 
5 centavos  per  quintal  of  grapes. 

Administration 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a board  of  directors  whose  President 
is  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  Province  and  by 
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one  deputy  and  one  Senator  elected  by  the  provincial  parliament 
and  by  two  representatives  of  the  Avorkers  elected  by  workers’ 
associations. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Australian  Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  passed  on 
June  10,  1908,  and  Ijecame  effective  July  1.  1909.  This  act  su])er- 
seded  the  pre\  ious  old  age  pension  systems  established  by  the  separ- 
ate states  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and  Victoria  and  was 
made  to  apply  to  the  entire  CommouAvealth,  including  the  States  of 
New  Soutli  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West  Australia, 
Queensland  and  Tasmania.  Amendments  to  the  law  were  made  in 
1909,  1912,  1919,  1920,  1923  and  1925. 

The  Australian  law  grants  pensions  to  all  men  over  65  years  of 
age  and  Avomen  above  the  age  of  60.  Permanent  incapacity  for 
Avork  makes  it  possible  for  a man  to  receive  a pension  at  60.  Pen- 
sions are  given  to  persons  Avho  have  been  residents  of  Australia  for  at 
least  25  years.  They  must  also  be  of  good  character  and  not  to  have 
been  imprisoned  for  four  months  AAlthin  5 years  in  the  last  25  years. 
Pensions  are  refused  to  claimants  avIio  are  AA'ife-deserters,  drunkards 
etc.,  and  a.re  not  given  to  those  who  oAvn  property  ahoA'e  £100.  Tlie 
law  excludes  from  the  pension  right,  Asiatics  or  aboriginal  natives 
of  Au.stralia,  Africa,  New  Zealand  or  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled  to  a pension  from  the  time  of  their 
naturalization.  Documentary  evidence  must  be  produced  as  to  the 
age  of  the  claimant  for  old  age  pensions,  or  the  Commissioner  may 
himself  accept  tlie  claimant's  statement  as  to  age  if  no  documentary 
evidence  is  available. 

PENSION  GRANT 

No  uniform  or  fixed  pension  amount  is  provided.  The  law  speci- 
fies that  the  amount  of  pension  shall  be  “at  such  rate  as,  having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Copimissioner  who 
determines  the  pension  claim  deems  reasonable  and  sufficient”.  The 
maxiiiium  pension  AA'as  originallv  10s.®  per  Aveek,  but  Avas  increased 
to  12s.  6d.  in  October,  1916 ; to  15s  in  .January,  1920  ; and  to  17s.  6d. 
in  Septemlier  1923.*  ( 'laiinants  AviHi  incomes  of  £(!5  a year,  are  ex- 

cluded from  pensions.  Pensioners  are  required  to  submit  a state- 
ment of  their  financial  conditions  once  a year.  Where  the  pensioner 
has  property,  the  pension  is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  one  pound  for 
eAmry  ten  poAinds  of  the  net  property  exceeding  £50  exclusive  of  the 
home,  or  above  £100  including  the  home.  When  1)oth  liusband  and 
wife  are  pensioners,  deduction  in  case  of  each  of  them  is  one  pound 
for  every  ten  pounds  of  net  property  above  25  pounds.  Board  and 


at  par  24  oonts ; Pound  at  par  $4.S7. 
amendment  of  1925  raised  the  maximum  pension  to  £52  a year. 
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lodging  are  counted  for  ten  shillings  a week.  Gifts  or  allowances 
given  to  a pensioner  by  children,  grand  children  and  relatives,  etc., 
are  not  included  in  tlie  income.  Contributions  from  friendly  socie- 
ties and  from  trade-unions  are  not  taken  into  account  to  lessen  the 
pension. 


Administration 

• 

The  administration  of  the  Australian  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is  in 
the  hands  of  a Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  the  Oommonweath. 
The  Com,missioner  is  assisted  liy  a deputy  commissioner  in  each 
state.  Bach  state  is  further  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is 
I)laced  in  charge  of  a registrar.  The  latter’s  duties  are  to  receive 
and  investigate  pension  claims  and  in  general  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  Pension  Commissioner  and  his  deputies  are 
empowered  to  summon  witnesses,  receive  evidence  on  oath  and  to 
require  the  production  of  books  and  docupients.  The  district  regis- 
trar after  proper  investigation  makes  a recommendation  to  a local 
magistrate  who  makes  a fnrtlier  recommendation,  whereupon  the 
application  is  transjnitted  to  the  depny  Commissioner.  The  pension 
certificate  is  tlien  issued  either  by  the  deputy  or  Commonweath 
Commissioner. 

INVALIDITY  PENSIONS 

In  addition  to  the  old  age  pensions,  the  Australian  act  also  pro- 
vides for  an  invalidity  jiension  payable  to  anj^  person  above  16  years 
of  age,  who  is  permanently  incapacitated  for  work,  provided  that  the 
person  shall  have  resided  in  Australia  for  at  least  5 years.  The 
claimant  for  an  invalidity  pension  must  also  have  no  clai,m  upon 
an  employer  for  accident  compensation  and  not  to  have  property  or 
income  in  excess  of  the  pension  a,mount.  The  law  also  provides  that 
permanently  incapacitated  persons  should  include  the  permanently 
blind. 

NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OF  INVALIDITY  AND  OLD  AGE 
PENSIONS  PAID  OUT  IN  AUSTRILIA  SINCE 
THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  LAW 


Number 

of  Pensioners 

Total 

Year 

Old  Age 

Invalid 

Total 

Payments 

1910 

65.492 

65,492 

£1,433,585 

1911 

75,502 

7,451 

82,953 

1,844,848 

1912 

79,071 

10,763 

89,834 

2,142,212 

1913 

82,943 

13,739 

96,682 

2,288,388 

1914 

87,780 

16,865 

104,645 

2,577,965 

1915 

90,892 

20,417 

111,309 

2,691,309 

1916 

91,783 

23,439 

115,222 

2,859,766 

1917 

93,672 

26,781 

120,453 

3,519,482 

1918 

95,387 

29,912 

125,299 

3,753,977 

1919 

95,969 

31,999 

127,968 

3,880^86? 

Xnmber 

of  Pensioners 

Total 

Year 

Old  Age 

Invalid 

Total 

Payments 

1920 

99,170 

35.2.31 

1.34,401 

£4 , 411 , 629 

1921 

102,415 

37,981 

140,. 396 

5.074.336 

1922 

105,096 

39,019 

144,115 

5,290,056 

1923 

107,389 

40,064 

147,453 

5,424,016 

1924 

113,0.54 

42,617 

155,671 

6.426,752 

11 7.. 516 

44.840 

162 . .356 

6.896.401 

1926 

126.918 

48,803 

175,721 

8,146,636 

RATIO  OF  COST  AND  AVERAGE  PENSIONS 

The  total  cost  of  pensions  in  Australia  has  so  far  been  on  the 
increase.  This  is  due  to  the  steadily  rising  number  of  pensioners  as 
v.-ell  as  the  increased  pension  allowances.  The  ratio  of  administra- 
tive costs,  on  the  other  hand,  has  declined  steadily  having  amounted 
to  but  1.4  per  cent  in  1924  as  compared  to  4 per  cent  in  the  beginning 
of  the  system.  In  1924,  80.2  per  cent  of  the  aged  and  90.7  per  cent 
of  the  invalid  pensioners  were  recei\ung  the  maximipn  pension  of 
£4.5  10s.  Tlfe  average  fortnightly  pen.sion  in  1924  was  33s.  9d.-  On 
June  30,  1924  there  were  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  197 
aged  and  74  invalid  pensioners  for  eveiy  10,000  of  the  population.® 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

A recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  National  Insurance® 
sheds  some  interesting  light  as  to  the  problems  of  the  Australian 
Old  Age  Pension  Law  whicli  becaiise  of  conditions  approximating 
more  closely  those  in  the  United  States,  are  of  significance  to  those 
conceimed  with  the  same  problem  in  this  country.  According  to 
this  Commission : 

Statistic.?  indicate  that  of  every  100  people  born  in  Australia,  approximately 
50  will  be  living  at  age  65,  and,  of  these  16,  representing  32  per  cent  of  the 
survivors  at  that  age  and  16  per  cent  of  those  born  in  Australia,  will  be  claimants 
for  the  old  age  pension.  Practically  no  variation  has  taken  place  since  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  old  age  pension  in  the  percentage  of  the  population 
of  eligible  age  who  claim  the  pension,  but  it  is  an  astounding  fact  that  one  in 
every  six  persons  bom  in  Australia  will  eventually  become  a claimant  for  the  old 
age  pension.  On  June  30,  1912,  34,897  males  and  44,174  females,  totalling  79,- 
071  persons,  were  in  receipt  of  Commonwealth  old  age  pensions,  being  equivalent 
to  33  per  cent  of  the  male  population,  31  per  cent  of  the  female,  and  32  per  cent 
of  th.e  total  population  eligible  according  to  age.  On  .Tune  30.  1924.  tlie 

numbers  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions  had  increased  to  45,117  males  and  67,937 
females,  totalling  113,054  persons  and  equivalent  to  34  per  cent  males  and  32 
per  cent  females,  and  approximately  33  per  cent  of  the  total  population  at  the 
eligible  ages ; the  large  number  pf  females  being  due  to  the  fact  that  women  are 
admitted  at  age  60.  Australian  conditions  tend  towards  a greater  probability 
of  people  reaching  old  age  than  in  other  countries. 

When  old  age  pensions  were  first  introduced  they  were  surrounded  with  so 
many  restrictions  that  it  has  been  suggested  they  were  allowances  in  case  of 
poverty,  and  consequently  applicants  did  not  like  having  such  an  imputation 

■^Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  192G,  p.  96. 

^Ibid,  March  192.5,  p.  176. 

^First  Progress  Report  of  The  Royal  Commission  on  National  Insurance.  June  10th,  1925, 
Government  Planter,  Melbourne. 
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placed  upon  them.  Nowadays  there  is  less  reluctance  to  claim  the  pension,  and 
the  number  of  claimants,  so  it  is  stated,  is  now  greater  because  of  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  the  greater  adequacy  of  the  pension,  which  now  attracts 
more  people,  especially  as  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  considerably  in  recent 
years.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  above  mentioned  statistics,  that  al- 
though the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  has  increased  very  considerably,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  eligible  according  to  age  in  receipt  of  such  pen- 
sions has  remained  practically  stationary,  the  increase  in  numbers  being  due 
to  the  growth  in  population,  and  to  the  fact  that,  as  previously  indicated,  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  population  is  now  in  the  eligible  age  groups. 

COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSIONS 

The  Kovtil  CommisKion  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a compulsory 
iiafioiial  contribufory  insurance  law  wbich  sliall  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  sickness,  invalidity,  accident  and  superannuation  'benefits 
to  insured  members.  Its  argnpients  for  superannuation  benefits 
are  presented  as  follows: 

The  average  working  life  of  the  wage-earner  varies  in  the  several  industries,  and  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  insurance  for  all  wage-earners  is  possible  under  a national 
scheme  only,  as  under  sectional  chemes  the  varying  circumstances  are  advan- 
tageous to  a group  of  wage-earners  in  some  instances  and  disadvantageous  to 
others.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  superannuation  benefit  under  National 
Insurance  is  a great  incentive  to  the  wage-earner,  as  is  assists  him  to  provide 
against  impecunious  old  age,  the  possibility  of  which  probably  weighs  more 
lieavily  upon  him  than  the  risks  of  sickness  or  accident.  A systematic  method 
of  providing  for  a delnite  superannuation  benefit  will  grant  such  relief  that 
the  wage-earner  will  be  enabled  to  give  more  effective  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tions associated  with  the  proper  upbringing  and  maintenance  of  his  children. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  an  annuity  system  should  he  instituted  enabling 
those  who  so  desire  to  contribute  for  a larger  amount  of  pension,  as  such 
provision  should  be  attractive  to  many  who  are  in  receipt  of  higher  wages,  but 
they  have  not  proved  sataisfactorjq  owing  to  the  iiurbility  of  many  wage-earners 
to  accurately  forecast  their  capacity  to  regularly  pay  the  additional  contribu- 
tions required,  with  the  result  that  many  members  discontinue  contributing  for 
the  higher  benefits.  Benefits  and  contributions  based  on  wages  make  the  sys- 
tem very  complex  and  necessitate  a very  appreciable  increase  in  the  administra- 
tion cost  of  the  scheme,  which  is  not  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  benefits. 

Tlie  Royal  Commission  recommended  that  in  the  National  In- 
surance System  to  be  instituted  provisions  should  be  made  for  a 
superannuation  benefit  of  20s.  jier  week  payable  to  male  insured 
members  after  attainment  of  age  65  and  for  female  insured  members 
after  attainment  of  age  60.  The  weekly  contribution  required  to 
meet  the  cost  of  such  pensions  avouIcI  be  as  follows : 


Age  of  Entry  Men  Women 

£ s.d.  £ s.d. 

16  : 0 9.4  1 7.B 

25  1 3.0  2 7.5 

35  2 3.2  4 10.4 

45  4 7.8  10  8.4 
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The  Co^nmission  also  recommeuded  that  the  existing  rights  of  pen- 
sioners nnder  the  Coinmomvealth  invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
1908-1923  should  not  be  interfered  'with. 

EFFECTS  OF  PENSIONS  ON  THRIFT 

As  to  the  general  effects  of  old  age  pensions,  the  Commission  de- 
clared : 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions  on  the  basis  of 
service  rendered  to  the  community  tends  to  discount  thrift,  whilst  voluntary 
schemes  fail  to  attract  other  than  the  more  thrifty.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, to  support  the  former  suggestion. 

The  last  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission  are  supported 
further  by  a letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  of  Australia 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Commission,  in  which  the  former  declares: 

The  experience  of  the  Pensions  Administration  is  that  the  system  has  operated 
successfully.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  operation  of  the  pensions  law  has 
ill  no  way  injured  the  morale  of  people  because  of  its  protection  in  old  age,  nor 
has  it  been  foun|d  to  discourage  thrift.  On  the  contrary,  reviews  of  pensions  have 
frequently  shown  that,  after  being  granted  pensions  the  recipients  have  commenced 
to  earn  or,  if  already  employed,  that  they  have  considerably  increased  their  earn- 
ings and  in  various  ways  added  to  their  property.  In  very  many  instances  this  has 
occured  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  cancel  tbe  pensions 
because  the  pensioners  were  earning  at  such  a rate,  or  had  accumulated  such  an 
amount  of  property,  as  to  render  them  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  payment. 

AUSTRIA 

Like  Germatiy,  Austria  has  been  one  of  the  pioneer  countries  in 
the  field  of  social  insurance.  Accident  and  sickness  insurance  have 
been  in  operation  in  Austria  since  1888.  In  the  case  of  old  age 
and  indivalidity  insurance,  hoAvever,  Austria  has  been  more  laggai’d. 
The  first  such  law  did  not  copm  nntil  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
December,  190G,  which  established  a limited  system  of  contributory 
old  age,  invalidity,  and  death  insurance,  restricted  to  certain  em- 
ployees in  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings.  Owing  to  the 
inadequate  provisions  of  this  act,  this  system  failed  to  justify  the 
hopes  which  have  been  placed  in  it.  It  had  been  badly  organized 
from  file  beginning  and  the  maximum  wage  groups  included  in  the 
insurance  system  were  those  earning  3,900  kronen  ($G09  par.). 
Workers  earning  annual  salaries  in  excess  of  that  amount  were  not 
covered  under  the  plan.  The  pensions  also  were  very  small  while  the 
premiums  were  comparatively  high.  A number  of  bills  aiming  to 
improve  this  act  were  discussed  in  parliment  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  but  no  new  legislation  was  enacted. 

As  the  law  stands,  an  old  age  pension  is  paid,  in  the  case  of  in- 
sured men,  either  after  40  years  of  contribution  at  any  age,  or  may 
be  paid  after  5 years  of  contribution  on  reaching  the  age  of  70.  In 
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case  of  women,  only  35  years  of  contributions  are  required,  when  the 
age  of  55  has  been  reached,  or  after  5 years  of  contribution  after 
reaching  the  age  of  65.  The  amount  of  the  pension  varies  with  the 
salaried  classes  and  the  number  of  contributions  made.  Pensions 
of  half  the  a.mounts  are  also  paid  to  the  widows  of  insured  persons, 
wlio  drew  an  im  alidity  or  old  age  pension  during  their  lives  or  have 
acquired  a right  to  such  a position. 


PENSIONS  SINCE  THE  WAR 

The  World  War  brought  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  to  an 
end.  Austria  became  a Eepul)]ic  and  tvas  faced  with  innumerable 
diliiculties  of  reorganization.  Despite  the  economic,  social,  political 
and  financial  disorganization  of  the  country  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remedy  some  of  tlie  social  insurance  deficiencies  by  the  act  of  July, 
1920.  Because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  the  maximum 
wage  groups  covered  by  insurance  under  this  amendment  were  raised 
from  .3, 00(1  to  IS, 000  kronen  while  tim  )>enefits  also  were  considerably 
increased.  Tlie  period  of  premium  payments  necessary  for  eligibility 
to  a pension  Avas  reduced  to  GO  months,  Avhile  a number  of  adminis- 
trative reforms  Avere  instituted  In  1925  there  were  approximately 
135,000  employees  in  commercial  and  indiistrial  undertakings  in- 
sured against  the  risks  of  invalidity,  old  age  and  death  under  this 
law. 

THE  PROPOSED  GENERAL  WORKERS’  INSURANCE  LAW 

Since  1920  a number  of  social  insurance  bills  have  been  discussed 
and  introduced  in  the  parliament  at  Vienna.  In  November,  1925,  the 
Austrian  goA'ernment  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  im- 
portant bill  aiming  to  coordinate  the  various  branches  of  social 
insurance  into  a single  system  of  workers  social  insurance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  International  Labor  Offlee  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
as  follows  ■} 

PERSONS  SUBJECT  TO  INSURANCE 

The  following  persons  are  to  be  subject  to  insurance : wage-earners  in  industry 
and  commerce,  including  apprentices,  domestic  servants  and  home  workers.  Ex- 
ceptions, which  are  at  present  somewhat  numerous,  especially  in  the  branch  of 
accident  insurance,  are  to  be  abolished. 

The  Bill  takes  no  dfinite  position  as  regards  the  insurance  of  workers  in  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  and  leaves  the  question  of  their  inclusion  to  the  initiative  of 
Parliament.  This  attitude  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  change  by 
which  legislative  competence  in  the  matter  of  social  insurance  for  workers  in 
agriculture  and  forestry  was  given  to  the  Central  Government,  only  came  into 


’Industrial  and  Labor  Infoiination,  .January  11,  1926,  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva. 


force  on  October  1,  1925,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  inclnUe  agricultural 
wage-earners  in  tbe  present  bill  without  retarding  by  several  months  its  submission 
to  the  Chamber. 


BENEFITS 

The  Bill  provides  for  benefits  in  kind  and  in  cash  in  the  event  of  the  illness 
of  the  insured  person  or  of  a member  of  his  family,  maternity,  unemployment; 
accident,  invalidity,  old  age  and  death. 

Benefits  in  cash  vary  according  to  the  wage  class  of  the  insured  person.  There 
are  ten  classes,  the  highest  of  which  includes  workers  earning  not  more  than 
7.2  shillings,®  per  day. 

INVALIDITY  BENEFITS 

The  invalidity  pension  is  granted  to  all  insured  persons  who  are  unable  to  earn 
more  than  one-thirdof  the  wages  usually  earned  by  wage-earners  of  the  same  cate- 
gory, on  condition  that  such  persons  have  paid  their  insurance  contributions  for  a 
minimum  number  of  weeks.  The  rate  of  pension  varies  with  the  contribution,  which 
itself  depends  on  the  wage.  The  maximum  pension  is  respectively  69  and  44  schil- 
lings per  month  according  as  the  number  of  weekly  contributions  is  higher  or  lower 
than  500.  In  no  ease  may  the  pension  be  lower  than  12i  schillings.  For  each  child 
dependent  on  him  the  pensioned  person  is  entitled  to  a supplement. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

The  invalidity  pension,  is  due  in  the  form  of  an  old  age  pension  to  each  insured 
person  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  years,  provided  he  has  paid  contributions 
for  at  least  500  weeks.  Tlie  rate  of  pension  is  increased  when  the  insured  person 
does  not  demand  to  be  paid  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

The  widow’s  pension  is  only  paid  for  12  consecutive  months  after  the  death  of 
the  insured  person.  None-the-less,  the  pension  is  granted  permanently  when  the 
widow  is  older  than  .55  year.s  of  age  or  if  she  has  at  least  two  children  dependent  on 
her.  The  oi’phan.’s  pension  is  paid  until  the  orphan  reaches  the  age  of  16  years. 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

A single  contribution  is  to  co^er  the  whole  system.  It  amounts  in  principle  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  average  wage  of  the  wage  class  to  which  the  insured  person  be- 
longs, and  is  divided  equally  between  the  employer  and  the  insured  person.  Of  the 
total  contribution,  6.75  per  cent  of  the  wage  is  earmarked  for  sick  benefits,  4.5  per 
cent  for  unemployment  allowance,  and  the  remainder  for  accident,  invalidity,  old 
age,  and  death  benefits,  as  well  as  for  administrative  charges. 

The  State  is  responsible  for  a subsidy  to  invalidity,  old  age  and  death  benefits. 
Further,  it  contributes  to  unemployment  insurance  expenses  when  they  exceed 
60  million  schillings  per  annum.  In  all,  contributions  from  public  funds  will  not 
exceed  one-eighth  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  insurance  system. 

PROPOSED  OLD  AGE  INSURANCE  LA’W  FOR 
INDEPENDENT  WORKERS 

The  just  described  Worker’s  Insurance  Bill  now  before  the  Aus- 
trian Chamber  of  Deputies  provides  that  the  branches  of  insurance 
relating  to  invalidity,  old  age  and  death  shall  come  into  force 
simultaneously  ivith  the  insurance  system  to  be  set  up  in  behalf  of 
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iiidepemlent  workers  A^'llo  as  a class  under  post-war  conditions, 
the  government  considers  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  an  insurance 
system  as  wage-earners. 

According  to  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Social  Administration® 
this  Lill  provides  that : 

All  meinli-ji's  of  iudusti’ial  associations  are  subject  to  compulsory  insurance 
irrespective  of  n.atiojiality,  sex,  or  income.  In  addition  any  member  may  insure 
himself  tor  an  invalidity  pension  by  payment  of  voluntary  contributions. 

An  old  age  pension  is  provided  for  all  insured  persons  over  sixty-five ; the  an- 
nual pension  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  total  sum  contributed  by  the  bene- 
ficiary, subject  to  a minimum  of  240  schillings,  plus  one-eighth  of  the  sum  contri- 
buted. In  case  of  death,  the  amount  of  annual  pension  acquired  or  in  course  of 
acquisition  is  granted  to  the  insured  persou.'s  assigns. 

The  insurance  funds  are  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  beneficiaries’  contribu- 
tions, which  amount  to  72  schillings  per  head  per  annum  and  are  paid  by  means 
of  stamps  affixed  by  each  insured  person  in,  his  insurance  book  and  applied  by 
the  post  oltices  towards  the  insurance  funds.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  associa- 
tion to  which  the  insured  person  belongs  will  examine  the  books  and  collect  out- 
standing contributions,  any  iin.paid  contributions  beiiig  pooled  and  provided  for 
by  supplements  to  the  membership  rates  of  the  association. 

The  insurance  of  independent  workers  is  to  be  carried  out  by  an  old  age  in- 
tairance  fund  to  be  administered  under  State  control  by  representatives  of  the 
insured  person. 

BELGIUM 

The  history  of  old  age  provision  in  Belginm  may  be  said  to  typify 
liie  trend  of  tiie  mov(>puent  in  a.  number  of  countries.  Its  development 
in  Belgium  may  be  divided  into  tliree  stages.  (1)  The  period  of 
voluntary  savings  or  insurance;  (2)  straight  government  pension 
grants;  (3)  compulsory  contributory  insurance. 


VOLUNTARY  SAVINGS  PLAN 

Tile  Eeigian  “General  Savings  and  Eetiremeuts  Funds”  was 
originally  founded  in  1850  at  tlie  same  time  when  the  French  Fund 
was  established.  As  in  the  case  of  all  voluntary  insurance  plans,  it 
Avas  created  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Avage  earners  to  provide  for 
tiieir  old  age  by  affording  them  opportunities  to  saA’e  under  the  pro- 
tection of  file  government.  During  the  fifty  years  that  folloAved  the 
establishment  of  this  fund  many  devices  Avere  employed  to  attract  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  make  deposits.  This  was  done  by 
reducing  still  fnrtiier  the  minimum  of  deposits,  by  influencing  chil- 
dren frO|m  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  to  join  the  fund  and  by  appro- 
priations for  annual  subsidies  made  by  the  national  and  provincial 
governments  to  mutual  aid  societies  and  similar  organizations  Avhich 
induced  their  members  to  join  the  fund.  In  spite  of  all  these  en- 
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couragements,  however,  there  was  little  success  juade  in  securing 
any  considerable  number  of  wage-earners  to  make  deposits  and 
provide  for  their  old  age. 

In  1900,  a law  was  enacted  wliich  sought  further  to  encourage 
wage-earners  to  provide  annuities  for  old  age  by  adding  state  sub- 
sidies to  their  own  deposits  and  by  giving  special  grants  to  the  needy 
aged.  The  law  permitted  anj’  person  over  18  years  of  age  to  pay  into 
the  fund  for  himself  or  for  anotlier  person.  The  depositors  were  not 
required  even  to  make  regular  pajunents  either  at  fixed  periods  or  of 
a fixed  amount.  The  minimum  of  deposit  was  one  franc. The 
principal  aim  of  this  fund  was  to  attract  the  pooi'er  classes,  as  the 
law  excluded  from  benellts  those  classes  who  paid  above  a certain 
maximum  amount  in  taxes  or  licenses,  as  well  as  state  officials  who 
were  entitled  to  old  age  iiensions  by  virtue  of  previous  laws.  The 
annuities  were  paid  at  the  age  of  6.5  and  could  not  exceed  1,200 
francs.  In  addition  to  the  regular  annuity  the  government  made  a 
contribution  in  the  form  of  a premium  which  was  added  to  the  sums 
paid  by  the  insured. 

Even  these  government  subsides  did  not  prove  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  the  old  people.  The  amounts  were  therefore  increased  by  an 
amendment  passed  in  1903.  The  latter  provided  a government 
allowance  of  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the  first  six  francs  deposited 
by  a person  who  on  January  1, 1903,  was  between  tlie  ages  of  40  to  -15 ; 
the  subsidy  increased  to  150  per  cent  for  those  who  were  between  the 
ages  of  45  to  50  on  that  date,  and  amounted  to  200  per  cent  on  the 
first  six  francs  for  those  persons  who  were  50  years  old  at  the  time 
the  law  was  enacted. 

STRAIGHT  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS 

While  these  extraordinary  subsidies  increased  the  number  of  de- 
positors substantially,  it  was  foiind  that  the  savings  fund  could  not 
meet  the  immediate  problem  of  old  age.  The  Belgian  government, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  subsidi/aiig  savings,  practically  established 
a system  of  temporary  old  age  pension  grants.  These  pensions  v-mre 
given  to  all  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over,  provided  they  were 
Belgian  subjects  and  had  been  residing  in  Belgium  at  least  one  year 
l)i‘ior  to  their  application  for  relief.  These  State  pension  grants  were 
given  onlj'  to  workmen,  i.e.  “men  and  women  actually  Avorking  A\'ith 
their  liauds  for  an  employer,  in  consideration  of  a wage,  wlietlier 
such  Avork  be  performed  on  time  Avage  or  piece  Avage,  at  home  or 
UAvay  from  home,  and  Avhether  it  be  domestic,  agricultm*al,  industrial 
or  liandicraft  Avork."  The  claimant, ^^lie  bnv  also  s]  ecified  must  be  in 
Avant,  Avhich  Avas  defined  as  “a  state  in  Avhich  the  resources  of  the 
person  are  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  su])port  liimself  and  his 
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family  iu  accordance  with  the  standard  of  comfort  prevailing  among 
workmen  of  his  trade  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided.” 

The  amount  of  the  straight  pension  given  was  very  small,  namely 
6.5  francs  per  year.  The  pensions  were  originally  intended  to  cease 
in  1911  and  government  subsidies  were  to  be  given  only  to  tho.se  who 
had  made  dejiosits  in  tlie  savings  fund.  However,  in  51ay,  1911,  the 
law  was  further  extended  to  continue  until  1914. 

EXTENSION  OF  STRAIGHT  PENSION  GRANTS 

Following  the  World  War  and  the  depreciation  of  the  Belgian  cur- 
rency, it  became  obvions  that  the  existing  provisions  for  old  age  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  To  meet  the  ipimediate  problem  a 
bill  was  passed  in  August,  1920,  granting  pensions  of  from  600  to 
720  francs  a year  to  all  needy  aged  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  lower  pension  was  to  be  paid  to  residents  of  communities  with 
5,000  inhabitants  or  less  while  the  higher  was  to  be  given  to  aged 
persons  residing  in  centers  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  was  to  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  a graded 
schedule  of  the  applicant’s  independent  income,  but  certain  classes  of 
income  such  as  contributions  from  children,  savings,  etc. 'were  made 
exempt.  The  cost  of  these  grants  was  to  be  met  as  follows:  five- 
eights  by  the  State,  one-eighth  by  the  province  and  two-eights  by  the 
commune.  Municipal  councils  were  entitled  to  demand  that  their 
old  people  be  placed  in  a higher  class.  The  commune  could  call  on 
charitable  institutions  to  help  i>ay  its  share.  In  1921,  221,407  pen- 
sion certificates  were  issued  under  this  Act. 

The  law  of  August,  1920  was  introduced  only  as  a temporary  mea- 
sure and  was  to  last  only  a few  years  until  a more  copiprehensive  act 
could  be  passed  by  parliament.  In  January  1923  this  law  was  ex- 
tended for  three  more  years.  This  was  done  in  order  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment time  to  pass  and  bring  into  operation  the  new  compulsory 
contributory  old  age  pension  law. 

SUBSIDIES  TO  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES 

By  an  Act  of  April  1922  provision  was  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  mutual  or  friendly  societies  recognized  by  the  State  with  a 
view  to  affiliating  the  members  thereof  to  the  Eetirement  General 
Fund,  by  granting  to  each  of  such  members  an  annual  subsidy  of  two 
francs  to  be  added  to  the  sum  three  francs  in  each  case  where  the 
member’s  book  will  show  that  said  three  francs  were  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  Belirement  General  Fund,  on  condition  that  the 
o])er.'i  tions  and  b < ks  of  such  mutual  cu'  friendly  societies  show  no 
irregularities. 

The  provision  of  1922  is"  also  extended  to  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries who  have  become  residents  of  Belgium,  provided  the  country  of 
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such  nationals  extend  a similar  beneht,  under  their  old  age  pension 
laws,  to  Belgians  residing  in  such  countries. 

CONTRIBUTORY  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  ACT 

In  July,  1924  the  Belgian  Government  finally  introduced  a bill  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  insurance  of  workers  against  old  age  and 
premature  death.  The  bill  was  enacted  on  December  10,  1924,  and 
became  operative  on  January  1,  1926. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  provide  for  the  workers  an 
income  for  old  age  and,  in  case  of  death,  a life  annuity  for  widows  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  temporai’y  allowances  to  orphans.  It  is 
based  upon  the  triple  participation  of  the  insured,  the  epiployers,  and 
the  State.  It  also  guarantees,  from  the  year  it  is  put  into  effect,  the 
grant  of  a temporary  allowance  which  Avill  increase  the  old  age  annui- 
t}’  and  the  payment  to  widows  in  cases  where  the  insured  person,  be- 
cause of  his  age,  had  been  unable  to  estaldish  an  adequate  annuity 
through  the  payments  made  to  his  account. 

SCOPE  OF  ACT 

Briefly  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows : 

Insurance  against  old  age  and  premature  death  is  made  compulsory 
for  all  persons  of  both  sexes  who  work  for  an  employer  and  whose 
annual  pay  does  not  exceed  12,000  francs.  This  maximum  is  increased 
1,000  francs  for  each  child  under  16  years  of  age. 

Persons  employed  by  the  State,  ])rovinces,  communes,  or  other 
public  services  who  are  entitled  to  a free  pension  by  reason  of  their 
employment,  as  well  as  those  persons  covered  by  the  special  laws 
relating  to  miners’  pensions,  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
law. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  premiums  of  insured  persons  are  as  follows : 1 franc  a month 
tor  unmarried  males  under  18  years  of  age  and  for  women  and  girls ; 
3 francs  for  others.  The  employer  pays  an  equal  amount.  These  pre- 
miums are  payable  until  the  insured  person  has  reached  the  age  of 
65  years.  For  every  franc  paid  into  the  insurance  fund  the  State  will 
pay  annually  1 franc,  for  persons  born  Isetween  1862  and  1869;  75 
centimes,  for  those  born  between  1870  and  1875;  60  centimes,  for 
those  born  between  1876  and  1881;  and  50  centimes,  for  those  born 
since  1881.  The  maximum  annual  payment  of  the  State  is  fixed  at 
288  francs  per  person. 

The  payments  of  those  conqnilsorily  insured  are  deducted  from 
their  wages  by  the  employer.  The  employer  is  assessed  on  all  wage- 
earners  employed  by  him  at  the  periods  fixed  for  the  collection  of 
of  the  workers’  premiums. 
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Tlie  premiums  of  insured  persons  and  the  employers’  assessments 
are  deposited  in  the  general  savings  and  retirement  fund.  To  cover 
the  costs  of  administration  an  annual  subsidj’  will  be  paid  to  ap- 
proved mutual  associations  Avhich  have  for  their  purpose  the  affil- 
iatiou  of  their  members  to  the  general  savings  and  retirement  fund 
ft)!'  the  purpose  of  the  present  bnv. 

BENEFITS 

The  minimum  old  age  pension  is  720  francs,  of  which  480  francs 
is  paid  frcni  the  fund  formed  by  the  workers’  and  employers’  pay- 
ments and  249  francs  from  tlie  contribution  of  the  State.  The  widow’s 
pension  amounts  to  bOO  francs,  one-third  of  which  is  Paid  by  the 
t>tate.  *kn  annual  allowance  of  120  friincs  for  each  child  under  16 
years  of  age  is  paid  to  the  widow  or  in  the  event  of  her  death  to  the 
ja  rson  having  the  children  in  charge.  When  a widow  reaches  her 
sixy-sixth  year  her  annuity  is  increased  to  480  francs.  The  pension 
ceases  if  she  remarries.  The  insiired  pei'son  is  exempt  from  estab- 
ing  this  annuity  for  his  wife  when  she  is  entitled  in  her  own  right 
to  an  old  :ige  pension  of  720  francs- 

As  long  as  the  minimum  compulsoiw  payments  of  wqi'kers  and  em- 
])lo.ver,s  are  insufhcient  to  produce  an  annuity  of  720  francs,  the  State 
will  pay  to  those  reaching  the  age  of  65  the  amount  necessary  to 
Ijring  the  pension  up  to  that  figure. 

VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

Bonuses  Avill  be  granted  by  the  State  to  the  beneficiaries  of  per- 
sons who  have  voluntarily  made  i)aymeuts  tow'ards  an  old  age  pen- 
sion and  a survivor's  annuity.  Those  who  may  receive  this  bonus 
are  the  wdfe  of  the  insured  and  their  children,  6 years  of  age  or  less 
and  all  persons  not  included  in  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
laAv  whose  income  dees  not  exceed  15,090  francs  plus  500  franc  for 
each  child.  These  bonuses  are  given  up  to  a maximum  of  144  francs 
per  annum.  The  rules  governing  voluntary  insurance  are  similar 
to  those  for  compulsoiy  insurance  except  that  there  are  no  employers’ 
contributions. 

SALARIED  WORKERS’  PENSION  ACT 

The  Act  of  December  10,  1924  did  not  apply  to  salaried  workers. 
To  cover  this  class  of  Avorkers  a separate  law  was  passed  on  March 
10,  1925  providing  for  a compulsory  insurance  system  against  old  age 
on  someAvhat  different  conditions.  The  contributions  to  this  fund 
began  on  the  first  of  January  1926  but  payments  Avill  not  begin  un- 
til January  1,  1927. 

SCOPE  OF  ACT 

Insurance  against  old  age  and  premature  death  is  compulsory  for 
all  salaried  employees  of  both  sexes  without  regard  to  the  amount 
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of  their  remuneration.  Exempted  from  the  Art  are  employees  of  the 
State,  provinces,  and  communes;  employees  in  asylums,  relief  offices, 
pawnshops  or  public  loan  funds;  and  employees  of  the  general  sav- 
ings and  retirement  fund  and  of  associations  serving  as  piiblic 
utilities. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  amount  of  the  premium  was  fixed  originally  at  10  per  cent  of 
the  employee’s  salary  up  to  a maximum  of  15,000  francs,  5 per  cent 
being  paid  by  the  employer  and  5 per  cent  by  ihe  employee.  The  maxi- 
mum is  increased  500  fraiics  for  each  child  under  16  years  of  age  in 
the  care  of  the  insured.  In  case  the  annual  remuneration  does  not 
exceed  6,000  francs,  however,  the  employee’s  contribution  is  reduced 
to  3 per  cent.  In  June  1926,  a change  was  made  in  the  insured  per- 
son’s contribution  which  have  been  uniformly  fixed  at  3%  of  the 
salary. 

The  contributions  of  tlie  State  is  the  same  as  in  the  general  system 
of  the  Act  of  December  10,  1024  and  varies  from  50  centimes  to  1 
franc  but  cannot  exceed  288  francs  Per  year.  The  participation  of 
the  State  ceases  as  soon  as  an  anneal  income  of  240  francs  is  estab- 
lished in  favor  of  the  insuretl  or  his  wife.  Iso  payment  is  made. to  the 
insurance  fund  by  the  Siate  if  the  annual  remuneration  of  tlie  em- 
ployee exceeds  15,000  francs.  The  premiums  are  payable  until  the 
insured  person  has  reached  the  age  of  05  years  in  the  case  of  men 
and  60  years  in  the  case  of  women. 

The  pavunents  of  those  compulsorily  insttred  are  deducted  from 
their  salaries  by  the  employer  at  stated  periods  and  the  employers’ 
payments  are  due  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  of  the  em’)loyees. 

The  premiums  of  insured  persons  and  the  eni})loyers’  assess- 
ments are  dei>osited  either'  in  the  general  savings  and  retii-ement 
fend  (Caisse  generale  d’E^jargne  et  tie  Betraites)  or  in  an  insurance 
organization  which  has  been  appoved  by  the  Government  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Superior  Council  for  Employees'  Pensions.  Em- 
ployees’ payments  are  sent  to  the  insurance  fund  designated  by  them 
and  the  employer's  share  is  paid  to  the  fund  chosen  by  him.  When 
an  insured  person  changes  employei-s  he  can  also  change  the  insuring 
organization,  in  which  case  such  an  organization  is  required  to  pay 
over  to  the  new  organization  the  entire  amount  paid  into  the  account 
of  the  insured  without  any  deductions  on  account  of  the  transfer. 
Certain  parts  of  these  contributions  are  paid  by  the  insuring  organi- 
zation to  the  general  savings  and  retirement  fund  which  secure  for 
the  insured  the  advantages  of  the  general  law  of  December  10,  1924, 
and  to  the  Salaried  Employees’  allowance  fund  for  the  granting  of 
the  special  allowances.  These  contributions  cannot  be  removed. 
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If  an  insured  person  who  is  unmarried,  widowed,  or  divorced  dies 
l»efore  receiving  a pension,  half  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  fund  is 
j)aid  to  his  heirs,  or  to  the  person  or  i)ersons  designated  by  him,  the 
other  lialf  being  paid  into  the  emjdoyees’  allowance  fund.  In  default 
of  any  heirs,  tlie  entire  amount  is  paid  to  this  fund.  At  the  time  an 
insured  person  is  pensioned  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  is  de- 
posited in  the  allowance  fiiud. 

BENEFITS 

A life  aiuiuity  is  granted  to  male  employees  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  65  and  to  female  eni])loyees  after  reaching  the  age  of  60  if  they  have 
completed  30  years  of  service,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  the  ])ayments  jmid  into  the  insurance  fund.  The 
maximum  ])ension  is  granted  to  persons  whose  annual  income,  after 
deducting  certain  exempted  sources  of  revenue,  does  not  exceed  3,- 
000  francs.  It  is  diminished  by  a sixth  for  each  600  francs  over 
3,000  francs  income. 

An  allowance  is  made  for  each  child  under  18  years  of  age  which 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  both  ])arents  is  paid  to  the  person  or 
organization  having  charge  of  the  child. 

Invalidity  allowances  are  paid  to  persons  who  are  totally  and  per- 
manently incapacitated  for  work  before  reaching  the  retirement  age. 

Insurance  funds  which  are  established  in  industrial,  commercial, 
or  financial  establishments  at  the  time  the  law  went  into  effect  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Superior  Council,  be  authorized  by  the 
Government  to  continue  their  operations  or  group  thepiselves  to- 
gether for  this  purpose  if  they  present  a guaranty  of  financial  stabi- 
lity and  good  management.  Because  of  criticism  of  the  Salaried 
Worker’s  Pension  Act,  a com|inittee  has  been  appointed  to  draft  a new 
bill  without  delay. 

RECIPROCAL  TREATIES 

Reciprocal  treaties  with  France  and  Holland  for  those  who  move 
across  the  border  and  Avho  Avould  otherwise  loose  their  pension  rights 
because  of  change  of  residence  have  been  established  by  the  Belgian 
government. 

MINERS’  OLD  AGE  INSURANCE  LAW  OF  192^ 

The  Miners’  Old  Age  In.surance  Act,  adopted  in  December,  1924 
applies  to  all  workers  in  mines,  quarries  and  similar  undertakings, 
also  to  alien  workers  provided  their  government  reciprocates  with 
similar  old  age  insurance  to  Belgian  miners. 

The  cost  of  this  insurance  is  provided  by  (1)  compulsory  contri- 
butions from  the  in.sured  and  their  employers;  (2)  State  subsidies  and 
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and  (3)  the  assets  of  tlie  General  Pension  Fund  created  in  August 
1920.  Workers  are  classified  according  to  the  wages  they  earn  and 
their  contributions  amount  to  2 per  cent  of  their  wages  deducted  from 
same the  ejinployer’s  contributions  are  3 per  cent  of  all  wages.  The 
State  pays  an  annual  subsidy  according  to  actuarial  calculations 
varying  with  the  ages  of  the  insured.  This  subsidy  is  granted  till  an 
individual  old  age  pension  of  240  frs.  and  a total  pension  of  240 
francs  for  the  wife  of  the  insured  are  provided. 


PENSION  GRANTS 

The  benefits  granted  the  insured  are  (1)  an  old  age  pension  at  00 
years  of  age — those  employed  for  30  years  in  iinderground  work  are 
entitled  to  this  pension  at  55  years  of  age.  A worker  may,  if  he 
wishes,  postpone  his  retirement  till  05  years  of  age  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a higher  pension.  (2)  A supplementary  pension  fi'om  the  Na- 
tional Pension  Fund.  (3)  A survivor’s  pension  of  300  francs  for 
the  widow  and  orphans  increased  by  120  frs.  per  child  and  (4)  an 
old  age  pension  of  720  frs.  for  tlie  wife  at  age  Oo.  These  benefits 
are  to  be  increased  according  to  the  index  number  or  retail  prices 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Social  Welfare. 

As  a transitional  measure  a bonus  is  granted  from  the  State  and 
an  additional  pension  from  the  National  Pension  Fund. 

INVALIDITY  BENEFITS 

In  case  of  incapacity  every  worker  not  less  than  30  j'ears  of  age 
after  10  years’  work  in  the  mines  is  entitled  to  the  annuity  provided 
by  his  contributions  and  those  of  his  emjdoyer,  plus  a supplementary 
pension  from  the  National  Fund. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  organization  of  the  Miners  Old  Age  insurance  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  following; 

(1)  Regional  institutions;  (2)  The  General  Savings  and  Pen- 
sion Fund  under  State  control;  (3)  The  National  Miners’  Pension 
Fund  created  by  the  1924  law  under  the  su])ervision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Industry,  Labor  and  Social  Welfare.  The  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Fund  is  entrusted  to  a general  director,  a technical  and  fin- 
ancial committee,  and  a governing  body  composed  of  G i*epresenta- 
tives  of  employers,  6 representatives  of  workers  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  by  representatives 
from  the  same  Ministry  and  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
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BOLIVIA 

OLD  AGE  INSURANCE  FUND  FOR  POSTAL  WORKERS 

According  to  a decree  Avhicli  came  into  force  on  Jnly  1,  1922  all 
Postal  and  telegraph  emploja-es  in  Bolivia  must  deposit  monthly  in 
the  savings  bank  section  of  the  National  Ba)dv  of  Bolivia  a sum 
etpial  to  at  least  5 per  cent  of  their  wages.  The  sums  thus  collected 
are  uiilized  to  constitute  an  old  age  insurance  fund.  -Persons  who 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  decree  may  Avithdraw  their  deposits 
subject  to  the  consent  of  their  respective  chiefs  or  in  case  of  resigna- 
tion or  illness. 

BRAZIL^i 

By  a dcci'ee  of  danuary,  19211,  an  Old  Age  and  Disability  Retire- 
ment LaA\-  for  Eaihvay  cmploj’ees  has  been  established  in  Brazil. 
Lhider  this  law  “pension  funds’’  for  tlie  emjdoyees  of  each  railroad 
company  in  Biaizil  are  estal)lished  \inder  tlie  general  supervision  of 
tli(‘  National  D;])artment  of  Labor.  Tlie  retirement  provisions  cov^er 
all  p(‘rmanent  cm])loyees  Avho  have  Avorked  Avitli  a railAvay  company 
continuou.sly  for  .<^ix  months  or  more. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  jieiision  funds  are  raised  as  folloAvs : (1)  from  the  em- 

]>loyces — an  admission  f(‘e  of  one  month’s  salary  payable  in  2-1 
monlldy  installmeids,  monthly  contributions  of  3 per  cent  of  the  sal- 
ary, and  if  promoted,  the  increa.se  in  tlie  salary  for  the  first  month, 
also  to  be  ]>aid  in  21  monthly  installments;  (2)  from  tlie  x’ailroads — 
an  a.nnual  contribution  of  1 per  cent  of  their  gross  income  Avhich 
must  1)0  paid  in  monthly  installments  at  least  equal  to  the  monthly 
contributions  of  the  emploj’ees;  (3)  from  the  public — the  sum  pi’o- 
duced  by  an  increase  of  Per  cent  in  the  existing  railroad  tarriffs 
Ithe  incriase  Avas  provided  for  by  the  pre.sent  laAv),  and  all  excess 
payments  not  claimed  AA’ithiii  a year;  (1)  hues  paid  by  the  public  or 
by  the  per.ionnel ; (5)  the  sums  produced  by  the  sale  of  old  paper 
and  .SAvecj)ings ; (G)  gifts  and  legacies  to  the  fund;  and  (7)  interest 
on  accumulated  funds.  The  employees’  contributions  are  deducted 
from  their  salaries  and  paid  over  each  month  by  the  company. 

BENEFITS 

A raihvay  employee  avIio  has  contributed  to  the  fund  is  entitled  to 
the  folloAving  beneiits;  (1)  medical  attention  in  case  of  sickness  of 
himself  or  of  any  member  of  his  family  living  under  the  same  roof 
and  supported  by  him;  (2)  medicine  at  special  rates  determined  by 
the  administrative  council;  and  (3)  an  annuity  for  either  old  age 
or  disability. 
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HOW  PENSION  AMOUNT  IS  DETERMINED 

Old  Age  Retirement- — Tlie  amount  of  the  ordinary  retirement  an- 
nuity is  calculated  on  tlie  salary  received  during  tlie  past  live  years  of 
the  man's  service  as  follows:  (1)  u,.  to  a monthly  salarv  of  100 
milreis/^  the  annuity  is  90  per  cent;  (2)  on  salaries  of  100  and  300 
milreis,  90  miireis  and  75  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  100  and 

300  milreis;  (3)  on  salaries  of  more  than '300  milreis  and  less  than 

1.000  milreis,  250  milreis  and  70  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  . 

301  and  1,000  milreis;  (4)  on  salaries  of  more  than  1,000  and  up  to 

2.000  milreis,  250  milreis  and  05  per  cent  of  the  di<ference  between 
300  and  2 000  milreis;  on  salaries  of  more  than  2.000  milreis,  2n0 
milreis  and  00  Per  cent  of  the  difference  between  300  milreis  and  the 
amount  of  the  salary. 

AGE  AND  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  annuity  the  employee 
must  be  at  least  50  years  old  and  have  had  at  least  30  year's  sei\- 
ice.  An  employee  who  has  had  30  years’  service  but  is  still  under 
50  years  of  age  receives  only  three-fourths  of  the  full  annuity,  whi  e 
an  employee  wdio  is  00  or  more  years  old  and  has  given  from  25  to 
30  years  of  service  receives  one-thirtieth  of  the  full  annuity  for  each 
wear  of  service.  In  calcnlating  the  ])criod  of  service  any  fraction  of 
time  over  six  months  is  counted  as  a fnll  year.  This  service  neecl 
not  be  continuous  nor  is  it  required  that  the  workmen  have  served 
only  one  employer.  Employees  discharged  for  inefficiency  lose  the 
f'ioht  to  beneflts  under  tliis  act,  but  the  money  paid  in  by  them  is 
returned  in  full.  After  10  years  of  effective  service,  however,  em- 
ployees may  be  discharged  only  for  grave  fault  proved  in  an  admin- 
istrative investigation  presided  over  by  a.  CTOvernment  official.  Em- 
ployees of  workmen  of  more  than  live  years'  service,  discharged  be- 
cause their  services  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy. have  the  option  of  continuing  to  contribute  to  tlie  tund  or  of 
being  paid  back  the  sums  they  have  paid  in. 

Disability— In  case  of  total  disability,  an  employee  who  has  hml 
10  years’  service  and  has  been  declared  physically  or  mentally  in- 
capacitated for  Avork  becomes  eligible  to  receive  the  annuity.  In 
case  of  accident  causing  total  disability,  an  employee  becomes  chgi- 
ble  for  the  annuity  regardless  of  the  time  he  has  worked. 

Death— In  the  case  of*  the  death  of  an  annnitant  or  of  an  em- 
ployee who  has  had  more  than  10  years  of  service,  the  surviving 
siiouse,  children,  parents,  and  sisters  may,  upon  petition,  reemve,  in 
the  order  of  legal  succession,  an  annuity  equal  to  50  per  ^ent  of  the 
annuity  the  deceased  wuas  eligible  to  receive,  or  25  per  cen  , i u la 
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served  over  10  but  less  than  30  years.  If  death  was  the  result  of  an 
industrial  accident  the  beneficiaries  have  the  right  to  a 50  per  cent 
annuity,  irrespective  of  the  period  of  service  of  the  dead  employee. 

When  an  emploj’ee  dies,  regardless  of  the  number  of  years  he  has 
worked,  his  heirs  have  tlie  right  immediately  to  receive  from  the 
fund  a lump  sum  corresponding  to  the  sum  total  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  the  dead  man  had  paid  into  the  fund,  but  not  to  exceed 
1,000  milreis. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FUND 

The  pension  fund  is  administered  by  an  administrative  council 
composed  of  the  sup'^rintendent  or  inspector  general  of  the  railroad 
company,  serving  as  president,  the  cashier  and  teller,  and  two  more 
employees  elected  every  three  years  by  the  railroad  men  themselves 
at  a meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  If  the  superintendent  or  in- 
si)ector  general  of  the  company  is  a foreigner,  liis  place  on  the  coun- 
cil is  filled  by  the  Brazilian  functionary  who  is  his  immediate  infe- 
rior in  rank. 

All  claims  to  annuities  are  jiassed  upon  by  this  administrative 
coxincil.  In  case  the  council  denies  the  claim,  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  National  Department  of  Labor. 

Railroad  comjtanies  must  furnish  to  tlie  administrative  council 
all  information  with  regard  to  the  personnel  requested  by  it,  and 
furnish  each  employee  an  identification  book  containing  data  on  his 
appointment,  duties,  piromotions,  and  salaries. 

t 

BULGARIA 

Bulgaria's  first  step  into  social  insurance  was  taken  in  1906  when 
an  invalidity  and  sick  benefit  insurance  sj'stem  for  state  workers 
was  enacted.  In  May,  1918  a genei*al  accident  and  sickness  insur- 
ance law  was  adopted.  By  an  act  passed  March  6,  1924,  Bulgaria 
finally  introduced  a centralized  and  comprehensive  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  aiming  to  protect  wage-earners  as  a body  against 
accident,  sickness,  maternity,  invalidity  and  old  age.  This  act  be- 
came operative  on  July  1,  1924. 


SCOPE  OF  ACT 

4 

The  law  provides  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  all  wage-earn- 
ers and  salaried  employees  in  public  or  private  undertakings,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  or  employment,  and  without  regard  to  the 
rate  of  wage  or  salary.  The  only  persons  exempt  from  comipulsory 
insurance  are  civil  servants  and  salaried  employees,  who  are  subject 
to  such  insurance  by  virtue  of  previous  special  Acts. 
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Artisans,  small  employers,  agriculturists,  and  non-salaried  intel- 
lectual workers  if  tlieir  annual  income  does  not  exceed  50,000 
levas’®  have  the  option  of  insuring  tliemselves.  A'oluntarily  insured 
persons  may  at  their  choice  protect  themselves  against  one  or  more 
or  all  of  the  risks  covered  by  the  Act. 

Foreign  salaried  employees  are  insured,  without  any  restriction 
or  condition  of  reciprocity,  against  sickness,  accident,  and  mater- 
nity. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  only  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  if  the  State  of  which  they  are  na- 
tionals gives  similar  lu-ivileges  to  Bulgarian  salaried  employees 
working  on  its  territory. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  INVALIDITY  AND  OLD  AGE 

Invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  begins  on  the  attainment  of  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  lasts  until  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year. 

A person  insured  against  invalidity  and  old  age  receives  an  in 
validity  pension  if  he  loses  more  than  half  of  his  working  capacity 
permanently,  otherwise  than  through  an  accident,  and  has  paid  the 
prescribed  contributions  for  not  less  than  156  weeks;  he  receives  an 
old  age  pension  if  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  has 
paid  his  membership  contributions  for  not  less  than  1,040  weeks. 

An  insured  person  Avho  has  ]>aid  l-')6  Aveekly  membership  contri- 
butions to  the  Fund,  and  who  is  sick  for  more  than  nine  consecu- 
tive months  without  permanently  losing  his  Avorking  capacity  is  en- 
titled to  an  invalidity  pension  for  the  duration  of  his  incapacity  for 
Avork. 

An  insured  person  who  has  paid  contributions  to  the  fund  for  156 
weeks,  and  who  ceases  to  be  compulsorily  insured  OAving  to  a change 
of  employment,  may  continue  to  be  insured  against  invalidity  and 
old  age,  provided  that  he  continues  to  pay  the  contributions  due 
from  the  employer  as  Avell  as  those  due  from  himself. 

The  right  to  an  invalidity  pension  acquired  by  the  payment  of 
156  Aveekly  contributions  lapses  if  the  insured  iterson  j)ays  less  than 
twenty -four  weekly  contributions  in  any  subsequent  year,  the  right 
is  revived  as  soon  as  the  AA'eekly  contributions  again  reach  the  num 
ber  of  156. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  expenses  are  covered  by  a three- 
fold contribution  of  the  insured  person,  the  employer  and  the  State. 
The  contribution  of  the  insured  person,  which  is  graded  according 
to  his  wage  grade,  is  in  the  first  and  loAvest  class,  at  least  1.66  per 
cent,  and  in  the  fiftli  or  highest  class  at  most  1.11  per  cent  of  his 
wages.  The  contribution  of  the  employer  and  of  the  State  are  both 
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eciual  to  that  of  the  insured  person.  In  vieAV  of  the  fact  that,  in 
their  case,  there  is  no  emiployer's  contribution,  voluntarily  insured 
t'Crsous  pay  a contribution  double  that  of  the  State,  the  contribu- 
tion of  which  remains  the  same  as  if  the  insured  person  was  com- 
pulsorily insured. 


METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

All  contributions  are  payable  to  the  social  insurance  fund  set  up 
in  tile  Bulgarian  National  Bank,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  system 
fall  upon  this  fund. 

The  workers  and  emiployers’  contributions  to  sickness  insurance 
M ' , : iiiv.ii-  Lvy  a.iul  old  age  iiisui'auce  are  paid  each  Aveek  by  the 
emplyer  by  means  of  the  insertion  in  the  insured  person's  insurance 
book  of  a stamp  credited  to  the  sickness  insurance  account,  and  the 
invalidity  and  old  age  account  of  the  social  insurance  fund.  Em- 
ploym-.s  shall  deduct  insured  persons'  contributions  from  their  Avages 
or  salaries.  The  contribution  of  the  State  to  sickness,  old  age  and 
invalidity  insurance  is  paid  directly  to  the  social  insurance  fund. 


BENEFITS 

The  annual  amount  of  the  invalidity  }iensiou  is  as  folloAvs: 

l,5hb  leA'a  if  the  insured  person  has  received  an  aA^erage  daily  AAmge 
of  15  leva  ; 2,100  leva  if  the  insured  person  has  received  an  average 
daily  AAmge  of  IG  tc  30  leva;  3,()00  leva  if  the  insured  person  has  re- 
ceived an  average  daily  wage  of  31  to  45  leva;  4,800  leva  if  the  in- 
sured person  has  I’eceived  an  average  daily  wage  of  46  to  60  leva ; 
6,000  leAm  if  the  insured  person  has  received  an  average  daily  wage 
of  G1  leva  or  more. 

The  rate  for  each  of  these  classes  shall  be  raised  by  2 leva  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  Aveeks  in  excess  of  the  pirescribed  maximum 
of  156  Aveeks  during  which  the  insured  person  has  paid  contributions. 

The  old  age  pension  shall  be  equal  to  the  basic  invalidity  pension 
plus  one  leva  multiplied  by  the  number  of  Aveekly  contributions 
paid  by  the  insured  person  in  excess  of  156. 

If  necessary,  the  governing  body  of  the  Fund  may  place  disabled 
p;  iv.on;’.  and  orphans  in  .suitable  sanatoria  and  institutions,  and 
charge  the  expense  to  the  pensions  due  to  them. 


AGE  WHEN  OLD  AGE  PENSION  BEGINS 

The  inAmlidity  pension  shall  be  granted  as  from  the  day  on  Avhich 
the  application  for  it  was  received  by  the  gOA'erning  body  of  the 
fund,  and  the  old  age  pension  as  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
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If  an  insured  person  dies  after  having  paid  156  weekly  contribn- 
tions  withont  having  made  use  of  the  right  to  an  invalidity  or  old 
age  pension,  repayment  of  tlie  contrihntionc  may  be  claimed  1)v  any 
direct  decendants  under  age  or  by  the  surviving  wife  or  husband 
or  parents,  provided  that  their  annual  income  is  not  more  tiian 
6,000  leva. 

Any  person  who  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this 
Act  has  attained  the  age  of  sixt^"  years  and  is  classed  among  com- 
pulsory insured  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  basic  amount  of  the 
old  age  pension  in  Class  1,  provided  that  he  fulfills  the  conditions 
for  the  granting  of  an  invalidity  pension,  i.e.  provided  that  he  is 
destitute  of  means  of  support  and  that  his  working  capacity  is  re- 
duced by  not  less  than  one-third. 

Persons  of  the  same  class  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  basic  amount  of  the  old  age  pension,  pro- 
vided that  they  have  paid  not  less  than  twenty-six  weekly  contribu- 
tions a year  and  have  not  less  than  260  contributions  to  their  credit 
(or,  for  persons  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  520  contribu- 
tions), and  also  provided  in  both  cases  that  they  puy  in  arrear  any 
contributions  required  to  make  up  a total  of  1,040,  or  authorize 
the  deduction  of  these  contributions  from  the  pension. 

A voluntaiuly  insured  person  who  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Act  is  between  forty  and  sixty-years  of  age  may 
likewise  avail  himselL  of  th.e  right  to  the  basic  amount  of  tlie  old 
age  pension,  provided  that  he  pays  the  contributions  due  from  him 
for  this  period  eitlier  in  lump  sum  or  by  instalments,  in  accordance 
with  a schedule  arranged  for  that  purpose. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  JURISDICTION 

The  practical  application  of  the  general  system  of  social  insurance 
is  entrusted  to  the  State.  The  parties  concerned  are  not  called  up- 
on to  coojDerate  in  this  administration  except  in  certain  special 
cases.  The  work  of  applying  the  Act  falls  to  the  Social  Insurance 
Office  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industiw  and  Labor. 
The  local  organizations  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Social 
Insurance  Office  are  the  local  factory  li’.sppction  departments. 

The  grant,  revision,  sirspension  and  withdrawal  of  pensions  are 
the  functions  of  a pension  hoarJ,  consisting  of  the  chief  of  the  la'mr 
department  (chairman),  tlie  chief  and  the  accountant  of  the  social 
insurance  office,  the  medical  inspector  of  the  labor  department,  two 
members  of  the  superior  medical  council,  Ovo  representatives  each 
of  employei*s  and  workers,  and  one  judge  of  appeal.  Decisions  of 
the  pension  board  may  bo  appealed  to  the  Supreme  administrative 
court. 
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Tlie  Superior  Labor  and  Social  Insurance  Council  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Labor  is  to  act  as  an  advisory 
body  for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  the  present  act.  It 
is  to  consist  of  10  representatives  of  the  State,  nominated  by  the 
various  Government  departments  interested,  8 workers’  representa- 
tives, 8 persons  well  known  on  account  of  their  work  in  connection 
with  social  legislation,  and  2 representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

CANADA 

Following  the  examjde  of  many  Eiiropean  countries,  Canada 
attempted  a system  of  old  age  provision  by  means  of  voluntary  in- 
surance. In  1908,  tlie  Canadian  Parliament  passed  an  act  author- 
izing tlie  issuing  of  government  annuities  for  old  age.  Amendments 
to  this  law  were  mode  in  1909,  1910,  191.3,  1920  and  in  1925.  As 
it  stands  today  the  law  provides  that  the  government  may  contract 
Avith  any  jierson  for  the  sale  of  an  immediate  deferred  annuity  as 
folloAvs:  (1)  for  tli0  life  of  the  annuitant;  (2)  for  a term  of  years 
certain,  not  exceeding  ^20  years,  provided  the  annuitant  shall  so  long 
live;  (-3)  for  a term  of  years  certain,  not  exceeding  20  j^ears,  or  for  the 
life  of  annuitant,  whichever  period  shall  be  the  longer.  Also,  for 
an  immediate  or  deferred  aniiAiity  to  any  two  persons  domiciled  in 
Canada  during  Iheir  joint  lives  and  Avith  or  Avithout  continuation 
to  the  survivor.  The  laAV  also  provides  that  annuities  may  be  con- 
tracted Avith  the  government  by  any  fraternal,  benevolent,  religious 
or  other  society  or  association  on  behalf  of  such  of  its  members  as 
are  resident  or  dimiciled  in  Canada.  Similarly,  employers  of  labor 
may  take  out  annuities  for  tlieir  Canadian  Avorkers. 


MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 

Annuities  under  the  laAv  can  be  granted  only  upon  the  life  of  the 
actual  annuitant.  The  minimum  annuity  purchasable  Avas  reduced 
in  1925  fi'om  .1^50  to  .fl9.  This  Avas  done  in  the  hope  that  the  re- 
duction Avill  stimulate  the  purchase  of  Single  Premium  Cumula- 
tive Annuties  Avliich  may  be  purchased  at  any  time  and  at  any  age. 
Especially,  it  aaxos  contended,  the  loAA'er  annuities  Avill  make  ])Ossible 
their  sale  to  employers  of  labor  Avho  avoaiIcI  take  them  out  for  their 
Avorkers  in  lieu  of  an  industrial  pension.  The  system  Avould  have 
all  the  advantages  of  a voPintary  insurance  plan  under  government 
control.  The  total  amount  purchasable  by  Avay  of  an  annuity  is 
limited  to  8-J,900.  Tlie  iiremiums  of  course  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  age  of  the  insured  and  the  amounts  purchased.  The  age  limit 
of  55  years  formerly  required  at  Avhich  an  annuity  could  begin  Avas 
abolished  in  1920.  If  the  annuitant  dies  before  the  expiration  of 
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the  specified  number  of  years,  the  annuity  must  be  paid  to  his  legal 
representatives  for  the  remaining  nnm1)er  of  years,  unless  agree- 
ments to  the  contrary  have  been  made  between  tlie  State  and  the 
annuitant.  Tlie  rate  interest  on  moneys  returnable  was  increased 
from  three  to  four  per  cent  by  the  1920  amendment. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  system  of  government  annuities  is  in  charge  of  a Superin- 
tendent of  Government  Annuities  avIio  at  first  Avas  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Post  Office  Department  but  is  now  undgr  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Payments  on  account  of  the 
purchase  of  Canadian  Government  annuities  may  be  made  at  any 
post  office  in  the  Dominion  AAdiere  a money  order  office  is  estab- 
lished or  they  may  be  paid  directly  eitlier  in  person  or  by  mail  at 
the  Annuities  Department  in  Ottawa.  To  stimulate  the  sale  of  these 
anniiities  every  post  master,  other  than  those  AAdiose  salaries  are 
paid  on  a city  office  basis,  is  allowed  a commission  of  five  per  cent 
on  all  moneys  remitted  by  him  for  the  purchase  of  Deferred  Annuiiies 
and  one  per  cent  on  all  moneys  remitted  by  him  for  the  purchase 
of  Immediate  Annuities. 


INEFFECTIVENESS  OF  VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

Up  to  the  present  Avriting  the  Canadian  experience  Avith  Amlun- 
tary  insurance  proA'ed  no  more  successful  than  the  experiments 
Avith  these  plans  in  other  countries.  Although  the  preamble  to  the 
“Government  Annuities  Act”  specifically  declared  that  the  law  AAms 
adopted  “in  order  to  promote  habits  of  thrift,  and  to  afford  facilities 
AA’hereby  the  people  of  Canada  might  be  aided  and  encouraged  to 
make  provision  for  old  age  by  the  purchase  of  Annuities”,  the 
latest  available  report  on  the  government  annuities  coAmring  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  81.  1924  sIioavs  that  from  September  1. 
1908,  the  date  of  the  inception  of  the  Annuities  Branch,  up  to  and 
inclusiA’e  of  March  31,  1924,  the  total  number  of  annuity  contracts 
issued  AA'as  0.050.  Of  the  purchasers  of  these  contracts,  591  have 
been  removed  by  death,  leaving  in  force  on  iMarch  31,  1924,  5,405 
contracts.  The  total  amount  of  purchase  money  receiA^ed  during 
rhe  same  period  Avas  88.147,034.39.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1924,  only 
217  Immediate  Annuities  and  192  Deferred  Annuities,  or  a total 
of  409  annuities.  Avere  purchased  in  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada. 
That  voluntary  insurance  never  meets  the  AvaiCs  of  those  aa4io  be- 
come most  in  need  of  this  relief  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the.se  policy  holders  are  made  up  of  salaried  em- 
ployees and  property  oAvuiers. 
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COMMISSIONS  RECOMMEND  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 
The  of  ^y)]mit;u7  insui-ance  plans  to  adequately 

meet  tlie  needs  of  the  aged  even  in  a young  country  like  Canada 
lias  been  recognized  by  various  official  commissions  which  have 
Siiidied  tlie  sidijcct  in  Canada.  Tlie  Canadian  Royal  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  in  its  report  of  1910  declared: 

“We  recommend  tlie  question  of  making  some  provisions  by  a 
system  of  iState  Social  insurance  fo-  those  wlio  llirough  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  unable  to  work,  whether  the  inaiiility  arises  from 
lack  of  opportunity,  sickness,  invalidity,  or  old  age.  Such  in- 
surance would  remove  a spectre  of  fear  Avhich  uoav  haunts  the  wage- 
tainei  and  make  him  a more  contended  and  better  citizen.^’ 

In  1921,  the  Canadian  Rarliament  appointed  a Special  Committee 
to  Plaice  Enquiry  Into  An  Old  Age  Pension  System  for  Canada. 
After  many  hearings  and  “careful  consideration’’  of  the  various 
European  schemes  this  Committee  unanimously  recommended: 
“(li  That  an  obi  age  pensirn  f'ystem  be  established  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  for  de.seiwing  indigent  persons  of  seventy  (70) 
years  of  age  and  upwards. 

(2)  That  applicants  for  peiisions  must  be  British  subjects  of  at 
least  tAA^en ty  (20)  yeai*s’  residence  in  Canada,  or  naturalized  sub- 
jects of  at  least  fifteen  (15)  years’  naturalization  and  twenty-five 
(25)  years’  residence. 

“(3)  a That  the  maximum  rate  of  pension  be  tAventy  (.f20)  dollars 
]ter  month,  AA'lnch  would  be  lessened  by  private  income  or  partial 
alfilitA'  to  earn; 

b That  one-half  tlie  amount  of  pension  payable  be  borne  by 
Ihe  Federal  Government:  the  other  half,  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  such  provinces  as  express  by  legislation  their  desire  to 
adopt  the  system, — the  cost  of  administration  to  be  borne  by  the 
provincial  governments.” 

OLD  AGE  PENSION  LAW  PASSES  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

UNANIMOUSLY 

EolloAving  the  recom?menda  lions  of  the  above  Committee,  a bill 
Avas  introduced  in  the  Canadian  Patliament  in  1926  Avhich  pro-, 
vided  that : 

“The  GoATrnor  in  Council  may  make  an  agreement  Avith  the 
Lieutenant-GoA^ernor  in  Council  of  any  province  for  the  payment 
to  such  province  quarterly  of  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
net  sum  paid  out  during  the  preceding  quarter  by  such  proAunce 
for  pen.sions  pursuant  to  a proAuncial  statute  authorizing  and  pro- 
\ iding  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  to  the  persons  and  under 
tne  conditions  specified  in  this  Act  and  the  regulations  made  there- 
under.” 
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Pensions  nnder  the  Act  ■were  to  be  ])aid  “to  every  person  'who  at 
tlie  date  of  the  proposed  commencement  of  the  pension; 

(a)  Is  a British  subject,  or,  being  a -widow,  Avas  such  l)efore  her 
marriage. 

(b)  Has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years; 

(c)  Has  resided  in  Canada  for  the  twenty  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  aforesaid; 

(d)  Has  resided  in  the  province  in  which  the  ap])lication  for  pen- 
sion is  made  for  the  live  years  immediately  ]»receding  the 
said  date ; 

(e)  Is  not  an  Indian  as  delined  l)y  the  Indian  Act; 

(f)  Is  not  in  recei])t  of  an  income  of  as  much  as  three  hundred 
and  sixty-live  dollars  (lot)."))  a year,  and 

(g)  Has  not  made  any  voluntarw  assignment  or  transfer  of  prop- 
erty for  the  pni])ose  of  (lualifying  for  a pension.” 

The  maximum  j)ension  payable  was  limited  in  the  Act  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  year.  This  sum  Avould  be  subject 
to  reduction  by  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  pensioner  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  and  tAventy-five  dollars  a year. 

The  Act  passed  the  House  of  Commons  Avithout  any  o])position 
on  May  28,  1926.  When  it  reached  the  Senate  the  bill  Avas  defeated 
not  because  of  any  objections  to  the  principle  of  old  age  pensions 
but,  largely  on  the  grounds  that  the  Federal  (Tovernment,  it  Avas 
contended,  had  no  right  to  infringt'  upon  the  provincial  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  this  Avas  a matter  either  for  the  consideration  of  each 
province  entirely,  or  for  tlie  enactment  of  a straight  Federal  bnv. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  LEADING  ISSUE  IN  CANADA 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  bill  tlie  cpiestion  of  old  age  pensions  has 
become  a leading  issue  in  Canada.  It  Avas  one  of  the  chief  consider- 
ations during  the  elections  in  Sejitember,  1926.  According  to  the 
latest  iieAvspaper  reports  both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  part- 
ies have  indorsed  the  plan  and  ]>romised  to  Avork  for  an  effective 
Canadian  old  age  pension  system  in  the  next  session  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament. 


CHILE 

In  February  1911,-  a laAV  Avas  jiassed  in  Chile  requiring  state 
railroad.s  to  establish  a savings  fund  for  the  retirement  of  inca])ac- 
itated  salaried  employees  and  AAorkmen  and  for  the  compensation 
of  persons  injured  in  the  seiwice.  This  laAV  Avas  modified  somewhat 
in  1916. 

The  fund  Avas  constituted;  (1)  by  deducting  5 per  cent  from  the 
employees’  Avages;  (2)  by  retention  of  the  first  monthly  increase 
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in  i»:ty;  (3)  by  the  accumulation  of  fines  and  penalties,  unclaimed 
pay,  etc.,  and  (4)  by  adding  54.8  cents  out  of  every  |365  of  re- 
ceipts. In  May,  1918,  tlie  fund  Avas  converted  into  a Pension  and 
Social  Welfare  Fund. 

INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1924 

Py  an  Act  adopted  Se]itember  8,  1924,  a compulsory  insurance  law 
again.st  industrial  accidents,  sickness,  invalidity  and  old  age  was 
introduced  into  the  Republic  of  Chile.  The  operation  of  the  law  be- 
gan on  April  1,  1925. 

SCOPE  OF  INSURANCE 

Insurance  against  sickness,  invalidity  and  industrial  accidents 
is  compulsory  for  all  persons,  irrespective  of  their  age  or  sex,  who 
have  no  income  or  means  of  substance  other  than  the  wage  or  salary 
]>aid  to  them  by  their  emjiloyer,  Avhelher  tlie  latter  is  an  individual 
or  a body  corporate,  provided  that  the  said  A\mge  or  salary  does 
not  exceed  5.000  ^^jiesos  a year  if  the  employee  lives  in  a pro- 
vincial capital,  or  3,000  pesos  if  he  lives  in  another  toAvn  or  lo- 
cality. 

Aidisaiis  or  craftsmen  Avho  work  in  their  OAvn  homes,  persons  who 
])erform  Avork  or  services  directly  for  the  public  in  streets,  public 
gaiMlens,  gallaries  and  shops,  small  tradesmen,  Avhether  itinerant  or 
not  and  manufacturers  Avhose  Avorking  capital  is  less  than  5,000 
])esos  Avith  an  average  AA'eekly  income  Avhich  does  not  exceed  the 
above  mentioned  limit,  shall  also  be  liable  to  insurance. 

Persons  covered  by  the  ])receding  paragraphs  Avho  belong  to  a 
mutual  benelit  society  Avhich  grants  its  members  benefits  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  this  insurance  system  shall  he  exempt  from  insur- 
ance, provided  that  the  society  in  question  has  been  approved  by 
the  fund. 

Persons  not  liable  to  insurance  Avho  are  under  the  age  of  forty- 
fiA^e  years,  Avhose  income  does  not  exceed  5,000  pesos  a year,  if 
they  live  in  a provincial  capital,  and  3,000  pesos  a year,  if  they 
live  elseAvhere,  may  voluntarily  insure  themselves  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  this  Act,  provided  that  they  obtain  a health 
certificate  from  the  medical  practitioner  appointed  by  the  fund. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Contributions  to  this  fund  are  paid  by  the  insured  persons,  em- 
]>!oyers  and  the  State  as  folloAA's:  by  the  insured  worker,  2 per  cent 
of  his  Aveekly  Avage  or  salary;  by  the  employer,  3 per  cent  thereof 
and  by  the  State  1 per  cent  thereof.  Pensons  belonging  to  the 
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other  categories  and  those  volnntarily  insured  pay  three  and  a 
lialf  per  cent  of  their  income  or  wage  each  week  wliile  the  state 
pays  an  equal  amount. 


BENEFITS 

Aside  from  the  sickness,  death,  and  accident  benefits  provided, 
the  insurance  fund  pays: 

(a  I An  invalidity  pension  to  insured  persons  who  suffer  from 
a chronic  disease  causing  total  and  permanent  incapacity  for  work 
equal  to  the  average  income,  wage  or  salary  received  by  the  insured 
person  during  the  preceding  year  if  he  had  been  insured  with  the 
fund,  for  ten  years  or  more,  to  75  per  cent  thereof  if  he  had  belonged 
to  the  fund  for  five  years  or  more,  and  to  50  per  cent  thereof  in 
other  cases; 

(b)  An  invalidity  pension  to  persons  who  reach  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  and  who  have  been  insured  for  not  less  than  fifteen 
years. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Central  fund,  at  the  request  of  the  local  funds,  may  in- 
ci’ease  the  contxubutions  to  be  paid  by  insured  persons,  employers 
and  the  State  by  not  more  than  50  per  cent  and  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  provided  that  the  decision  is  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
acting  members  of  the  above  mentioned  bodies,  and  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  issue  regulations  respect- 
ing the  organizations  and  functions  of  the  central  and  local  funds 
and  the  method  of  election  of  their  members,  and  to  provide  for 
the  proper  observance  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 

An  organization  consisting  of  a central  fund  and  local  funds 
situated  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments  is  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  directing  the  working  of  sickness  and 
invalidity  insurance;  funds  may  also  be  set  up  in  other  towns  or 
villages  and  in  mining  or  industrial  establishments  specified  by 
the  local  fund  concerned  in  agreement  with  the  central  fund. 

The  direction  and  management  of  the  local  funds  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  a governing  body  consisting  of  nine  persons,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  insured  per- 
sons and  three  by  the  employers  who  are  liable  to  pay  insurance 
contributions,  and  three  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
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COLOMBIA 

COMPULSORY  COLLECTIVE  INSURANCE 

The  Colombiaiu  Congress  in  November,  1921  adopted  a law  for 
compulsory  collective  insurance  providing  as  follows; 

Six  months  after  the  pnblication  of  this  law  all  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, or  commercial  firms,  or  those  of  any  other  kind  perma- 
nently established  in  the  connti’y  whose  payroll  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  1,900  pesos  per  month  must  take  out  at  their  own  expense 
collective  life  insnra/nce  policies  in  favor  of  all  employees  and 
workers  in  their  respective  factories.  The  face  value  of  the  policy 
must  be  equal  to  the  yearly  salary  received  by  the  employee,  up 
to  2,400  pesos  per  annum.  The  insurance  is  not  contracted  in 
fawor  of  a definite  person,  but  in  favor  of  the  company,  which  is 
obliged  in  case  of  death  of  the  insured  to  pay  the  full  value  of 
the  policy  to  Ids  nearest  relative  whose  name  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  policy  at  the  time  the  death  occurred.^® 

CUBA 

A j)ension  and  retiring  allowances  act  for  railway  and  tramway 
workers  was  adopted  in  Cuba  on  October  9^  1923.  Since  that  time 
the  law  has  been  extended  to  all  administrative,  technical  or  super- 
visory staff  employed  either  permanently  or  on  special  contract. 
The  contributions  to  the  Fund  are  made  up  by  a declaration  of 
3 per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  employees  and  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  total  wage  bill  contributed  by  the  Company. 

The  General  Pension  Fund  started  Avorking  in  July,  1924.^® 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

U2)on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
the  territory  noAv  knoAvn  as  Czechoslovakia  inherited  a fragamen- 
tory  and  deficient  old  age  insurance  system  AAdiich  Avas  introduced 
in  Anstria-IInugary  by  the  laAV  of  1906.  That  laAV,  it  will  be 
remembered,  covered  only  salaried  Avorkers  Avhose  annual  earnings 
Avere  above  a minimum  sum.  Its  effectiveness  Avas  also  greatly 
hardicapped  by  a mnlti2>licity  of  administi’ative  institutions.  The 
pojAulation  of  Czechoslovakia,  being  mainly  industrial,  the  inherited 
social  insurance  lArovisions  Avere  found  to  be  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory. It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  the  young  Eepublic  to  at- 
tempt Amry  early  in  its  life  to^  satisfy  the  long-standing  demands 
of  the  Avorkers  by  extending  the  existing  i)ro visions  for  social  in- 
surance. 


* sinfliistical  and  Labour  Information,  i^Iaroh  24,  1922,  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva. 
April  6,  1925. 
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EARLY  IMPROVEMENTS 

At  first  a thorough  reform  of  the  existing  branches  of  insurance 
was  undertaken ; tliis  l)eing  considered  the  easier  and  more  urgent 
task.  The  immediate  aim  Avas  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
state  insurance  organization  and  tn  extend  the  scope  of  the  in- 
surance. A fundamental  reform  in  the  organization  of  the  Salaried 
Employees’  Insurance  Fund  and  the  benefits  granted  Avas  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  December  20,  1918.  Through  this  measure  a 
great  many  persons  previously  exempted  from  old  age  insurance, 
especially  commercial  employees,  Avere  brought  Avithin  the  Iuaa’. 

EA'en  greater  reforms  and  improvements  Avere  introduced  by  the 
act  of  February  5,  1920.  This  act  extended  the  scope  of  compulsory 
insurance  for  old  age  by  loAvering  the  age  of  admissions  from  18 
to  16  years  and  abolished  the  minimum  Avage  conditions.  It  brought 
into  the  scope  of  this  insurance  practically  all  non-manual  Avorkers 
Avhich  for  the  purposes  of  contributions  and  benefits  Avere  divided 
into  sixteen  classes  in  accordance  Avith  their  annual  earnings.  The 
annual  premiums  Avere  set  at  from  6 kronen^^  for  the  first  class 
Avhose  income  Avas  less  than  900  kronen,  to  90  kronen  for  the  last 
class  Avith  incomes  of  9,000  kronen  and  over.  Pensions  varying 
in  amounts  in  accordance  Avith  the  AA'age  classes  are  paid  at  age  65. 

A special  department  in  the  General  Pensions  Office  Avas  set  up 
for  persons  not  SAibject  to  com])ulsory  insurance  or  those  desiring 
to  secure  higher  pensions  than  those  provided  by  the  Act.  A supple- 
mentary decree  of  iMay  4,  1920,  provided  supplementary  cost  of  liv- 
ing bonuses  Avhich  Avere  to  be  added  to  old  age,  invalidity  and 
AvidoAv’s  ])eusions.  Although  the  reforms  introduced  by  these  meas- 
ures Avere  not  to  be  fully  enforced  until  tAvo  years  after  they  had 
become  laAv,  they  have  resulted  in  immediate  improvements.  As 
against  56,599  i)ersons  insured  Avith  the  General  Pensions  Office 
at  the  end  of  1919,  97,774  persons  Avere  insured  at  the  end  of 
1920.“ 

GENERAL  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1924 

The  Workers’  Sickness,  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Act 
of  October  9,  1924,  Avas  the  final  result  of  the  Avork  of  a special 
expert  committee  Avhich  had  spent  nearly  three  years  on  the  draft 
of  the  bill  and  of  nine  months  debate  in  parliament.  In  essence  the 
neAV  laAv  merely  provides  for  the  reform  of  the  sickness  insurance 
system,  and  establishes  inAuilidity  and  old  age  insuimnce  on  lines 
folloAidng  closely  those  of  the  sickness  insurance  system.  The  pen- 
sion system  for  Private  Salaried  Employees  discussed  above  as  Avell 
as  the  independent  INEners’  Insurance  Fund  are  left  as  independent 
branches  of  social  insurance. 


’‘Krone  at  par  20.3  cents. 

’^International  Labour  ReYiew,  Sept.  1921,  p.  140,  Geneva. 
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SCOPE  OF  ACT 

The  iusurance  system  against  sickness,  invalidity  and  old  age 
covers  all  persons  who  perform  work  or  render  services  in  the 
Czechslovak  Republic  on  the  basis  of  a labor,  wage,  or  apprentice- 
ship contract  for  work  or  services  bnt  not  those  employed  by  way 
of  subsidiary  or  occasional  employment.  Exempt  from  compulsory 
insurance  are  all  groups,  such  as  public  employees  and  miners, 
for  whom  previous  pimvisions  have  already  been  made,  persons 
who  are  over  60  years  of  age  at  the  coming  in  force  of  the  present 
act  and  salaried  employees  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Salaried  Employees’  Insurance  Act.  The  new  act,  it  is  estimated, 
will  bring  in  a total  of  2,500,000  to  2,800,000  persons  under  com- 
pulsory insurance. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  funds  required  are  raised  through  equal  contributions  from 
employers  and  employees  and  through  a State  subsidy.  Tlie  in- 
sured are  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  wages.  Class 
A covers  persons  Avhose  daily  earnings  are  up  to  14  kronen ; class 
R those  earning  from  14  to  22  ki’onen ; class  C those  from  22  to 
28.50  kronen;  and  class  I>  those  earning  over  28.50  kronen  a day. 
For  the  present,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  contribution  for  old 
age  and  invalidity  iusurance  has  l)een  lixed  at  4.30  kronen  in  the 
loAvest  wage  class  and  at  8.80  kronen  in  the  highest.  These  rates, 
however,  may  be  changed  by  the  national  assembly  on  the  basis 
of  facts  developed  from  statistical  inquiries  which  are  to  be  made 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

The  insurance  contributions  are  to  be  assessed  and  collected 
by  the  sickness  insurance  institutions,  which  must  be  notified  by 
the  employers  of  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  everj^  employee 
and  of  the  data  requisite  for  fixing  his  Avage  class.  The  empolyer 
must  pay  the  Avhole  insurance  contribution  to  the  proper  sickness 
insurance  institution,  at  the  intervals  prescribed  by  the  rules,  and 
may  deduct  the  employees’  share  from  their  Avages.  For  employees 
who  receive  no  money  Avages  and  for  apprentices  the  Avhole  insur- 
ance contribution  must  be  borne  by  the  employer. 

BENEFITS 

Insured  persons  become  entitled  to  invalidity  and  old  age  pen- 
sions if,  after  paying  150  Aveekly  contributions,  at  least  13  of  Avhich 
must  have  been  paid  in  the  tAvo  years  immediately  preceding  the 
receipt  of  benefit,  they  either  become  incapable  of  work  or  attain 
the  age  of  65.  An  insured  person  is  deemed  incapable  of  work  if, 
as  a result  of  sickness  or  other  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  he 
is  incapable  of  earning,  in  employment  suited  to  his  strength, 
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ability,  training,  and  previous  occupation,  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  sum  usually  earned  in  the  same  district  by  a physically  and 
mentally  sound  worker  Avith  similar  training.  Insured  persons 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  are  entitled  to  an  old  age  x>ension 
if  they  are  not  engaged  in  any  work  entailing  liability  to  insur- 
ance under  the  present  act  or  under  the  legal  x)rovisions  relating 
to  pension  insurance  of  private  salaried  employees  or  insurance 
in  miners’  funds.  The  invalidity  pension  becomes  due  as  from 
the  day  on  which  invalidity  begins  and  the  old  age  pension  as 
from  the  day  on  Avhich  the  conditions  from  receipt  of  such  a pen- 
sion are  fulfilled. 

The  invalidity  and  old  age  pension  consists  of  a basic  pension 
of  500  Kronen  a year  and  an  additional  annual  sum  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  insurance  contributions  x»aid.  The  pension  is  thus 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  contribu- 
tions have  been  paid  and  to  the  Avage  class  to  Avhich  the  insured 
person  belongs.  The  State  contributes  a further  500  kronen  to 
each  invalidity  or  old  age  pension.  Tii  addition,  persons  in  receij)t 
of  an  old  age  or  invalidity'  jAension  are  granted  an  allowance  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  pension  for  each  child  or  oiq>han  grandchild. 

The  widoAV  or  Avidower  of  a deceased  pensioner  is  entitled,  if 
unable  to  Avork,  to  a life  pension  equal  to  half  the  pension  of  the  . 
deceased.  If  the  AA'idow  remarries,  she  receives  a lum^)  sum  equal 
to  three  times  her  AvidoAv’s  pension. 

The  orphans  of  a deceased  pensioner  are  entitled,  until  attaining 
the  age  of  17  years,  to  an  orphan’s  pension  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  deceased  person’s  pension  if  they  are  half  orphans  and  to  tAvo- 
fifths  if  they  are  full  orphans. 

If  an  insured  person  dies  before  the  expiration  of  the  one-hundred 
and  fifty  “contribution  Aveeks”  his  survivors  are  entitled  to  a lump 
sum  equal  to  the  value  for  one  year  of  the  invalidity  pension  to 
AA'hich  he  Avould  have  been  entitled  if  lie  had  conq)leted  the  Avaiting 
period.  If  he  dies  after  the  completion  of  the  Avaiting  period  or 
while  in  receipt  of  a pension,  his  survivors  are  also  entitled  to  a 
lump  sum  equal  to  the  value  for  one  year  of  his  invalidity  jiension 
provided  the  survivors  are  not  entitled  to  a AvidoAv’s  or  Avidower’s 
pension. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  carrier  of  the  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  for  the  coun- 
try as  a Avhole  is  the  Central  Insnrance  Institution,  AA'ith  a head 
office  at  Prague.  The  committee  of  the  central  institution  con- 
sists of  the  president  of  the  institution  (aa'Iio  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic)  and  40  members.  Of  these,  12  belong 
to  the  insured  person’s  group,  12  to  the  employers’  group  and  16 
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are  experts  iu  social  insurance.  The  governing  body  of  the  central 
institution  is  made  up  of  the  ])resident  of  the  institution  and  10 
members,  3 of  whom  belong  to  the  insured  persons’  group,  2 to 
tlie  emplo.yers’  group,  atnd  4 to  the  experts’  group.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Central  Insurance  Institution  is  placed  under  a direc- 
torate of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

OPERATION  OF  LAW  POSTPONED 

The  general  law  of  October  9,  1924  had  as  its  main  object  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  industrial  classes.  But  the  demands  for 
such  protection  on  the  part  of  professional  classes  a,nd  those  work- 
ing on  their  own  account  was  just  as  persistent.  As  a result  a 
compromise  had  to  be  made  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  October  9,  1924  until  an  insurance  law  is  enacted  in  behalf  of 
persons  in  independent  i>rofessions.  To  hasten  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  insurance  act  for  wage-earners,  the  Czechoslovak  gov- 
ernment early  in  1925  introduced  a bill  in  parliament  providing 
for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  independent  or  professional 
workers. 

INSURANCE  OF  INDEPENDENT  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 

According  to  the  Inteiaiational  Labor  Office’^®  the  main  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

■Subject  to  insurance  are  all  independent  workers  who,  while 
working  on  their  own  account,  pay  the  appropriate  tax  for  the 
exercise  of  a lucrative  profession,  or  else  a land  tax.  Thus,  the 
obligation  to  insure  is  not  only  extended  to  farmers,  small  culti- 
vators, craftsmen,  and  small  employers,  but,  Avithout  regard  to  the 
level  of  their  income,  to  all  persons  carrying  on  one  of  the  liberal 
professions,  to  manufacturers  and  to  landed  proprietors. 

The  number  of  independent  Avorkers  sul)ject  to  this  insurance  is 
estimated  to  be  over  1,200,000. 

RISKS  COVERED 

The  insured  person  is  entitled  to  benefits  in  the  eATut  of  in- 
validity or  old  age.  Survivors  of  a deceased  insured  person  bene- 
fit equally. 

An  “invalid”  is  defined  as  an  iiisured  person  who,  as  a result 
of  a disease  necessitating  medical  assistance  for  at  least  one  year, 
or  as  a result  of  some  other  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  has  be- 
come incapable  of  earning  his  OAvn  living,  in  all  cases  in  Avhich  his 
annual  earnings  fall  beloAV  the  average  earnings  of  the  past  three 
years. 


lyindustrial  and  Labour  Infonuation,  April  G,  1925,  Geneva. 
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Even  if  he  is  not  an  “invalid”,  the  insured  person  is  entitled  to 
benefits  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  66  years,  and  when  he  ceases 
to  carry  on  an  occupation  which  involves  the  obligation  to  insure. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  insured  person  his  widow  and 
children  under  the  age  of  17  years  receive  survivors’  pensions. 

A widower,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  entitled  to  a,  pension  unless 
he  is  himself  an  invalid. 


BENEFITS 

When  all  the  other  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  insured  person, 
or  his  survivors,  acquires  the  right  to  benefit  Avlien  he  has  paid 
36  monthly  contributions  at  least  three  of  which  must  have  been 
paid  during  the  tAvo  years  preceding  the  claim  to  benefit. 

The  invalidity  pension  is  composed  of  a basic  pension  fixed  on 
a stalndard  basis  for  all  beneficiaries  at  500  Kronen  per  annum, 
with  increases  amounting  to  3.50  Kronen  for  each  monthly  payment 
made  by  the  insured  person.  Thus,  an  insured  person  Avho  has  paid 
his  contributions  without  interruption  for  35  years  Avill  receive  an 
annual  pension  of  1,970  Kronen. 

The  old  age  pension  is  calculated  on  the  same  principle. 

The  insured  person  or  his  survivors  may  claim  ])ensions  inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  of  their  income.  But  the  State  subsidy 
is  only  granted  to  beneficiaries  Avho  are  not  required  to  pay  income 
tax. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  contribution  is  on  a standard  flat  rate  Avithout  regard  to  the 
age  or  economic  situation  of  the  insured  person.  It  is  calculated 
in  such  a Avay  that  the  value  of  all  future  receipts  added  to  tlie 
general  capital  of  tlie  insurance  institution  is  likely,  on  an  actuarial 
basis,  to  cover  all  the  future  expenses  provided  for  by  the  Act. 

The  standard  contribution  is  22  Kronen  per  mouth,  and  may  only 
be  modified  for  all  insured  persons  as  a whole  on  the  basis  of  an 
actuarial  examination  of  the  financial  stability  of  the  institution, 
which  examination  must  ta(ke  place  at  least  every  five  years. 

Any  arrears  in  contributions  Avhich  the  insurance  institution  is 
not  able  itself  to  recover  from  the  insured  persons  Avill  be  made 
up  by  means  of  additional  levies  on  the  occupation  tax  or  on  the 
land  tax  according  to  circumstances. 

The  establishment  of  a collective  guarantee  of  this  nature  for 
all  independent  Avorkers  to  meet  unpaid  contributions  seemed 
necessary  in  vieAV  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  collecting  contri- 
butions in  the  case  of  independent  AA'orkers. 
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MINERS’  INSURANCE 

Separate  insurance  for  miners  against  invalidity  and  old  age  has 
been  in  existence  in  Czechoslovakia  since  the  passage  of  the  Aus- 
trian Act  of  July,  1889.  The  organization^of  this  branch  of  insur- 
ance has  been  left  intact  although  some  improvements  in  the  law 
were  made  by  amendments  in  1919  and  1920.  By  an  Act  of  July, 
1922,  the  numerous  miners’  funds  were  considerably  reorganized 
and  centralized.  The  law  also  extended  the  number  of  workers 
subject  to  insurance  under  its  provisions  and  the  amounts  of  the 
benefits  were  increased. 

INSURANCE  FOR  ARTISTS 

Late  in  1925  the  Czechoslovak  Government  introduced  a bill  where- 
by artists,  writers  and  composers  are  eligible  for  participation  in 
an  old  age  insurance  scheme. 

The  scheme  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  Government  will  offer  cer- 
tain inducements  to  participate,  including  the  payment  from  State 
sources  into  the  insurance  fund  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  by 
the  insured  persons. 

Provision  is  made  for  benefits  for  the  wives  and  children  of  mar- 
ried artists,  writers,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a married  man,  the  old 
age  benefit  will  be  paid  when  he  or  his  wife,  whichever  is  the  younger, 
attains  the  specified  age.  In  the  event  of  the  death  either  of  hus- 
band or  of  wife,  the  survivor  will  immediately  receive  the  full 
amount  of  the  old  age  benefit. 

For  painters  and  sculptors,  it  is  proposed  that  the  benefit  should 
take  the  form  of  a lump  sum  payment.  Writers  and  composers, 
it  is  stated,  prefer  the  system  of  periodical  payment  to  that  of 
payment  in  a lump  sum. 


DENMARK 

Denmark  led  the  world  in  instituting  a non-contributory  or 
straight  pension  system  for  the  aged,  just  as  Germany  was  the 
pioneer  in  establishing  compulsory  insurance.  Old  age  pensions 
were  established  in  Denmark  as  early  as  1891.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Danish  system  to  provide  respectable  old  persons  with 
some  assistance  without  their  becoming  paupers.  The  public 
authorities  were  required  to  help  anyone  so  long  as  he  cannot  pro- 
vide for  himself  or  for  his  dependents. 

MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT 

The  early  law  established  that  all  persons  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  60  were  entitled  to  a pension.  The  conditions  of  eligibility,  how- 
ever, were  numerous  and  rather  vague  in  some  respects  while  rig- 
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orous  in  others.  The  claimant  to  a pension  had  to  prove  that  hie 
was  unable  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  or  his 
dependents.  He  could  not  receive  a pension  if  he  has  ever  been 
convicted  of  a crime,  unless  subsequently  restoredi  to  civil  rights. 
The  claimant  must  have  also  not  squandered  his  means.  He  could 
not  have  received  poor  relief,  except  medical  aid,  during  the  5 years 
prior  to  his  application  for  a pension.  A pensioner  had  to  be  a 
Danish  subject  and  a resident  of  at  least  10  years  in  a fixed  locality 
prior  to  application. 

The  law  specified  no  fixed  rules  for  the  amounts  of  the  relief  to 
be  granted.  It  provided  that  the  relief  given  and  the  pensioner’s 
other  income,  “must  be  sufficient  for  the,  person  relieved  and  for 
his  family,  and  for  the  treatment  in  case  of  sickness”.  '\^Tiat  is  a 
sufficiency  was  decided  by  the  local  authorities.  No  account  was 
taken  of  any  income  amounting  to  less  than  100  Kroner-®  per 
year.  The  nature  of  the  relief  given  consisted  either  of  money 
or  goods,  such  as  food,  fuel  and  rent.  Usually,  money  grants  were 
given  in  the  cities,  while  the  latter  were  given  in  the  rural  sections. 
Pensioners  who  were  unable  to  care  for  themselves  were  cared  for 
in  special  homes. 

FUNDS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  exjienses  of  the  old  age  relief  were  borne  equally  by  the 
State  and  the  communes.  Funds  for  these  purposes  were  derived 
from  special  taxes,  among  them  a tax  on  beer.  The  pensions  were 
administered  by  the  municipal  and  communal  authorities  who  em- 
ployed well  trained  persons  for  that  XJm’pose.  The  entire  system 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  ^linister  of  the  Interior,  to  whom 
all  appeals  from  local  authorities  were  taken. 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS 

As  was  to  be  ex]iected,  the  number  of  pensioners  during  the 
first  years  continued  to  increase  steadily.  The  number  of  pen- 
sioners and  the  amount  of  expenditures  under  this  law  were  as 
follows: 


Year 

Number  of  Pensioners 

Expenditures  (Kr 

1902 

00,060 

1908 

71.185 

1911 

79.340 

1914 

83,004 

14,013,000 

1915 

85.742 

15.191.000 

1910 

87,375 

17.700,000 

1917 

89,534 

20,442.200 

1918 

90,911 

24.598.000 

1919 

92,731 

33,711,000 

1920 

98,525 

45,008,000 

1921 

102,578 

59,555,000 

2 “Kroner  at  par  26.8  cents. 
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AVERAGE  PENSIONS 

For  the  year  1921,  tlie  average  pension  granted  was  approxi- 
mately 580  Kroner,  or  about  fl55  }>er  year.  In  the  same  year 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  inaile  population  65  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  48  per  cent  of  the  women  of  that  age  received  aid.^^ 


REVISED  OLD  AGE  PENSION  ACT 

On  August  7,  1922,  the  Danisli  Parliament  passed  an  old  age 
pension  law  which  superseded  all  the  previous  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Tliis  Act  became  effective  on  April  1,  192.3.  Previous  to 
the  ado])tion  of  the  neAv  old  age  pension  lafw  an  invalidity  insur- 
ance system  covering  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  introduced  by  an  Act  passed  in  May,  1921.  Because  of 
the  separation  of  invalidity  from  old  age,  a number  of  changes 
were  made  in  the  new  old  age  pension  law.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  following: 

AGE  LIMIT 

The  minimum  age  limit  was  raised  from  60  years  under  the  old 
law  to  65  years.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  grant  pensions  to  persons 
between  60  and  65  years  of  age.  Persons  Avho  have  reached  62 
but  not  65  years  of  age,  Avhose  earning  capacity  has  been  reduced 
two-thirds  or  more  and  avIio  are  not  entitled  to  invalidity  insur- 
ance under  the  laAV  of  May,  1921,  may  also  receive  pensions. 

DEFINITE  PENSION  GRANTS 

The  old  age  pension  is  now  a fixed  annual  sum  as  against  the 
indefinite  amoAints  granted  under  the  old  laAV.  As  Avas  the  case 
Avith  the  temporary  pensions  in  Belgium,  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
sion varies  in  accordance  Avith  the  place  of  residence.  Thus  the 
pension  at  65  is  set  as  folloAvs: 


District 

J\fc)i  (kr) 

Women  (kr) 

Married 
Couples  (kr) 

Oopenhagen  

552 

504 

1 008 

Urban  districts  . 

444 

402 

804 

Rural  districts  . . 

330 

300 

600 

Pensions  may  be  postponed  from  one  to  three  years  in  which 
case  the  amounts  received  annually  are  considerably  increased.  An 
additional  higb  cost  of  living  bonus  of  from  3 kroner  for  single  per- 
sons to  6 kroner  for  married  couples  is  allowed  to  pensioners  every 
6 months. 


2'Montlily  Labour  EcTle-w,  January  1923,  pp.  175-6,  TJ.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Wasbington. 
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MEANS  QUALIFICATIONS 

In  order  to  encourage  thrift,  persons  with  small  private  incomes 
are  given  the  same  right  to  pensions  as  persons  with  no  means,  pro- 
vided the  income  does  not  exceed  one-half  the  pension  plus  100 
ki'oner.  If  the  ])rivate  income  exceeds  tlie  prescrified  amount,  •>() 
per  cent  of  the  tii-st  kroner  in  excess  is  deducted  from  the  maxi- 
mum pension,  75  per  cent  of  the  following  000  kroner  in  excess,  and 
thereafter  the  full  amount  is  deducted. 

The  law  takes  account  of  changes  in  the  economic  statiis  of  the 
recipient  providing  that  the  pension  may  be  decreased  when  the 
pensioner’s  income  increases  sufficiently  to  exclude  him  from  the 
benefits  of  the  law. 

Any  aid  received  pending  a final  decision  on  a case  is  considered 
a part  of  the  pension  when  a grant  is  allowed,  and  when  disallowed 
is  credited  as  poor  relief  without  the  force  of  poor  relief  unless 
false  information  has  knowingly  been  given. 

Old  age  pensions  are  not  granted  to  persons  who  have  voluntarily 
impoverished  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  children  or  others; 
who  because  of  their  own  misconduct  are  without  means  of  support ; 
who  have  been  convicted  of  an  act  considered  disgraceful  in  public 
opinion ; who  have  not  permanently  resided  in  Denmark  or  sailed 
on  Danish  ships  for  the  ])receding  five  consecniive  years;  who  during 
the  j)receding  three  years  have  received  aid  having  the  ettct  of  ])Oor 
relief  ; who  during  the  five  years  previous  to  making  application 
have  been  vagabonds  or  beggars  or  who  have  led  a life  condemned  by 
public  opinion. 

HOW  FUNDS  ARE  SECURED 

The  State  pays  seven-twelfths  of  the  communes’  expenditures 
under  the  old  age  pension  laAv,  and  also  is  to  make  additional 
grants  to  the  communes  of  l,5(HMlhh  kroner  (|4011,()00  ])ar)  annually 
for  1924  to  1927  and  1,000,900  kroner  (-|?20S,000  paiM  annually  for 
1927  to  1929.  These  amounts  are  to  be  divided  among  the  communes 
whose  expenditures  for  old  age  pensions  become  especially  burden- 
some. The  administration  of  the  law  is  left  to  the  same  authorities 
as  were  in  charge  under  the  old  Act. 

TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Any  person  Avho  has  attained  the  age  of  60  years  at  the  date  of 
the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act,  likeAvise  any  person  attaining 
the  age  of  00  years  who  at  the  same  date  is  between  55  and  59  years 
old,  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  an  old  age  pension  amounting  to 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  fixed  for  persons  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  years. 
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On  attaining  the  age  of  G5  years,  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  shall  receive  the  full  old  age  pension. 

For  persons  who  on  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  are  in 
receipt  of  old  age  benefit,  the  old  age  pension  shall  be  assessed  ac- 
cording to  their  age  when  they  first  received  the  old  age  benefit;  if 
any  such  person  when  he  first  received  old  age  benefit  was  between 
GO  and  G5  years  old,  or  if  he  is  between  GO  and  G5  years  old  at  the 
date  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  old  age  pension  at  the  rate  fixed  for  persons  aged  G5  years. 

PENSIONERS  UNDER  TPIE  NEW  LAW 

As  a result  of  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  invalidity  insurance  Act  there  was  an  immediate  decline 
in  the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  ip  Denmark.  Their  number 
fell  from  102,578  in  1921  to  approximately  89,000  in  1923.  The  pen- 
sioners constituted  58  per  cent  of  the  population  65  years  of  age 
and  over.^- 

FINLAND 

A Finnish  ordinance  of  June  17,  1925,  effective  from  January  1, 
1925,  provides  for  the  retirement  of  regular  workers,  whose  princi- 
pal income  is  derived  in  the  Government  service,  on  a pension  from 
(State  funds.  Eegular  work  is  defined  as  depots  and  warehouses, 
book  and  other  printing  establishments,  railways,  mines,  canals,  and 
harbor  works,  schools,  agricultural  establishments,  hospitals  and 
sanitariums,  customs  and  shipping  services’,  vessels,  and  any  other 
work  performed  at  a place  which  the  Government  has  declared  a 
permanent  place  of  work.  A worker  is  considered  as  deriving  his 
principal  income  from  Government  work  when  he  Is  engaged  in 
his  Avork  eight  hours  per  day. 

To  be  entitled  to  a retirement  pension  a worker  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  63  years,  or  be  permanently  disabled  because 
of  bodily  injury  or  impaired  mental  powers,  alnd  must  have  been 
employed  by  the  State  continuously  for  10  years. 

In  calculating  the  period  of  service,  only  calendar  years  of  ser- 
vice are  considered,  falling  beDveen  the  ages  of  25  and  63  years. 
If  the  period  of  actual  service  in  any  year  is  less  than  48  weeks 
but  at  least  25  weeks,  such  period  is  considered  as  half  a year, 
all  years  less  than  25  weeks’  actual  service  being  disregarded. 

The  maximum  pension  shall  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  work- 
er’s average  income  from  the  State  during  the  last  five  years  prior 
10  retirement  (not  including  earnings  from  overtime  work)  nor  12,- 
000  marks.^®  Each  year  of  service  entitles  the  pensioners  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  full  pension  amount,  the  full  amount  being  reached, 

'^Figures  supplied  by  Internatiocal  Labour  Office. 

2 3yiark  at  par  19.3  cents. 
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therefore,  after  30  full  years  of  service.  Tensions  may  be  granted,  be- 
cause of  disability  for  work,  before  the  age  of  03  years  is  reached, 
the  amount  of  the  pension  being  based  upon  the  income  for  at 
least  5 years  prior  to  the  retirement. 

In  case  of  accident,  the  worker  may  choose  whether  he  will  ac- 
cept a pension  under  the  retirement  law  or  the  benefits  payable 
under  the  industrial  accident  law. 

The  worker  losses  his  right  to  a pension  if  he  loses  his  Finnish 
citizenship,  resides  abroad  for  three  years  continuously,  enters  the 
employ  of  a|  foreign  country  without  special  permission,  is  sen- 
tenced to  loss  of  civic  rights,  or  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment.^^ 

FRANCE 

EARLY  ATTEMPTS  AT  OLD  AGE  PROVISIONS 
Pension  provisions  for  some  groups  of  the  aged  population  were 
established  in  France  earlier  than  in  any  other  country.  As  early 
as  1790,  immediately  following  the  Revolution,  some  pensions  for 
civil  servants  were  established.  During  the  Napoleonic  regime,  the 
State,  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  mines  of  Liege 
created  a sickness,  accident  and  old  age  pension  fund  for  the  miners 
of  that  locality. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  SAVINGS  FUND 
The  first  attempt  at  systematic  provisions  for  the  aged  in  general 
was  made  in  1850  when  the  National  Fund  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
(Caisse  Nationale  des  Retraites  pour  la  N'ieillessej  was  established. 
The  plan  was  modified  somewhat  in  1886.  This  was  a purely  volun- 
tary savings  fund.  Annuities  under  this  law  could  be  purchased 
from  the  State  by  all  citizens.  Pensions  could  begin  at  age  50  but 
not  later  than  65.  They  could  be  secured  before  reaching  50  years 
of  age  in  case  of  incapacity.  If  the  amount  of  the  annuity  was  in- 
sufficient, a bonus  was  added  by  the  government.  While  the  advan- 
tages of  this  savings  fund  were  entirely  optional  with  the  general 
public,  government  wage-workers  were  compelled  to  contribute  part 
of  their  wages  to  this  fund  to  which  the  government  added  a cer- 
tain bonus.  The  French  voluntary  savings  system  proved  no  more 
successful  than  have  similar  plans  in  other  countries.  By  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  1910  Woi’kers’  and  Peasants’  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Law  there  were  but  1,900,000  accounts  of  depositors  in  this 
system;  but  325,000  annuities  were  being  paid  by  this  fund. 

BEGINNING  OF  INSURANCE 

When  the  inherent  deficiencies  of  the  voluntary  savings  fund 
were  realized,  the  French  government,  even  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  was  led  to  adopt  the  more  rational  idea 


2<Monthly  Liibour  Review,  November,  1925,  pp.  195-6. 
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of  insurance  for  at  least  certain  classes  of  workers.  A compulsory 
miners’  insurance  system  against  disability  and  old  age  was  inaug- 
urated in  1894.  By  laws  enacted  in  1890  and  1902  tbe  pension 
systems  of  the  railroad  companies’  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  government.  A law  adopted  in  1909  fixed  the  condi- 
tions and  regulations  of  these  systems.  In  1908  the  registered 
seamen  also  were  provided  with  an  old  age  pension  law. 

Another  movement  grew  up  around  the  same  time  and  culmin- 
ated in  the  Law  of  Assistance  of  1905.  Those  over  70  who  had  no 
income  and  could  not  work  had  a right  to  State  assistance  given 
under  the  form  of  a small  pension  or  free  care  in  an  institution. 

THE  COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1910 

Tlie  acceptance  of  the  ]»rinciple  of  compulsoi'y  insurance  for  all 
wage-earners  in  France  dates  back  to  1910  when,  after  many  years 
of  struggle,  the  well  known  Workers’  and  Peasants’  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Law  (Eetraites  Ouvrieres  et  Paysannes)  was  adopted.  The 
Act  was  put  into  operation  on  July  3,  1911.  This  law  has  since 
been  amended  in  1912,  1915,  1918,  1920,  1921,  1922  and  1923.  The  old 
age  j)eiisioii  Act  of  1910  made  insurance  against  old  age  compulsory 
for  all  workers  and  peasants  'whose  salaries  or  wages  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3,000  frs.“®  per  year.  Home  workers,  casual  laborers  and  serv- 
ants were  included  in  the  law.  Becaiise  of  the  decline  of  the  franc 
a number  of  changes  in  the  maximum  limitation  of  those  liable  to 
this  insurance  has  been  made;  the  latest  modification  was  made  in 
April,  1922,  Avhen  the  maxinnim  yearly  income  for  those  obliged  to 
insure  was  raised  to  10,000  frs.  Exempted  from  this  insurance 
are  those  earning  above  this  sum  as  well  as  all  those  already  cov- 
ered by  previous  pension  legislation  such  as  the  government  em- 
ployees, railroad  workers,  miners,  seamen,  etc. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  old  age  pension  under  the  law  of  1910  is  made  up  from  three 
sources:  (Ij  from  contributions  by  the  insured;  (2)  contributions 
from  employers  and  (3)  annual  subsidies  given  by  the  government 
to  each  pensioner.  Unlike  the  German  method  of  basing  the  con- 
tribution upon  the  wage  classification  of  the  insured,  the  French 
law  provides  for  equal  contributions  on  the  part  of  all  adult  males, 
but  requires  lower  contributions  from  female  workers  and  children. 
So  far  the  annual  contributions  from  the  insured  remain  as  they 
were  originally  set  at  9 frs.  for  men,  6 frs.  for  women  and  4 frs. 
50  centimes  for  those  below  18.  The  employer  is  required  to  dupli- 
cate these  amounts.  The  employer  is  responsible  for  the  entire  con- 
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tributions  but  may  deduct  the  worker's  share  from  his  wages.  As 
in  Germany,  the  employers'  and  workers'  contributions  are  affixed 
to  the  individual’s  card  by  stamps.  These  cards  are  exchanged 
eveiw  year  when  a new  one  is  issued  instead  of  the  old.  Both  the 
employer’s  and  tlie  Avorker's  contributions  are  credited  to  tlie  ac- 
count of  the  insured  person  in  his  OAvn  card.  The  government  grant 
consists  of  a sum  of  100  frs.  a year  to  each  pensioner.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  employer  and  employees  may  l)e  senr  to  the  govern- 
ment fund  for  old  age  pensions  ( Caisse  Xatiouale  des  Betraites 
pour  la  Vieillesse  ) or  may  be  dposited  Avitli  mutual  relief  societies, 
employer’s  funds,  trade  union  fnnds,  de]!artmental  funds  and  similar 
organizations  Avhich  are  approved  by  the  government  and  Avhose 
rates  and  tables  are  fixed  by  the  goA’ernment. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION 

Unlike  the  procednre  of  most  ]ilans  A\  hicli  establish  delinite  Ijasic 
I>ensions  in  advance,  the  j'cnsicai  alloAvance  ninhr  the  French  hnv  is 
made  np  of  an  annuity  strictly  in  proj^ortion  to  the  conlribntions 
plus  interest  made  by  the  jiensioner  and  his  emiiloyer.  In  ad<lition 
the  State  uoav  pi-ovides  for  an  annual  grant  of  frs.,  at  Oh  years 
of  age,  after  ilO  annual  paynn  nts  of  at  least  I-')  frs.  for  a man  and 
10  frs.  for  a Avoman  had  been  made  by  botli  emjdeyer  and  insured. 
The  State  grant  is  inci eased  by  one-tcnUh  for  tlmse  Avho  brought  up 
at  least  three  chihb-en  up  to  tlie  age  of  10.  If  the  number  of  yearly 
contributions  is  less  than  but  more  than  lb.  the  Static  allowance 
is  frs.  for  each  year  of  payment.  In  the  case  of  women  Avorkers 
the  required  annual  contributions  ari'  reduced  by  one  for  the  birth 
of  each  child. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  ihose  Avho  Avere  already  advanced 
in  age  at  the  time  Avhen  the  law  Avas  inaugurated,  and  aaIio  Avonld 
UQt  be  able  to  Avork  during  the  minimum  number  of  years  of  contribn- 
tions,  the  lltlO  laAV  grants  the  right  to  the  Slate  snbs'dy  to  all  ihore 
AA’ho  AA'ere  over  30  years  of  age  Avhen  tlu“  Fiaa'  bega.u  to  be  apiidcd 
and  had  been  Avage-earners  for  at  least  three  year  ; jnaviou.s  to  that 
and  provided  they  make  regular  payments  of  their  annual  contribu- 
tion of  15  frs.  for  men  and  10  frs.  foi-  Avomen  during  tin'  tiim*  tiny 
are  insured.  For  those  Avho  Avere  over  45  years  of  age  at  the  time  the 
htAv  Avas  enacted,  the  annual  State  grant  Avas  set  as  folloAvs:  for 
those  who  Avere  45  to  40  years  of  age  AA  hen  the  laAV  liecanu,^  elfi'c  ive, 
02  frs.  a year;  for  those  Avho  Averi  aged  40  to  47,  04  frs.  jier  year:  2 
frs.  being  added  for  each  additional  year. 

PENSIONABLE  AGE 

Originally,  the  hnv  jierniitted  retiienumt  only  at  b‘5  years  of  age 
although  provision  Avas  inade  for  the  procuring  of  a pension  at  55 
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years  of  age  with  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  State  grant.  By 
an  amendment  of  1912,  the  retirement  age  was  reduced  to  GO.  For 
tliose  Avlio  postponed  tlieir  jiension  till  G5  year.s  of  age  a higher 
jumsion  was  allowed.  Upon  retiimnent,  ])ensioners  may  still  continue 
tlieir  work  if  tlie;y  so  desire  hut  they  are  no  longer  required  to  make 
coiilriitui  ions ; Ihe  emjdoyer,  however,  continues  to  contribute  his 
sliari'  which  goes  to  a reserve  fund.  Persons  over  (>.5  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  could  not  receive  any  State  grant 
luit  the  henetits  of  the  Assistance  law  of  191)5  were  extended  to  those 
who  needed  it. 

SURVIVORS’  AND  DISABILITY  PENSIONS 

Tlie  1910  law  also  ] rovides  that  if  an  insured  person  dies  before 
being  pensioned  his  children  under  IG  juuirs  of  age  receive  50  frs.  a 
month  during  G month;;  if  thei-e  ai-e  3 childi-cn;  50  frs.  for  5 months 
if  there  are  2 children  and  50  frs.  for  1 months  if  there  is  one  child. 
A widow  without  children  receives  50  frs.  jier  month  for  3 months. 
Insnii'd  workers  who  become  com}detely  incapacitated  and  who  do 
not  come  under  the  workmen's  coinpensation  law  are  entitled  to  a 
Jiension  jirovided  by  tlu'  amount  of  their  contributions  and  to  a State 
grant  not  to  exceed  100  frs.  legai-dh'ss  of  age.  The  total  pension, 
however,  cannot  exceed  3G0  firs.  j>er  year. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Ministry  of  ladtor  is  in  charge  of  tin*  administration  of  the 
1!)10  law.  In  its  midst  there  has  lieen  establisheil  a 8iuj)erior  Council 
for  Workers’  and  Ihaisants’  Old  Age  Pensions.  This  council  is  com- 
jiosed  of  two  senators,  3 deputies,  2 state  councillors,  4 delegates 
from  the  Superior  Council  of  Mutual  Relief  Societies,  2 delegates 
from  the  Sujicrior  Council  of  Saving  Funds,  4 delegates  from  the 
Superior  Council  of  Labor  (2  from  the  emjiloyei'S,  2 from  the  work- 
ers), 2 memljefs  from  the  Sujierior  Council  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry (1  from  the  emjdoyers,  1 from  the  workers),  2 members  from 
the  Sujiei-ior  Council  of  Agriculture  (1  from  the  ernjiloyers,  1 from 
the  woT-kers),  2 experts  on  old  age  jtensions  and  2 members  of  the 
institute  of  actuaries.  The  law  also  created  dejiartmental  funds  and 
regional  funds  which  are  administered  by  an  eipuil  number  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  insured,  the  employers  ami  the  government. 
In  order  to  secure  the  coojieration  of  tlie  insured  persons,  the  law 
permits  the  insured  if  they  so  desire,  to  send  their  contributions  to 
mutual  aid  societies,  emjiloyers’  funds,  trade  union  funds  and  savings 
funds. 

VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

To  bring  into  the  scoj>e  of  insurance  classes  which  are  more  or 
less  economically  indejiendent  but,  nevertheless,  live  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  of  wage-workers,  the  law  of  1910  j>rovides  also 
for  a voluntary  insurance  system.  Voluntary  insurance  is  made  pos- 
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sible  to  farmers,  laborers, 'artisans,  small  employers  of  labor,  wives 
and  widows  of  insured  and  to  all  those  whose  saLiry  does  not  exceed 
12,000  frs.  per  year.  Original iy  ihe  income  limit  Ibr  voluntary  in- 
surance was  set  at  5,000  frs.  but  this  has  gradually  been  increased 
since  the  decline  of  the  franc.  The  minimum  of  contribution  under 
this  plan  is  0 frs.  a year  and  the  maximum  is  set  at  18  fi'S.  a year. 
All  contributious  are  made  solely  by  tlu>  insured  except  in  the  case 
of  tenant  farmers  where  the  employer  duplicates  the  conli-ibution  u]> 
to  9 frs.  a year.  I'ersons  taking  out  voluntary  insurance  enjoy  the 
same  rights  under  the  law  as  those  compulsorily  insured.  Like  the 
latter  they  are  left  free  to  choose  between  the  insurance  carriers  and 
nia}"  postpone  their  pension  until  05  years  of  age.  The  State  makes 
an  annual  subsidy  c(pial  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion. Several  other  grants,  such  as  tor  nulitary  service,  lor  the  bear- 
ing of  children  to  women,  as  well  as  to  those  over  40  years  of  age 
at  the  time  the  law  went  into  effect  are  made  by  the  State,  but  the 
total  annual  income  for  these  subsidies  may  not  exceed  100  francs. 
The  law  also  provides  that  all  persons,  whether  compulsorily  or  volun- 
tarily insured,  may  take  out  any  extra  amount  of  ijisurauce  they  wish 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  a__higher  jiension  but  no  further  subsidy  will 
be  given  on  this  increased  insurance. 


NUMBER  OF 
Year 

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

VOLUNTARILY  INSURED  SINCE  1911 

Number  Insured 

243,065,000 

359,372,000 

776,782,000 

400,892,000 

1915  

310,798,000 

1916  

288,936,000 

1917  

240,433,000 

1918 

201,405,000 

1919 

463,222,000 

1 920 

410,014,000 

1021 

416,904,000 

1922 

392,263,000 

1923 

286,297,000 

CRITICISMS 

OF  THE  V/ORKERS’  AND  PEASANTS’ 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  ACT 

Since  its  adoption,  the  Workers’  and  Peasants'  Old  Age  Pension 
law  has  undergone  many  vicissitmles  and  suflc'red  considerable  criti- 
cisms. It  was  hardly  Tint  into  normal  working  order  Avhen  the  World 
War  broke  out  and  disturbed  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  The  war 
affected  the  old  age  pension  law  tremendously  not  only  because  con- 
tributions could  not  be  collected  in  the  occupied  regions  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  many  contributors  were  withdrawn  from  industrial  oc- 
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(■..pations  to  military  service.  At  the  very  outset  the  law  met  with 
conshlerahle  husiiliiy  from  diveig(uit  elements.  The  Confederation 
Cenerale  dii  Ti-avail,  ilie  leading  French  Lahor  organization,  was 
nevci-  luartily  ior  the  l:iw.  The  lahor  elements  considered  the 
amounts  allow(*d  too  inadequate  and  were  not  satislied  with  its  limit- 
alions  lo  old  ag(*  alone.  They  looked  at  it  mei-ely  as  a political  gest- 
ure to  stave  off  a moi’c  complete  social  insurance  ])rogram.  Certain 
(Uiployers,  es]tecially  t!u‘  smaller  cuies,  also  objected  to  thc\compul- 
soi-y  contrihul ions.  Some  groujis  of  workers,  such  as  agricultural 
laborers  and  domestic  servants,  did  iiot  comply  with  the  act  from 
the  very  beginning.  Added  to  all  these  was  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  was  conflicting  ami  decentralized.  While  the 
communal  authorities  wci-e  charged  with  the  pi-eparations  of  the 
lists  of  all  those  to  whom  the  compuisor-y  provisions  of  the  law  ap- 
plied, the  1 1‘efectmes  wei'e  chai'ged  with  the  collection  of  the  contri- 
1 ritions.  The  law  pi-ovided  that  a commission  composed  of  the  Mayor, 
one  employer,  and  one  wage-eaniei-  should  under  the  auspices  of  the 
muui(  ipal  councils  draw  uj)  the  lists  of  the  compulsorily  and  volun- 
taidly  insured  jansous  in  their  communities,  hut  these  commissions 
never'  got  together  to  do  effective  work.  As  a resirlt  the  people  who 
were  irrost  ari.viorrs  to  join  the  old  age  pension  ftrrtd  were  generally 
the  older-  jier'sons  who  could  jrrotit  by  the  ]»rovisioirs  of  the  law  with- 
irr  a few  yerir-s. 

Trt  fr-rte  iredivldrralistic  Fr-errch  fashiorr,  the  law  rrever  provided 
rm'ans  for  corrrpelliug  the  workers  to  ])r'psent  their  cards  to  their 
<ru]d(;yer's  itr  order-  to  affix  tlie  starn])s  showing  the  ]iaid  rrp  contr'i- 
hrrtiorrs.  l^ome  ern]doyers  who  tried  to  dedirct  corrtrihrrtions  from 
the  wages  of  their  wor-ker-s  irr  spite  of  the  latter’s-np])Osition  were 
order  eel  by  the  com-ts  to  repay  the  arrroirnts  dedrreted.  A typical  case 
was  tested  in  the  courts  and  the  cour-t  of  rrim'rral  Ajrjreal  finally 
r-eirdered  a decisiorr  on  Jurre  22,  1912,  which  declared  that  the  em- 
ployer canrrot  he  held  liable  if  his  workers  did  rrot  ])resent  their 
car-ds  for  the  affixing  of  stanrps.  The  court  further  held  that  the 
enr]iloyer  is  relieved  of  all  jierral  res];ousil)ility  if  he  sends  his  own 
C'orrTribrrtiorrs  to  tire  frrnds  to  which  the  workers  belong.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  r'e])or't  of  the  iMinistr-y  of  Labor:  “this  ruling  has 
had  the  most  disastrrrus  effect  on  the  ohser-varree  of  the  Act.  A nrrm- 
her  of  ern])loyers,  who,  by  deducting  contributions  from  their  em- 
ployees’ wages,  had  succeeded  in  making  them  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  now  doubted  the  legality  of  their  action,  and  their 
zeal  slackened  corrsiderably.  Other  employers,  who  wer-e  most  anx- 
ious to  rnaintairr  the  system  of  old  age  insurance  in  their  factories, 
sought  to  compel  their  workers  to  comjdy  with  the  Act  by  inserting 
in  contracts  and  in  factory  ruins  couditions  requiriug' the  presenfa- 
tioti  of  the  card  on  engagement  and  on  drawing  pay.  But  a certain 
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number  of  onii)loyers,  olisessc'd  I)}"  the  fnct  that  the  Act  Avas  not  o)>- 
served  in  its  entirety  in  establishments  similar  to  tludr  own.  ceased 
to  supervise  its  ap]>lication  in  tlieir  own  worlds.  Accoi'dinin'  to  tlie 
statement  of  one  Prefect,  ‘emjdoyers  no  longer  know  exactly  xvhat 
their  liabilities  are.  and  it  is  only  in  large  scale  industry  and  under 
public  authorities  that  payments  are  made  to  tlu'  magistrate's  oltice  . 
It  is  also  stated  that  a large  numher  of  insured  persons,  who  had  at 
first  detained  their  caials  and  ])aid  contiabntions,  later  on  ceased  to 
do  so.” 

The  ligurcs  of  the  sale  o'f  stani]»s  slnrw  clearly  th.e  ineffectivenesls 
of  this  law:  E\’en  1 efoia*  the  war,  in  linO.  then*  rveie  about  7,(HH),(M)0 
]>ersons  registered  as  Tahle  to  connpulsory  insui-ance.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  stanp's  duiing  that  year  was  ir;,i>()0,(!00  frs.  Fifteen 
frs.  being  officially  taken  as  lie  average  yearly  total  contrilmtion 
per  insured,  this  would  show  that  the  number  actually  paying  their 
contributions  in  1!)13  amounted  to  only  about  2.7(10.0(1(1,  or  consid- 
eraldy  less  than  half  of  the  numlier  eligible  to  insurance.  Under  tiie 
law  the  stamped  cards  must  be  exchanged  every  year  lor  new  ones. 
The  total  of  thos(»  so  exchanged  amounted  to  but  14. o8  ]»er  emit  of 
those  having  taken  out  such  cards  which  indicates  further  that  moi-e 
than  half  of  those  who  have  started  to  contribute  to  the  funds  <lid 
not  continue  then-  contributions  the  following  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  those  who  became  entitleil  to  tlnni'  (dd  old  age  pensions  that 
same  year  was  70ii.71f,  indicating  that  a great  many  of  those  whc» 
liave  mad(‘  ( ontributions  were  obh'r  ])ersons.  Tin*  numbei’  of  insured 
naturally  decreased  greatly  during  tlie  war.  In  11118,  tlu‘  iiroceeds 
of  the  sale  of  stamjis  ivas  24,-200,000  frs.  The  total  number  of  in 
sure  (1  sending  contributions  was  estimated  at  1.(i22,000  [)ersons.  The 
percentage  of  cards  exchanged  the  same  year  was  but  one  tifth  of 
those  having  taken  out  cards,  while  the  total  number  of  those  who 
became  entitled  to  their  old  age  lauisbin  that  same  year  was  71, -100. 
Tn  1922,  the  last  year  for  which  ligui'cs  are  avadable,  only  1,S1.),00“I 
were  actually  ])urcliasing  stannis  for  old  age  insurancm  Tn  1921, 
the  total  number  of  insured  who  retiiaal  on  their  old  age*  ]iensi'ons 
was  85,037  and  in  1922,  it  was  00,590.  From  1911  to  1922,  the  total 
number  of  insured  who  retired  on  old  age  ^lensions  aniounte<l  to 
1,825,1.54. 

The  wide  discre])ancy  between  the  number  registered  as  liable  to 
compulsory  insui-ance  and  the  number  actually  ])aying  contribu- 
tions as  shown  Ity  the  ])roceeds  of  tlu*  sale  of  stamps  throughout  the 
history  of  the  fund  is  vividly  shown  in  tlu'  following  table': 


^^International  Lalior  Review,  April,  1021,  p.  82,  Geneva. 
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Year 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1914 
1915"^ 
1916” 
1917” 
1918” 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
]923 


Xumber  Registered  ?s'uml)er  making  contribu- 


tor Compulsory  tions  as  shown  by  the 
Insurance  sale  of  stamps 

5y^33,630 1,674,0100 

6,713,526 2,930,000 

7,077,350 3,035,000 

7,013,459 2,535,000  1st  semester 

1,105,000  2nd  semester 

6,127,821 1,280,000 

. 6,074,573 1,592,000 

6,567,992 1,745,000 

, 6,887,499 1,622,000 

7,635,307 1,644,000 

7,849,348 1,801,000 

7,966,669 1,939,000 

7,963,399 1,815,0002® 

7,415,651 


MINERS’  PENSIONS 


As  already  mentioned,  the  Hist  disability  and  old  age  pension  law 
for  miners  was  inaugurated  as  early  as  1894.  This  law  was  made 
compuLsory  and  provided  for  contril)ut  ions  from  both  employers  and 
miners  of  2 ]>er  cent  of  their  wages.  Althougli  private  old  age  pen- 
sion plans  existed  almost  everywhere  in  the  mining  industry  at  that 
time,  the  failure  of  some  of  the  ]»i-ivate  pension  plans  forced  the 
government  to  j)rotect  the  mimu's  against  such  exigencies.  Pensions 
under  the  law  could  begin  at  55  years  of  age.  The  funds  were  kept 
in  the  government  old  age  pension  fund. 

An  autonomous  Pension  for  Miners  was  established  by  the  law  of 
June,  1914.  The  separate  pension  fund  was  a result  of  the  miners’ 
demands  who  claimed  that  owing  to  the  higher  rates  of  mortality 
among  their  members,  a higher  rate  of  interest  should  be  paid  ou 
their  contributions  tlian  was  paid  them  by  the  National  Fund.  This 
law  was  modified  several  times  since  by  amendments  adopted  in  1919, 
1920,  1923,  1925  and  1926.  As  the  law  stands  today,  miners  who 
had  worked  30  years  in  French  mines  have  a right  to  a State  grant 
of  100  frs.  a ,year  and  an  extra  bonus  from  their  own  fund  })ropor- 
tional  to  the  number  of  years  spent  in  service.  In  case  of  incapacity 
they  are  entitled  to  a pension  regardless  of  age.  By  an  amendment 
adopted  in  August,  1926,  llie  contributions  from  employers  and  work- 
ers amount  to  9 per  cent  of  wages  divided  equally,  of  which  2 per 
cent  of  the  wages  of  those  under  30  years  of  age  and  3 ])er  cent  wages 
for  those  over  30  years  of  age  go  for  old  age.  The  age  of  retirement 
remains  the  same.  Miners’  wives  may  take  out  voluntary  insurance. 


2 ’Excluding  the  inraded  Departments. 

2*FigiirPs  taken  from  “Report  .sur  I'anplication  des  Eetraites  Ouvriers  et  Raysannes”,  1922, 
Paris,  and  “Bulletin  du  iMinlstere  du  Trayail,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  1,  1924,  Paris. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

The  separate  Miners'  Pension  Fnnd  is  administered  1)V  a board 
of  IS  members.  6 of  wliom  are  eleeted  by  the  miners  themselves,  ti 
by  the  employers  and  G representing  tlie  government. 

SPECIAL  FUND 

The  law  of  June  1014  also  provided  for  a special  fnnd  as  i)art  of 
the  antonomons  ^Miners'  Fnnd.  According  to  the  amendnnmt  of 
Angnst  11,  192G,  the  sjiecial  fnnd  draws  its  income  from  equal  con- 
tributions of  employers  and  workers  amounting  together  to  0 per 
cent  of  wages  for  the  Avorkers  less  than  30  years  of  age  and  7 per 
cent  of  wages  for  the  workers  over  30  years  of  age.  The  State  con- 
tribution is  set  at  1 per  cent  of  Avages.  The  lioard  of  Directors  of 
the  Fund  may  increase  if  necessary  the  contril)utions  from  both  em- 
ployer and  workers  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  1 per  cent  of  Avages. 

The  objects  of  the  special  fund  are  as  folloAvs : 

(11  To  supplement  up  to  3.000  frs.  the  pension  of  miners  and 
salaried  employees  after  30  years  service  Avho  retire  at  55  years  of 
age.  For  each  year  of  service  over  30,  30  frs.  additional  are  granted. 

(21  To  supidement  the  pension  of  those  who  have  at  least  15 
years  of  service  up  to  at  least  000  frs.  and  up  to  2.080  frs.  after  29 
years’  seiwice. 

(31  To  help  pay  monthly  allowances  in  ca‘^e  of  temiiorary  disabil- 
ity. 

(41  To  increase  the  annual  invalidity  pensions  up  to  a maximum 
of  2.100  frs.  a year. 

(51  To  supplement  the  AvidoAvs’  pension  up  to  an  amount  equal 
to  half  of  the  pension  her  husband  Avould  have  been  entitled  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

(01  To  pay  orphans  or  children  of  those  in  recei])t  of  an  invali- 
dity pension  a monthly  alloAvance  of  30  frs.  p(*r  child  and  00  frs.  per 
orphan  of  both  father  and  mother. 

THE  NEW  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  PLAN 

As  Ave  have  seen,  the  existing  old  age  pension  legislation  in  France 
is  entirely  inadeqiiate.  Even  if  the  biAvs  were  enforced  pro]ierly 
their  inherent  limitations  Avould  give  but  veiw  little  satisfaction. 
Economic  conditions  have  greatly  changed  since  these  laAvs  AA'ere  ])ut 
into  operation.  OAving  to  the  fall  of  the  franc,  the  State  grant 
becomes  a negligible  sum  and" the  pension  itself  a very  meager  alloAV- 
ance.  The  need  of  a more  complete  and  more  suitabb»  scheme  of 
protection  for  the  working  classes  AA’as  felt  evervAvhere  and  has  lieen 
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agitated  for  many  years.  Alsace-Lorraine  was  already  under  the 
coini  reliensiye  (lerman  S(jcial  Insurance  system,  Aylien  it  became  part 
of  Fi  ance  a.fter  the  treaty  of  A’ersaiiles.  The  Herman  plan  has  been 
retained  in  tln\se  ]»royinces  and  this  fact,  it  is  claimed,  points  the 
Avay  to  a more  comjn-ehensiyi^  scheme  of  social  legislation  for  the 
whole  of  France.  To  meet  tb.e  changed  conditions,  a new  project  of 
social  insniance,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  tlTe  (lerman  scheme, 
is  now  being  considered.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  March  1921,  reported  out  in  danuaiw  1922  and  passed  by 
the  (’handier  on  April  8,  1924. 

Tlu'  i>bm  jn-oyides  for  tlie  establisliment  of  a comi>rehensiye  system 
of  insurance'  wliich  is  to  include  old  age,  sickness,  disability,  mater- 
nily,  deetih  I ene  tils  anel  fanrly  grants.  The  neAV  law  Ayould  establish 
both  e-omjnilsen-y  and  yediintaiy  insurance.  Coinjiulsory  insurance 
wenild  ait])ly  to  ed!  salarieel  eir  Ayage-wen-ker.s  eif  both  sexes  Ayhose 
salai-y  oi-  Ayages  do  ne>t  exce  eel  10, (’00  frs.  a year  plus  2,000  frs.  addi- 
tiemal  ])e>r  eliilel.  ^"olnntary  insui-ance  Ayeinld  apply  tei  farmers,  art- 
isans. small  e niployrrs  Ayliose'  ine'ome  does  not  exceed  10,000  frs.  a year 
anel  also  to  Ayiyes  eif  insured.  The  ueAy  hiAy  continues  to  exempt  ciyil 
seiwants,  ele‘]iartmenital  ;tml  communal  emiployees,  railroad  AAmrkers, 
miners,  ami  all  those*  Ayhei  are  already  ceiyered  by  special  legislation. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

As  under  the  (le'iinan  laAC  the  insureel  are  diyieled  into  (i  classes 
in  acean-elanee  AA  ith  tliei]'  .salary  eir  Acage.  Fnlike  the  German  plan, 
Ihe*  Freneh  ]dan  ]ti-oyieles  that  e eentributieens  fieem  the  insured  are  to 
be*  sti'aight  ]!e'r  cent  of  the  ii-  salai  ies.  Fmpleeyers  are  to  contribute 

addiliomil  jrcr  e-e'ut  eef  the*  Ayages  eef  e*ae-h  eef  their  Ayorkers.  Those 

A(dunt;u-ily  insure'el  ]iay  both  ceentributiems  themselyes.  Wiyes  of 
insui-eel  ;ire  tee  par  a flal  sum  of  10  frs.  ;i  me)uth. 

BENEFITS 

d he  fe)lle)Aving  benefits  ;ire  jeroyieled  uneler  the  neAV  laAy : 

S;ckne*ss  and  imalidity:  For  the  first  0 months  of  sickness  anel 
elu]-ing  the  liye*  I'olleeAying  years  in  case  of  ine-apacity,  the  insureel  are 
entitled  to  meelical  and  surgical  atteneTane-e,  me  elicine,  mcMical  treat- 
ment in  a ciiratiye' establishment : in  case  eef  incapacity  of  00  pe^'* 
cent  of  their  capacities,  the  daily  albewances  range  freem  1 frc.  75  a 
day  for  the  first  class  to  12  fr.s.  for  the  0th  class.  After  0 meenths  of 
sie-kness,  a monthly  gi-ant  ranging  from  45  frs.  for  the  first  class  to 
250  frs.  for  the  sixth  class  is  alleeAyed.  After  5 years,  the  insured' 
are  entitleel  to  an  imalidity  pension  ranging  from  500  frs.  to  3,000 
frs.  a year.  Tliis  iiensben  yaries  in  accordance  Ayith  the  deygree  of 
incapacity.  These  benefits  are  also  to  be  extended  in  case  of  preyen- 
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tive  treatment.  In  case  of  treatment  in  a curative  establishment 
the  daily  or  monthly  allowam-es  will  he  reduced  by  two-thirds:  a 
reduction  of  only  one-third  is  made  for  liciudiciaries  wlio  support  a 
family.  The  disability  pension  lasts  rill  the  beneficiary  is  entitled 
to  his  old  age  {tension. 

Maternity  llenetits:  At  the  biidh  of  a child,  insured  women  are 

entitled  to  the  same  benelits  as  {trovided  Ity  sickness  insui’ance:  if 
they  are  nursing  the  baby  themselyes  an  extra  allowance  amounting 
to  four  times  the  daily  sickness  benefit  is  allowed. 

Death  Benefits:  Ujton  the  death  of  an  insured  |)erson  his  family 

is  entitled  to  death  benefit  ranging  from  175  frs.  for  the  first  class  to 
1200  frs.  for  the  sixth  class.  The  {lension  and  death  allowances  are 
increased  by  100  frs.  ])er  child. 

Family  Benefit:  Wives  of  iusi;ied  jiersoiis  and  diildrin  below  10 

are  entitled  to  medical' attendance  and  medicines:  wives  of  insureil 
are  also  entitled  to  mediciiK'  and  treatment  in  case  of  child  bii  th. 

Old  Age:  The  old  age  jiension  ranges  fi'om  500  frs.  to  :k000  frs. 

a year  and  is  to  commence  at  00  years  of  age  after  30  yearly  contri- 
butions. ITnsions  can  be  antici{iated  at  55  years  of  age  or  ])ostponed 
till  05  and  would  vary  accordingly.  The  insured  who  are  over  30 
3’ears  of  age  when  the  law  begins  to  be  ajtplied  would  receive  a i»ension 
])ro{)ortiona.te  to  their  contributions,  with  a minimum  of  500  fi-s.  The 
insured  would  not  by  the  new  law  be  deju-ived  of  the  {tension  he  is 
entitled  to  under  the  existing  Workci’s'  and  Feasants'  Law.  Tf  the 
insured  so  desires  he  may  sjtet  ify  that  after  his  d(‘ath,  his  wife.  u{)on 
attaining  55  years  of  age,  mav  i-eceive  one-half  of  his  {lension. 

SENATE  COMMISSION  INCLUDES  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

When  the  hill  reached  the  Freindi  Fenale,  a Wenatoriiil  commission 
a{){)ointed  to  examine  the  hill  suggested  a numbi  !•  of  mudifications, 
chief  among  which  is  the  inclusion  in  the  {ti'ojected  law  of  unem])loy- 
ment  insurance.  According  to  this  commission,  the  coiitributioTis 
from  both  workers  and  employers  would  still  remain  at  10  per  cent  of 
wages  and  salaries,  but  1 jier  cent  of  the.-e  conlributions  would  be 
given  over  s{)ecifically  to  uneni{)loyment  insurance.  De]>artments. 
towns,  communes,  would  {rndicij'nte  in  the  unenudoynruit  insurance 
u{)  to  25  })er  cent  of  the  cost.  The  unem{)loyment  beTieflts  would 
amount  to  -1C  j(er  cent  of  wages  aftei-  8 days  of  uneniiiloynu'ut  fu)'  (iO 
days  a year,  {ilus  5C  ceTitimes  { ei-  day  foi-  the  wife  a.nd  ] ei-  (diild,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  50  ])cr  cent  of  wages. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  TFIE  NEW  PLAN 

Tt  is  estimated  that  the  Tuniiber  of  ])?rsons  that  would  dire  ctly 
covered  by  com])ulsory  insurance  under  the  new  law  Avould  l e around 
8,000,000  and  that  13,000,000  persons,  about  one-thii-d  of  the  French 
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population,  would  be  lieneiited  by  the  new  law.  AcSuaries  do  not 
quite  agree  as  to  the  total  cost  of  the  plan.  Itoiighly,  the  State  is 
expected  to  spend  ai(nmd  300  and  32.")  millions  francs  for  the  first  five 
yeai'S,  between  470  and  -ISO  millions  frs.  from  the  sixth  to  tlie  thirty- 
eighth  yeai-s  and  these  sums  would  decrease  to  400  millions  after  the 
forty-fifth  yeai'.  If  the  Stale  expenditures  on  existing  legislation  are 
to  be  deducted  fi'om  this  total,  the  additional  costs  would  amount  to 
too  millions  frs.  for  the  first  five  years,  from  228  millions  to  2,75 
millions  from  tlie  sixth  to  the  thirty-eight h year  aiul  would  decrease 
to  150  millions  fis.  after  the  forty-fifth  year.-®  (1)  The  net  costs  of 
the  ncAv  plan  would  be  further  reduced  if  the  present  expenditures  of 
the  departments,  towns  communes,  which  would  be  cemsideraWy 
reduced  Isy  the  conteanplated  law,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Henatorial  commission  that  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  the  compulsorily  insured  would  amount  to  about  47,200,- 
000,000  frs.  a year ; the  contributions  would  therefore  amount  to 
4,720,000,000  frs.  a year. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  NEW  LAW 

While  the  Senate  has  as  yet  not  ado])ted  the  new  law,  all  signs 
indicate'  that  it  Avill  be  ])ut  into  opei-ation  in  the  near  future.  There 
is  littb*  o]iposition  in  France  to  the  ]!riucii)les  of  the  hnv.  All  the 
objections  so  far  made  ai  e largely  on  the  grounds  that  present  econ- 
omic and  tiuanci:!l  conditions  of  the  country  do  not  permit  such  a 
conqirehensive  undertaking.  Some  industi-ial  interests  declare  that 
ihe  pro])osed  system  would  la,v  heavy  additional  burdens  on  commerce 
and  industry  which  are  all  readiv  weighted  down  by  taxation.  The 
French  lab'or  giou|  s have  been  steadily  at  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
new  law.  An  iid-:ling  of  the  sentiment  of  some  of  the  business  groups 
of  Frame  in  regard  to  the  new  law  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  iMarseilles.  Tn  a resolu- 
tion adojited  Isy  ties  Cliamlu'r  it  is  stated: 

“The  Social  Insuiauce  Bill  will  give  rise  to  many  criticisms  and 
many  ]>rotests.  We  do  not  pretend  to  consider  it  ])erfect,  but,  such  as 
it  is,  it  gives  the  worker  a guarantee  for  the  future,  and  enables  him 
to  work  Avithout  fear  of  want  in  case  of  illne,‘-'s,  and  to  see  his  family 
increase  Avitliout  anxiety  as  to  the  increased  financial  responsibilities 
invc)lved. 

“In  our  opinion  the  contribution  of  10  per  cent  Avill  not  affect  our 
commerce  and  Industry.  A burden  Avhich  has  not  prevented  and  which 
does  not  pi'cvent  the  prosperity  of  German  industry  and  commerce 
cannot  be  a hindrance  to  the  gi'OAA’th  of  French  industry  and  commerce, 
especially  as  the  Act  Avill  not  be  applied  for  seA'eral  years,  and  mean- 
Avhile  the  industrial  and  commercial  crisis  Avill  have  come  to  an  end. 

Preris’ons  Statistiques  et  fiiiancieres  des  Assui*ances  Sociales,  J.  Ferdinand  Drey- 
fus, 1923,  Paris. 
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“The  Marseilles  Chamber  (jf  Commerce  cannot  bnt  desire  the  re- 
alization of  this  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace,  to 
which  it  gives  its  full  support.” 

In  Sept.  192<).  the  French  Xational  Congress  of  Mutual  Ilenefit 
Societies  also  endorsed  the  main  provisions  of  the  law  and  urged  its 
speedy  i)assage  by  I’ai  liameiit. 


GERMANY 

(lerniany  was  the  ])ioneer  iu  tlie  held  of  social  insurance.  Its  insur- 
ance system  still  remains  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  iu- 
(lusive  plans  altliough  more  than  any  other  existing  system  it  has 
suffered  through  tlie  war  and  currency  deflation.  Insurance  against 
old  age  and  invalidity  was  first  established  in  Germany  in  1889.  The 
original  small  benefits  pro\'ided  were  somewhat  increased  by  an 
amendment  in  1899.  In  1911,  the  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance 
plans  were  consolidated  under  a single  code  of  Federal  insm*ance  pro- 
viding against  accidents,  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age  and  death.  Since 
that  time  the  insurance  system  has  been  extended  to  cover  the  risk  of 
unemployment  and  special  insurance  institutions  were  established  for 
non-manual  workers  and  miners.  Tim  entire  .system  was  re-coditied 
under  tlie  new  Federal  Insurance  ('ode  of  Frcember  l.b,  1921.  T>ue 
to  tlie  unsettled  economic  conddions  of  the  couiifry  and  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  insurance  institutions  considerable  changes  have 
been  made  since  the  ado]dion  of  the  new  Code  while  a number  of  re- 
visions are  still  contemplated.  For  a time,  it  seemed,  that  the  enor- 
mous depreciation  of  German  currency  resulting  in  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  built-up  reserves  would  have  a most  disastrous  ef- 
fect upon  its  entire  social  insurance  system.  Since  the  stabilization 
of  the  German  mark,  however,  the  institutions  have  begun  to  build 
up  a new  and,  although  the  tiresent  burden  upon  the  entire  economic 
structure  is  quite  heavy  and  op]iressive,  the  prospects  of  the  social 
insurance  system  are  not  at  all  discouraging. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  GERMAN  OLD  AGE  AND  INVALIDITY 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

Fnder  the  present  law  the  following  classes  of  jiersous  are  subject  to 
compulsory  insurance  against  invalidity  and  old  age,  and  on  behalf  of 
Iheir  survivors.  (I)  'Workmen,  journeymen,  domestic  sei'vaiits,  home- 
workers; the  crews  of  German  shi]>s,  wliethcr  sea  going  or  iulamU 
exce]it  certain  classes  of  jiersons  in  the  ujiper  ranks  who  ai-e  covered 
by  non-manual  Avorker.s’  insurance.  (2)  Helpers  and  apprentices,  even 
if  unpaid,  who  are  not  covered  by  non-manual  workers’  insurance. 
The  Minister  of  labor  in  agreement  with  the  Federal  council  may  also 
make  insurance  compulsory  for  persons  engaged  in  businesses  for 
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tlieniKclves,  or  those  employing  not  more  than  one  person  subject  to 
(•omj>nlsory  insurance  and  for  all  licnie  workers.  Exemjit  from  insur- 
ance ai-e  jmhlic  service  employees,  teachers,  and  the  like  who  are 
already  provided  t)y  pensions,  soldiers,  students,  etc.  In  the  middle 
of  !!)::.■),  the  nmnhc'r  of  ^^■orkeI■s  insured  under  this  law  against  in- 
validity’, old  age  and  death  was  1T,2(H1,000.'^" 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  insurance  funds  are  made  up  from  three  sources;  (1)  contribu- 
tions of  insured  persons;  (2)  contributions  of  employers;  (3)  sub- 
sidies grante;!  l,y  the  Federal  Uoveiment. 

hhe  contrilnitions  of  the  employers  and  the  insured  are  equal  but 
u.nFke  tlie  methods  followed  in  the  French  i^ystem  and  in  the  new 
liingiish  ]dan  tiiey  ao'e  r.ot  uniform  f(;r  all  wo]-k(  rs  but  ai-e  graded  in 
accordance  with  tin*  wages  earned.  I’ecan.se  of  the  unsettled  war 
conditions  and  tin*  decline*  of  the  German  currency  the  actual  wage 
(dassilications  ami  amounts  of  contributions  have  been  changed  a 
num’  (*r  of  t ines  durmg  the  last  live  years.  Under  the  codei  of  1911, 
the  insurc’d  were  divided  into  live  wage  classes  ranging  from  those 
earning  .‘’.'ll!  nrirks'^  a year  in  the  lirst  class  to  those  with  incomes  of 
over  1,1. lO  marks  a year  in  the  lifth  class.  The  ( ontriliutio-ns  then 
varied  from  Id  plennigs  for  the  lowest  class  to  18  pfennigs  for  tbte 
high;  st.  Because  of  the  reduction  of  the  age  limit  in  1910,  the 
contribution  ; were  somewhat  raised  that  year.  They  were  raised 
again  in  1929  as  a result  of  the  decline  (;f  the  mark.  In  1921,  tFa 
classes  Wire  divided  into  eight  and  the  contributions  raised  again. 
Win*!!  tin*  mark  started  falling  to  its  biwest  dejiths,  legislation  could 
not  kcp])  u])  with  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  currency  with  the 
result  that  all  the  built  up  reserves  were  prcp-tically  wi]>ed  out. 
Since  the  stabilizatioir  of  the  mark  an  order  of  April  16,  1924  re-estab- 
lished tin*  live  wage  giarups  and  set  the  weekly  contributions  fcT  the 
lirst  edas:?  i.  e.  those  earning  a weudily  wage  not  c*xceeding  ten  marks, 
at  20  ])f(*nirgs  and  for  the  liflh' class,  those  who  earned  a weekly 
wage  over  2.")  marks,  at  one  mark.  An  amendment  adopted  on  Sep- 
t(  ml'.er  28.  1925  again  changed  the  classes  into  six  and  set  the  con- 


tributions as  follows: 

Weekly 

contribution 

(marks) 

Wage  class  1 tup  to  6 marks)  0.25 

Wage  class  2 (over  6 to  12  marks)  .50 

Wage  class  3 (over  12  to  18  marks)  .70 

Wage  class  4 (over  18  to  24  marks) 1.00 

Wage  class  5 (over  24  to  30  marks)  1.20 

Wage  class  6 (over  30  marks)  1.40 


3 “Industrial  and  Lahor  Information,  May  lf)26.  n.  166.  International  Lalxir  Office,  Geneva. 
“’Mark  at  par  23.8  cents,  Pfennig  is  one-hundredth  part  of  a mark. 
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The  extent  of  the  increase  in  these  contributions  may  be  better  visu- 
alized by  the  fact  that  wliile  in  191d  the  avera^'e  contril)ntion 
amonnted  to  2.2  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid,  it  a]iproxiinated  4 to  5 per 
cent  in  1925.  What  these  increases  mean  to  the  insurance  funds  is 
sliown  by  the  fact  that  while  in  1913  the  total  contributions  amovinted 
to  290,000,000  marks  from  814,000,000  contributory  weeks,  the  revenue 
from  012,000,000  contril)utory  weeks  in  4024  amounted  to  3(i0,000,000 
marks.  Tlie  increased  contributioirin  1425  resulted  in  a tcjtal  I'eveuue 
of  525,000,000  marks  for  tiiat  year.  The  higher  contributions  place 
a rather  heavy  burden  upon  both  emjdoyers  and  em])loyees.  But  this 
is  a result  of  tlie  (lisai)pearance  of  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  in- 
surance institutions  through  the  cnri'cucy  deflation.  Br(“S(*nt  contri- 
butions are  used  rather  to  meet  tlie  cost  of  old  age  ])ensions  tlian  to 
assure  tuture  jtensions  foi-  the  jirescnt  contributors. 

THE  STATE  SUBSIDY 

Tlie  subsidy  jiaid  Iby  the  State,  as  provided  liy  the  1924  code, 
amounts  to  48  marks  a year  for  each  invalidity  pension  or  widow’s  pen- 
sion and  to  24  marks  a year  for  each  orjdian’s  pension.  An  amendment 
of  54arch  23,  1925  increased  the  ap]iropriations  ma-le  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  disablement  and  old  age  ]fensions  to  72  marks.  As 
against  a Federal  snlsidy  to  tliis  insurance  fund  of  58,500,000  marks 
in  1913,  the  Federal  subsidy  in  1024  amounted  to  alsout  1 00.000, OOF 
marks  and  to  155,000,000  marks  in  1925. 

BENEFITS 

Idle  German  insurance  law  prmddes  the  following  liemdits  for  tin* 
above  contributions: 

1.  Invalidity  ];ension — This  ]>ension  is  granted  ri'gardless  of  age 
to  every  insured  jierson  who.  iii  conse(|uence  of  , a disealse  or  injury, 
suffers  from  jiermauent  invalidity.  An  insured  ]ierson  who  does  not 
suffer  from  permanent  invalidity  but  who  has  l een  iucapacitated  for 
work  during  20>  consecutive  Aveeks,  or  is  incapacitated  at  the  time 
when  the  cash  sickness  lienefit  ceases  to  lie  jiaid  to  him.  receives  the 
invalidity  jiension  for  the  further  duration  of  this  incapacity.  A per- 
son is  consiihuaul  an  invalid  who  is  m»  loriier  in  a • ( udiFcu  to  earn 
one-third  of  that  amount  which  ]iersons  ]ihysically  and  mentally 
sound,  of  the  same  kind,  and  Avith  similar  education  an*  accustomed 
to  earn  by  their  Avork  in  the  same  locality. 

2.  Old  Age  Bensiou — This  iiension  Avas  grnu1(*d  no  to  101  (i  (>n  at- 
laining  the  age  of  70:  since  that  time  the  age  limit  has  be'Ui  loAvere<l 
to  t>5  years. 

3.  Survivors'  T’ension — This  gi-ant  consists  of:  (a)  A AvidoAvlA 
pension  to  Avlnch  a AvidoAv  avIio  is  a T>ermaucnt  invalid  is  entitled  on 
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the  death  of  her  insured  husband,  (h)  A widow's  sic-kuess  pension 
to  whieli  a widow  is  entitled  for  the  further  period  of  her  incapacity 
wiio,  without  suffering  from  ijermanent  invalidity,  has  been  incapaci- 
tated for  work  during  20  consecutive  weeks  or  is  incapacitated  at 
the  time  wlien  tlie  cash  sickness  henetit  ceases  to  be  paid  to  her.  ,(c) 
An  orplian’s  pension  which  is  awarded  on  the  death  of  an  insured 
fatlier  to  Ids  legitimate  children  under  the  age  of  18  and  at  the  death 
of  an  insured  motlier  to  her  children  under  the  age  of  18  who  arle 
fatherless,  (d)  Invalid  widowier’s  pension.  On  the  death  of  an  in- 
sured woman  whose  husband  is  incapable  of  work  and  who  was  the 
principal  bi-ead  winner  of  the  family,  her  legitimate  children  under 
the  age  of  18  ai’e  entitled  to  an  orphan’s  jiension  and  the  husband  to 
a widowei-’s  lumsion  as  long  as  they  are  necessitous. 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS 

In  the  middle  of  1925,  the  29  territorial  institutions  were  paying 
1, (100,000  iiivalidity  and  old  age  pensions  and  1,500,000  survivors’ 
l)ensions,  making  a total  jOf  3,100,000  pensions.  In  1913,  the  total 
number  was  but  1,100,000.  The  large  increase  is  explained  by  the 
lowering  of  the  age  for  old  age  pensions  from  70  to  65  and  to  the 
increased  number  of  survivors  in  conse((uence  of  the  war. 

CURATIVE  BENEFITS 

In  addition  to  the  jiayment  of  cash  l)enetits,  the  insurance  system 
provides  further  for  a series  of  benctits  in  kind.  The  insurance  insti- 
tutions ai'e  authorized  to  furnish  curative  treatment  with  the  object 
of  ])reventing  invalidity  which  might  result  from  the  illness  of  an 
insur(‘d  juu-son  or  widow.  The  insurance  institutions  may  order  flie 
transfer  of  a sick  ])crson  to  a hospital  or  convalescent  home.  A chain 
of  sanitoria  are  maintained  for  this  purpose.  At  the  end  of  1922, 
they  owiK'd  107  curative  and  convalescent  homes  with  13,000  he(bS'. 
It  was  claimed  that  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated  were  discharged 
as  cured.  In  order  to  improve  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  in- 
sured persons,  the  social  insui-ance  institutes  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  er<‘Cted  model  d\\'ellings  for  workmen,  as  well  as  convalescent 
homes,  ]t(>o]de's  baths,  labor  colonies,  etc.  The  insui-ance  institutes 
claimed  that  this  has  resulted  in  a considerable  reduction  in  the  death 
rate  and  sickness  rate  in  Germany.  During  the  whole  duration  of 
the  treatment,  the  near  i-elatives  of  the  insured  who  were  dependent 
upon  him  receive  house  money  equal  to  one-quarte]*  of  the  wage!  o.fj 
unskilled  adult  workers.  An  act  passed  on  July  28,  1925  endeavors 
to  make  ])reventive  care  one  of  the  princip)al  activities  of  the  in- 
validity insurance  institutes,  the  intention  being  that  they  shall  foster 
measures  against  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  cancer,  alcoholism, 
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etc.  This  task  is  considered  of  even  greater  importance  for  the  fntnre 
than  the  pension  activities. 

These  various  insniamce  lienelits  can  only  hc'  grantc'd  to  insured 
persons  after  the  completion  of  a miniinnm  period  of  insurance  as 
follows:  for  invalidity  pension,  200  contrilmtion  weeks,  if  at  least 
100  of  these  have  been  paid  under  compulsory  insurance,  and  500 
contribution  weeks  in  other  cases.  Until  i922.‘  tlie  minimum  period 
in  the  case  of  an  old  age  pension  was  1200  conti  ihution  weeks. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION 

The  pension  amount  is  determined  through  (a)  a sum  j.rovided 
by  the  insurance  institution  in  the  form  of  a basic  amount  and  sup- 
plement; (b)  a tixed  subsidy  granted  by  the  federal  government. 
During  the  years  of  currency  deflation  these  rates  underwent  a num- 
l)er  of  raiml  changes.  At  the  present  time,  the  monthly  ]»ension  ]iaid 
by  the  insurance  institutions  consists  of  a basic  amount  of  14  marks, 
an  allowance  of  7..50  marks  for  each  child  under  IS  years  of  age,  and 
a supiilemental  amount  coi-responding  to  the  wage  class  to  wldcli  the 
insured  person  belongs  and  to  the  i)criod  for  which  he  has  be<m  in- 
sured.^ This  supplemental  amount  consists  of  20  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tributions made  since  January  1,  1925,  and  of  from  0.02  to  0.10  mark 
for  each  contribution  made  before  October  1.  1921.  in  th.e  wage  class- 
es 2 to  5;  the  period  of  currency  intlatiou  (October  1,  1921  to  January 
1,  1924)  being  left  out  of  consideration.  The  Federal  subsidy  after 
repeated  changes  has  finally  been  tixed  in  192.5  at  0 marks  per  month. 

The  lowest  invalidity  pension  amounts  now  to  20  marks  per  month 
the  average  pension  to  2.5  marks,  and  the  average  pension  of  industrial 
workers  to  30  marks.  Industrial  workers  now  receive  the  same  pen- 
sion which  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  no  war  currency  in- 
flation had  taken  place;  indeed,  the  new  cliildren’s  allowances  in- 
crease the  pension  beyond  that  amount.  The  total  disbursements  of 
the  insurance  institutions  (exclusive  of  the  Federal  subsidy)  for  iieii- 
smns  in  1924  amounted  to  310,000,000  marks.  The  total  cost  of  pen- 
•sions  in  192.5  was  approximately  520,000  000  marks.  The  surplus  of 
revenue  is  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  medical  assistance. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  tTerman  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  systmn  is  administ- 
ered by  territorial  and  s])ecial  “institutes’’  under  tlie  general  su].er- 
vision  of  the  central  insurance  office.  Insurance  institutions  are  es- 
tablished by  the  government  of  each  Confederated  Slate,  eitlier  by  the 
^hole  territory  of  the  state  or  for  unions  of  communes  or  for  otlier 
divisions  of  territoiy.  Several  Confederated  states  nmv  likewise  set 
lip  a common  insurance  institution,  so  likewise  may  several  portions 
of  the  territory  of  a Confederated  State,  or  several  unions  of  com- 
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immes.  Tlie  administration  is  in  the  liands  of  liighly  trained  experts. 
To  eaeli  insurance  oftice  are  attaclied  several  boards  of  arbitration 
which  adjudicate  cases  in  dispute.  These  consist  of  an  impartial 
cliaii'inau.  a secretary  and  two  re]u-esentatives  of  l)Oth  employers 
and  emjdoyees. 

Tlie  memb(u-ship  of  an  iTisuiance  institution  includes  all  persons 
subj(‘ct  to  com.pulsoiy  iustiiance  wlio  are  enpdoyed  within  its  arya 
and  who  arc*  not  (aimpulsorily  affiliated  to  a special  institution.  Be- 
sides thes(“  regular  iusui-aiice  institutions  tlie  German  law  provides 
for  the  creation  of  special  insurance  institutions.  Tlie  benefits  of  a 
si»ecial  institution  must  (be  at  least  eipiivalent  to  the  legal  ni’nimum 
benefits  of  an  ordinary  insurance  institution.  In  1018,  the  number 
of  ordinary  insurance  institutions  was  81.  and  that  of  special  insti- 
tutions was  10.  In  1921,  the  corres])onding  figures  were  29  and  8. 

For  the  jiurposi'  of  collecting  contributions  the  insurance  institu- 
tions issue  contribution  stanijis  marked  with  the  wage  class  to  which 
they  coires])oiid  and  with  their  value  in  money.  The  payment  of 
contributions  is  effected  by  affixing  conti'ibution  stamps  on  the  in- 
surance card  of  the  insured  person.  The  contributions  of  both  the 
( inployer  and  of  tlu'  iusunal  person  must  be  paid  in  by  the  employer 
in  whose  service  the  insured  iiersou  has  been  employed  during  the 
week,  but  the  employee’s  share  may  be  deducted  from  wages. 

SALARIED  EMPLOYEES’  INSURANCE 

The  Salaried  Employees  Insurance  Act  was  established  on  January 
1,  1913.  It  estalilished  comimlsory  insurance  against  invalidity,  old 
age  and  death  for  salaried  i iiijiloyecs  such  as  workers  in  managing 
]K)sitions,  works'  officials,  foreman,  office  employees,  members  of  the 
theatrical  ]irofessinn  and  musicians,  social  workers,  etc.,  whose  an- 
nual salary  does  not  exceed  5,000  marks.  This  has  recently  been 
raised  to  0.000  marks.  In  1925,  it  covered  2,200,000  persons  employed 
in  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  concerns. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Tender  this  insurance  system  the  contributions  are  paid  entirely  by 
the  employees  and  employers  with  no  state  subsidy.  Since  September 
1,  1925,  the  monthly  contributions  have  been  fixed  as  follows  for  the 
individual  salary  classes. 

^lonthly  Contidbntion,  (marks) 


Salary  class  A 150  marks  or  less)  2 

Salary  class  B (over  50  to  100  marks!  4 

Salary  class  C (over  100  to  200  marks)  8 

Salary  class  D (over  200  to  300  marks) 12 

Salary  class  E (over  300  to  400  marks)  10 

Salary  class  F (over  400  marks)  20 
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These  rates,  while  somewhat  liigher  1haii  those  in  1924,  are  lower 
than  the  rates  in  force  in  pre-war  times.  The  contrihntions  which 
are  paid  in  equal  ratio  hy  employers  ami  the  insured  amounted  to 
12y,(iOO,0(H)  marks  in  1921.  In  1925,  the  contributions  amounted  to 
176,090,000  marks. 

BENEFITS 

The  original  act  provided  a waiting  perioil  of  10  years  of  insurance 
for  old  age  and  live  years  of  insurance  for  invalidity  before  the 
jtayment  of  such  benelits.  Because  the  act  had  hardly  come  iutO' 
<»peration  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  and  l)ecause  of  the  waiting 
period  required,  this  branch  of  insurance  was  least  affected  by  the 
currency  fluctuations.  Nevertheless,  the  amotTut  of  pension  in  this  in- 
surance branch  also  was  changed  on  several  occasions.  Since  July 
1,  1925,  the  annual  basic  pension  remains  fixed  at  ISO  marks  per 
annum  to  which  is  addial  90  marks  for  each  child  and  15q>er  cent  of 
the  contributions  paid  prior  to  -lanuary  1,  1921.  The  average  pen- 
sion paid  to  commercial  emplotees  varies  Isetween  600  and  660  marks 
per  year  and  that  of  commercial  su])ervisors  between  720  and  780 
marks  per  year.  Due  to  the  10  year  waiting  iicriod  required  for  a 
retirement  pension  the  number  of  pensioners  is  still  rather  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  pensioners  under  the  invalidity  insurance,  but 
the  numiter  is  growing  rapidly  as  instanced  fi-om  tiie  fact  tliat 
while  the  total  number  of  retirement,  wi<loAvs’,  and  or])hans’  pensions 
in  1921  amounted  to  only  25.771,  ilie  total  number  of  ])ensioners  in- 
creased to  77,13.3  on  October  1,  1025  and  has  since  been  mounting  Ity 
1,600  2^ensioners  each  montli. 

Ever  since  its  inauguration  the  Salaried  Emjiloyees  Insurance  Fund 
lias  given  special  attention  to  preventive  medical  treatment.  In  1921, 
it  handled  24,000  curative  cases.  In  the  same  year  the  disbursements 
for jieiisions,  curative  treatment,  and  administration  totaled  30,000,- 
000  marks.  In  1925,  tliese  ex]tenditures  amiounted  to  67,000,00'0 
marks.  The  balance  goes  into  a reserve  wliich,  it  is  hoiied,  will  keep 
the  contributions  stable  in  sjiite  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  number 
of  beneficiaries. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  the  Salaried  Employees  Insurance  System 
is  carried. out  by  tlu'  Federal  Insurance  lustifutiou  for  Salaried  Enu 
])loyees  under  th(»  supervision  of  the  Fialeral  llinisfry  of  Labor. 
The  directorate  of  the  institution  consists  of  a president,  a vice-presi- 
ident  and  other  official  meinliers  together  with  three  laqiresentatives 
of  the  insured  persons  and  thi-ee  representatives  of  flic  enqdoyers. 
The  contributions  are  collected  in  fhe  same  mlanuer  as  under  the 
regular  insurance  system. 
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MINERS’  INSURANCE 

Miners'  insurance  against  illness,  invalidity  and  death  has  been 
in  existence  in  Germany  even  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  main 
workers’  insurance  plan.  But  until  1024  they  have  been  covered  by 
state  legislation  rather  than  by  Federal  insurance.  They  were  gen- 
erally carried  through  tlie  special  miners’  insurance  societies  which 
were  not  at  all  uniform  but  varied  in  the  different  states.  A strong 
demand  for  uniform  Federal  legislation  and  for  the  centralization 
of  the  miners  insurance  systems  as  well  as  for  universal  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  and  the  inclusion  of  old  age  pensions  was  de- 
manded by  the  miners’  unions  in  1919.  Separate  legislation  for  the 
miners  was  demanded  because  of  the  great  hazard  of  the  industry^ 
the  relatively  short  period  of  their  working  life  and  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  industry  in  Germany  as  well  as  by  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a force  of  skilled  workers  and  holding  them;.  As  a 
]'0sult,  an  order  of  June  23,  1928,  established  a miners’  insurance 
system  wdiich  went  into  elfect  on  January  1,  1924. 

BENEFITS 

Accordiug  to  the  Mining  Corporation  Act  of  July,  1926  which 
amended  tlie  law,  the  annual  invalidity  pension  is  set  at  168  mark's 
plus  72  marks  Federal  subsidy  for  a manual  worker  whof  is  over  65 
years  of  age;  or  if  before  that  age  he  had  lost  two-thirds'  of  his  earn- 
ing capacity,  after  iiaving  contributed  for  at  least  200  weeks.  Addi- 
tional benefits  are  20  per  cent  of  contributions  paid  previously  to 
January  1,  1924  and  90  marks  for  each  clrild  under  18  dependent 
upon  the  t)ensioned  person.  The  widow’s  pension,  including  the  in- 
crements is  tliree-fifths,  and  the  orjdian’s  pension  one-half  of  the 
basic  w'age  of  the  deceased.  The  widow’s  pension  is  increased  by  a 
Federal  subsidy  of  72  marks  and  tlie  orphan’s  pension  by  a similar 
subsidy  of  36  miarks. 

The  advantages  of  the  miners’  insurance  is  that  the  invalidity, 
widoAv’s  and  or])han’s  pension  are  higher  than  those  provided  by 
the  genei’al  social  insurance  scheme. 

Miners  who  liave  passed  65  years  of  age  or  wliose  earning  capacity 
is  reduced  by  more  than  50  per  cent  before  that  age  are  entitled  to 
a special  invalidity  pension.  So  ai’e  miners  over  50  years  of  age 
who  have  paid  300  miontlily  contributions  of  which  at  least  180  have 
been  paid  while  working  in  the  mines;  provided  that  they  do  not 
accept  remunerative  work  at  a rate  of  Avages  equivalent  to  that  re- 
ceived by  them  in  their  previous  occupation, 

The  basic  old  age  pension  is  168  marks  for  manual  Avorkers  and 
480  marks  for  salaried  employees  with  the  following  increments: 
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0.5  per  cent  for  the  first  GO  monthly  coiit'ribntions ; 1 per  cent  for  the 
next  GO  monthly  contributions ; 1.85  per  cent  for  the  next  180  contri- 
butions and  0.5  per  cent  for  the  balance. 

The  general  invalidity  pension  and  the  special  miner’s  pension 
cannot  be  received  at  the  same  time. 

The  original  law  provided  for  equal  contributions  between  the  em- 
ploj'ers  and  employees.  Under  the  amended  act  the  insured  bear 
three-fifths  and  the  employers  two-fifths  of  the  contributions  to- 
wards old  age  insurance  while  the  contributions  remain  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  general  invalidity  insurance.  Since  the  insured 
hear  three-fifths  of  the  cost  they  have  been  given  three-fifths  of  the 
seats  in  the  administrative  organs  of  this  insurance.®^ 

On  Ju>y  1,  1025,  the  jiensiou  fund  of  the  i^Iiners’  Insurance  As- 
sociation had  700,000  members,  50,000  of  whom  were  salaried  em- 
ployees. In  the  same  year  there  were  on  the  pension  roll  of  thb 
Association  95,000  miners  draAving  invalidity  pensions,  30,000  draw- 
ing old  age  pensions,  95,000  AvidoAvs  and  100,000  orphans  of  miners. 
In  1924,  the  total  revenues  of  all  the  insui’ance  funds  of  this  Insur- 
ance Association  amounted  to  208,300,000  marks.  The  disbursements 
the  same  year  amounted  to  180,800,000  marks,  leaving  a surplus  of 
87,500,000  marks.  During  1925,  the  revenues  of  the  Miners’  Insur- 
ance Association  from  contributions  amounted  to  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  the  Avagcs  paid  in  the  industry  during  the  year. 

VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

Voluntary  insurance  is  also  availalde  in  Germany  for  (1)  persons 
AV'ho  ha\'e  been  compulsorily  insured  for  at  least  six  months;  (2)  per- 
sons employing  not  more  than  three  non-manual  workers,  and,  (3)  per- 
sons earning  aboAm  a certain  amount  per  year.  The  insured  person, 
until  he  has  completed  his  25  years,  may  also  insure  himself  in  a sal- 
ary class  higher  than  that  to  Avhich  he  belongs,  by  paying  additional 
contributions.  As  has  l)een  the  experience  everyAvliere  else,  very  feAv 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  voluntary  insurance.  In  1919,  there 
Avere  only  93  voluntary  ad<litional  contributions  which  aA’eraged  1.7G 
marks  each. 

MEANING  OF  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

The  significance  of  tlie  entire  social  insurance  movement  in  Ger- 
miany  has  been  redefined  recently  by  the  German  Federal  Ministry 
of  Labor  in  a memorial  on  the  sul)ject  issued  late  in  1925.  The 
memorial  declares 

“The  conception  that  the  exi*enditures  for  social  insurance  rejA- 
resent  a buialen  does  not  do  justice  to  the  origin,  reason  for  and 
object  of  this  branch  of  insurance.  Social  insurance  combines  in 


3 -Industrial  and  I/ahor  Information  Nov.  1.  3020.  iip.  229-232. 
33Monthly  Labor  Rovie-w,  March,  192C,  p.  156. 
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itself — at  least  in  great  measure — the  former  legal  liability  of  em- 
ployers, the  workers’  own  provident  measures  aud  the  provident 
measures  of  ptil)lic  corporations.  It  represents  legal  compulsion  to 
save,  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  health  and  working  capacity 
of  tlie  insni-ed  population,  and  at  the  same  time  it  distributees  the 
risk  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  disaiinlity,  invalidity,  maternity, 
and  death.  AVithout  social  insurance  the  standard  of  living  of 
manual  workers  and  salaried  emjiloyees  is  endangered  at  its  very 
core.  Social  insurance  presupposes  a sound  economic  system,  but 
it  is  also  a precondition  for  economic  progress.’’ 

PREVENTING  DISMISSALS  OF  OLDER  AVORKERS 

llecause  the  economic  conditions  in  (termany  lead  to  the  dismissal 
of  many  older  workers,  a law  adopted  in  July,  1926,  provides  that 
all  salaried  em]doyees  witli  more  than  five  years  service  in  establish- 
ments emj)loying  at  least  tAvo  such  employees  may  be  dismissed  only 
on  three  months’  notice,  expiring  at  the  end  of  a calender  quartet’ 
of  a year.  After  eight  years’  service,  the  period  is  raised  to  4 months, 
the  ])eriod  is  raised  to  five  montlis  after  10  years’  sendee  and  6 
im^nths  after  12  years  service. 

RECIPROCITY  TREATY  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

A treaty  recently  concluded  l)edween  the  Federal  Labour  Ministry 
at  Berlin  and  the  Social  Admiinistration  Ministry  at  Vienna  deter- 
mines the  relations  of  (Tcrmanv  and  Austria  in  regard  to  Social 
Insurance. 

This  treaty  ])rovides  for  the  ecpiality  of  treatment  of  the  insured 
of  each  country  who,  when  the  pension  becomes  payable  go  from 
one  country  to  the  other:  and  also  ]»rovides  that  account  should  be 
taken  of  contributions  paid  in  either  country. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 

Next  to  Germany’s  program  of  social  insurance,  Great  Britain’s 
ramilied  social  insniauice  system  stands  out  today  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  thou)Ugh  going  of  all  nations.  Ihe  great  Imass  of' 
English  workers  are  now  protected  through  State  insurance  systems 
against  accident,  sickness,  unemployment,  old  age,  widowhood  and 
orphanhood.  That  the  two  leading  industrial  nations  in  Enropo 
should  both  adopt  the  most  comprehensive  systems  of  social  insur- 
ance is  signilicant  of  the  c'Jose  relationship  between  modern  econo- 
mic insecurity  and  the  industrial  development  of  a nation.  It  is  an 
indication  also  that  only  by  means  of  social  insurance  have  the-'Sfc 
industrial  nations  found  a method  of  coping  with  these  problems. 
Because  of  the  signilicant  history  and  development  of  the  various 
English  methods  of  providing  for  (he  aged,  the  story  of  the  British 
policy  towards  this  problem  is  of  special  interest  to  Americans  and 
is  therefore  presented  here  at  considerable  length. 

EARLY  CONDITIONS 

The  evils  that  were  connected  with  the  English  poor  law  system 
are  familiar  to  all  and  neenl  not  be  repeated  in  this  ^connection. 
Better  protection  against  the  misfortunes  of  old  age  have  been  de- 
manded in  England  for  many  years.  I’rovisions  on  the  part  of  the 
government  for  some  form  of  assistance  tor  the  aged  poor  have  been 
in  the  foreground  in  Great  Britain  for  more  than  two  generations. 
An  early  attempt — in  18G.j — to  encourage  voluntary  savings  by  the 
sale  of  government  annuities  through  the  Post  Ollices  brought  little 
success.  The  question  of  old  age  provisions  assumed  a detiuite  shape 
and  attracted  an  especially  gi'eat  deal  of  attention  in  the  early 
nineties  of  the  last  century  through  jMr.  Charles  Booth's  investiga- 
tions into  the  cause  of  pauperism  in  old  age.  A numlber  of  royal 
commissions  and  departmental  committees  to  investigate  and  to  con- 
sider alterations  in  the  sj^stem  of  English  Poor  Baw  Belief  were 
appointed  during  the  two  decades  that  elapsed  between  Booth’s  in- 
vestigations and  the  ado])tion  of  an  old  age  pension  plan.  The  delib- 
erations and  reports  of  these  commissions  and  departmental  commit- 
tees served  to  focus  puljlic  opinion  on  the  problem  of  the  aged  poor. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NON-CONTRIBUTORY  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

As  a result  of  all  this  agitation.  Prime  Minister  Asquith  announc- 
ed in  his  1908  budget  speech  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
begin  the  payment  of  straight  old  age  pensions  to  worth}’  aged.  His 
outline  of  the  plan  soon  became  law  in  the  shape  of  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions Act  of  1908.  This  Act  was  gradually  amended  in  1911,  1916, 
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1919  and  1924.  All  of  these  amendments  tended  to  libei-alize  tho 
original  provisions  though  the}’  retained  the  main  features  of  the 
first  Act. 

Provisions  of  The  Old  Age  I'ensions  Acts  19118  to  1924 

The  law  as  it  stood  in  1925  provided  a non-contrihutbry  sy;stem 
of  old  a.ge  pensions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  old  age  pension  under  the  law  a person  must  have  (1) 
reached  the  age  of  TO;  (2j  been  a British  subject  for  at  least  the 
past  10  years;  (3)  been  a resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  fopi*  a 
period,  in  the  \ case  of  natural-born  British  subjects,  of  at  least  12 
years  since  attaining  the  age  of  50,  and  in  the  caise  of  i naturalized 
British  subjects,  of  20  years  in  the  aggregate;  (4)  the  income  of  a 
pension  applicant  must  not  have  exceeded  £49  47s.  (xPb 

The  law  also  specified  that  previous  receipt  of  poor  relief  or  resi- 
deiu.‘e  in  a workhouse  does  not  disqualify;  but  the  receipt  of,  pooi' 
I'elief,  except  medical  aid,  after  the  granting  t)f  a pejision  disquali- 
fies the  pensioner  from  a further  pension.  Paupers  arriving  at  tlie 
age  of  70  might,  if  they  choose,  give  up  their  outdoor  relief  or  work- 
house  residence  and  receive  an  old  age  pension  instead.  The  act 
also  established  that  a pensioner  must  be  so  far  of  good  character, 
as  not  to  have  been  a prisoner  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  and 
not  to  have  habitually  failed  to  work  so  tliat  his  wife  and  children 
became  dependent  on  public  funds.  Habitual  drunkards,  persons 
actually  in  prison  or  under  detention  as  lunatics,  as  well  as  inmates 
of  institutions,  where  the  board  and  lodging  amounted  to  an  income 
above  the  pensionable  limit  were  disqualified  from  the  receipt  of  a 
pension.  ; ^ , 

PENSION  AMOUNTS 

Then  pension  amounts  varied  in  accordance  with  tlie  total  in- 
come of  the  pensioner.  Tlie  original  act  provided  a maximum  pen- 
sion amount  of  5s.  per  week.  This  was  increased  to  7s.  (id.  in  1917 
and  to  10s  in  1919.  The  pension  rates  allowed  in  1925  w’ere  as 
follows : 

Bate  of 
£ s d jiension 


When  the  yearly  income  did  not  exceed 26  5 0 10s. 

When  the  yearly  income  did  not  exceed  31  10  0 8s. 

When  the  yearly  income  did  not  exceed  36  15  0 6s. 

When  the  yearly  income  did  not  exceed  42  0 0 3s. 

When  the  yearly  income  did  not  exceed  47  5 0 2s. 

When  the  yearly  income  did  not  exceed  49  17  6 Is. 


s^Pound  at  par  $4.86;  shilling  at  par  24.3  cents;  penny  at  par  2.03  cents, 
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When  the  yearly  income  exceeded  £49  ITs.  (Id.  for  a single  person 
and  £99  15s.  Od.  for  a married  conple  no  ])ensions  Avere  granted. 


HOW  INCOMES  WERE  CALCULATED 

In  calculating  the  income  of  a ])ensioner  acconut  was  taken  of  the 
folloAving : 

(a)  The  yearly  value  of  investments  (e.g.,  houses  not  personally 
occupied)  and  other  ])i-operty  not  ];ersonaUy  used  or  enjoyed; 

(hj  (i'ash  income,  e.g.,  earnings  not  arising  from  investments  or 
(dher  ])i-operty; 

(c)  The  benelit  of  any  property  personally  nsed  or  enjoyed,  e.g., 
Ihe  benefit  derived  by  a daimant  who  lives  in  his  own  honse.  and 

(d)  Any  other  bemdit,  e.g.,  of  free  board  or  residence,  Avhich  a 
claimant  may  enjoy. 

The  ammidment  of  1921,  sponsored  by  the  Lalior  Govmmment  then 
in  power,  retained  the  jirovision  that  means  of  all  kinds  shall  ^be 
taken  into  account.  It  allowed,  hoAvever,  a deduction  not  exceeding 
£•39  from  such  part  of  a jierson's  total  means  as  is  not  derived  from 
(‘arnings.  In  the  case  of  a married  couple  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  the  deduction  alloAved  on  incomes  not  derived  from 
earnings  Avas  £78.  All  income  derived  from  jiersonal  earnings  Avere 
h'ft  for  d(Mluction  in  their  entirety  as  before.  This  meant  that  a 
married  coujile  inaA’'  luna*  had  an  income  of  £2. 10s.  a AA’eek  betAveen 
(hem  and  still  lie  entitled  to  an  old  age  jiension  of  ten  shillings  each 
a Aveek. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  MEANS  LIMIT 

The  means  qualification  required  in  the  jiension  laAV  became  the 
most  stormy  jietrel  throughout  the  history  of  the  English  Pensions 
Act.  Sti-ong  opposition  to  these  methods  of  determining  the  pen- 
sion amount  Avas  develojied  on  the  ground  that,  in  jiractiice,  thi's 
qualification,  it  Avas  ru-gued,  Avas  a ])emiTy  on  thrift  inasmuch  as 
any  income  derived,  from  savings,  relatives,  friendly  societies  or  in- 
surance AA'as  included  in  the  means  limit  and  resulted  in  a smatller 
piension  Avhich  really  meant  iniuishment  of  those  Avho  attempted  to 
accumulate  some  means  of  their  OAvn.  The  “inquisitions”  into  the 
apiflicant’s  affairs  necessitated  by  these  provisions  Avere  also  pe- 
sented  by  self-respecting  aged  a]Aplicants.  The  opponents  of  these 
requirements  finally  organized  a national  association  Avhich  became 
known  as  the  National  Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions  Avith  head- 
quarters at  XeAv  Castle  upon  Tyne.  The  aim  of  this  Conference 
Avas  to  abolish  the  income  deductions  and  to  eliminate  the  iuA'estiga- 
tions  into  the  applicant’s  affairs.  They  adA’oeated  a straight  uni- 
versal pension. 
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The  objectors  to  these  clauses  were  supported  eveu  by  the  official 
Departmental  Committee  on  Old  Age  Teusioiis  which  in  its  report 
of  191!)  declared:  “we  have  been  insistently  forced  to  advocate  that 
the  means  limit  he  abolished  altogether,  and  that  the  old  age  pen- 
sion be  given  to  all  citizens  at  the  age  of  7(1.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  no  otlier  course  will  remove  the  very  serious  objections  to  the 
present  system.”  The  actual  administration  of  these  limitations 
upon  incomes  of  applicants  was  also  found  too  cumbersome  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  of  tlie  9,-‘!7G  a])])eals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Pension  Committees  adjusted  in  tlie  liscal  year  ending  llarch 
31,  1925,  5b.T  per  cent  were  appeals  from  the  local  committees’'  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  tlie  applicant's  yearly  means. But  in  spite  of 
strong  demands  in  Parliament  l)y  memlters  of  the  other  parties  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  these  (pialitications  and  their  attendent 
injustices,  even  the  Labor  Covernmeut  in  1921  refused  to  abolish 
them  and  retained  the  main  features  of  the  law. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  sclieme  was  sliared 
between  central  and  local  authorities.  The  central  aufht.rity  charg- 
ed with  the  general  supervision  of  tlie  administration  of  the  scheme 
was  the  Treasury,  which  delegated  the  executive  work  to  ilie  Board 
of  Customs  and  Excise.  The  Minister  of  Health  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  in  Scotland  were  charged 
as  central  apjieal  aulhorities.  The  local  authoritie.'  v.'ere  the  local 
pension  committees,  who  were  to  consider  and  determine  in  the 
lir.st  instance  all  aj.plications  for  old  agi*  pensions  madi*  by  jiersons 
in  their  area.  In  1923-4,  there  were  1,998  such  committees  and  sub- 
committees in  (dreat  Britain,  whose  work  for  that  year  evas  estimat- 
ed to  cost  only  £55,009.®’  The  necessary  enrpiiries  into  the  means 
of  an  applicant  for  pension  are  made  by  the  local  excise  officers  who, 
in  their  capacity  of  pension  officers,  act  under  the  supervision  of 
the.  Board  of  Custom.s  and  Excise.  When  a ]iension  is  granted,  the 
jiensiouer  is  supjdied  with  a book  of  ])ension  orders  good  for  5*2 
weeks  which  he  can  cash  at  any  post  office  chosen  by  him. 

PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Under  an  Act  passed  in  August.  1920.  pimsions  cvere  allowed  do 
persons  “who  are  so  blind  as  to  hi*  unal  le  to  ] erferni  any  work  foir 
which  eyesight  is  cssentia.l".  The  conditions  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  old  age  pension  with  the  exception  that  jiensions  to  blind  are 
paid  after  the  age  of  59  insteitd  of  79.  and  a blind  ]:erson  if  a native 
British  subiect  must  have  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  at  least 
12  years  since  the  age  of  30  instead  of  since  the  age  of  50. 

^'^Sixth  Annu-dl  Report  of  the  Ministry'  of  PTealth,  1024-102."*.  p.  IIG,  London. 

Facts  and  Figures,  A'ational  Conference  and  Old  Age  Fensions.  p.  21. 
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STATISTICS  BEARING  UPON  THE  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

ACTS  1908  - 1924 

In  1924.  107, OGT  new  claims  for  old  age  pensions  were  received 
in  Great  Britain,  of  which  33,155  were  rejected.  During  the  same 
year  100,054  ])ensioners  died  leaving  a net  increase  during  that  year 
of  34,158  ])ensioners.  The  maxiininin  weekly  cost  of  an  cld  age 
])ension  in  1920  Avas  10s,  as  against  an  average  cost  of  £1  7s.  4d. 
the  cost  for  an  indoor  jaiipier  or  ap])roximately  one  half  the  insti- 
mtional  cost.  Of  the  91  (i, 771  pensioners  in  1924,  853,859,  or  about 
93  per  cent,  were  receiving  the  maximum  jiension  of  10s.  iveekly. 
On  June  30,  1025,  there  Avere  a total  of  1,009,539  pensioners  in  Great 
Britain.  Of  these  394,314  AA'cre  men  and  075  t22'5  Avere  Avomen.  In- 
cluded in  the  total  pensioners  AA'c-re  15,701  Hind  pwsons  under  70 
years  of  age.  The  pensioners  Avere  distril)uted  as  follloAvs:  England 
801,053:  Wales  54,578;  Scotland,  112,518;  Xorthern  Ireland  46, 790. 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  AND  AMOUNTS  SPENT  ANNUALLY 
UNDER  THE  BRITISH  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  ACT^" 


Number  of  Amount  spent 
Year  Pensioners  on  pensions 


1909  047.494  £ 2,020,395 

1910  099,352  8,468,128 

1911  907,401  9,683,442 

1912  942,160  11,714,434 

1913  967,921  12,138,108 

1914  984,131  12,375,561 

1915  987,238  12,560,565 

1916  978,112  12,606,678 

1917  947,780  13,732,207 

1918  943,077  10,961,018 

1919  920,198  17,728,000 

1920  957,915  19,110,000 

1921  1,002.343  21,092,000 

1922  1,029,367  21,940,000 

1923  895,924«  22,263,000 

1924  910,771  23,222,000 

1925  1,010,684  26,125,000 

1926  1,071,093  26,800,000 


ssniid,  pp.  20-21. 

3 9FigruTes  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  from  Quarterly  Report. 

^oFigures  taken  from  A.  Epstein’s  “Pacing  Old  Age”  and  “Statistics  of  the  operation  of  Social 
Insurance  Legislation  in  Great  Britain.”  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva.  1925,  Proof  copy, 
and  from  information  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Txindon. 

^^The  decline  is  due  to  the  separation  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 
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RATE  OF  PENSIONERS  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  PENSION 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Rate  of  pensioners  Kate  of  pensioners  Average  amonnt 
Year  per  1,000  of  total  per  1,000  popnla-  of  pension 
population  tion  TO  vrs.  of  per  year 

age  and  over 


£ 

8. 

I). 

1913  .... 

21.10 

030.95 

12 

10 

10 

1911  .... 

21.70 

017.01 

12 

11 

5 

1915  .... 

21.83 

049.00 

12 

11 

0 

1910  .... 

21.03 

013.00 

12 

17 

9 

1917  .... 

20.90 

023.70 

11 

9 

9 

1918  .... 

20.85 

020.00 

IS 

1 

10 

1919  .... 

20.35 

005.55 

19 

5 

1 

1920  .... 

21.18 

030.37 

19 

19 

0 

1921  .... 

22.17 

059.00 

25 

0 

o 

• ) 

1922  

21.00 

098.52 

25 

11 

o 

1923  .... 

20.95 

707.98 

21 

19 

7 

1921  

21.13 

022.13 

25 

0 

o 

.) 

1925  

25 

10 

10 

1920  

25 

0 

5 

INAUGURATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN’S  CONTRIBUTORY 
OLD  AGE  PENSION  SYSTEM 

The  criticisms  bronglit  agaiiist  the  Ohl  Age  Pensions  Acts  of  1008 
-1921  in  regard  to  the  income  qnalihcations  have  already  l)een  pointed 
ont.  lint  these  criticisms  were  not  conlined  to  the  means  limit  only. 
The  liigh  pcnsional  le  age  of  70  years  ditl  not  meet  with  satisfaction 
and  a redaction  of  the  age  limit  from  70  years  to  05  was  nrged  in 
many  quarters.  The  already  refei'red  to  Departmental  Committee 
on  Old  Age  I’ensions  in  its  1010  report  declared  that  “there  was  a 
large  mass  of  invalidity,  especially  among  women,  occnring  in  the 
3’ears  immediately  preceding  the  age  of  70.  for  which  at  present  no 
sa,tlsfactory  ])rovision  is  made".  Tliis  Committee,  however,  consid- 
ered that  the  cost  of  non-contrilmtory  pensions  at  the  age  of  05  would 
he  prohi)>itive,  and  recommended  “that  investigation  he  made  into 
Ihe  ])Ossii)ility  of  so  developing  and  extending  the  existing  system 
of  insurance  as  to  make  adequate  provision  thereunder  for  all  cases 
of  invalidity  and  disability  arising  liefore  the  age  of  70.”^- 

Des])ite  all  its  intentions  and  desires,  tlie  Labor  Government  in 
]iOwer  in  1D21  conoid  not.  in  view  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country,  see  its  way  of  remedying  these  objections  throngh  a non- 


^^Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pension,  1919,  London. 
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contributory  pension  plan;  and  Britisli  labor  always  stood  against 
a contributory  pension  system,  as  it  believed  that  all  such  costs 
should  be  jtaid  for  bj^  the  taxation  of  accumulated  wealth.  It,  there- 
fore remained  for  the  conservative  Baldwin  Ministry  to  attempt  to 
relieve  the  government  from  tlie  increasing  cost  of  lowering  the  age 
and  abolishing  tlie  means  limit  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  by  the 
introduction  in  April,  192.j,  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  “Widows”, 
Oi-])hans’  and  Old  Age  (A)iitributory  IVnsions  Act”.  After  prolonged 
and  heated  debates,  and  against  the  absolute  opposition  of  the  Labor 
Party,  the  bill  was  j assed  and  received  royal  assent  on  September 
7,  192.7.  Tlie  contributions  to  the  system  inaugurated  by  this  Act 
began  on  January  4,  192b.  Pension  payments  under  this  Act  to 
those  70  years  of  age  began  last  July  while  on  January  2,  1928  pay- 
ments at  age  (15  wi*ll  Itegin. 

INSURANCE  AIMS  OF  THE  ACT 

The  new  act  ])rovides  for  tlie  compulsory  insurance  of  all  wage- 
earners  of  the  age  of  IG  and  upwards,  except  non-manual  workers 
whose  earnings  (exceed  £250  a year.  These  groups  are  the  same  as 
come  under  the  tei ms  of  the  jiresent  Health  Insurance  Act.  The 
object  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  is  to  extend 
the  social  servic(xs  jirovided  for  the  working  jiojmlation  by  adding 
to  the  existing  schemes  of  health  insurance,  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  woi-kmen’s  com])ensation,  a scheme  of: 

“(a)  iiensions  for  widows  and  dejiendent  children,  and 
“(b)  old  age  jiensions  commencing  at  the  age  of  G5  instead  of  70 
and  passing,  on  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  70,  into  pensions 
under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  freed  from  the  restrictions  and 
disqualifications  at  present  applied  to  such  pensions.  The  benefic- 
iaries under  this  law,  therefore,  are  not  only  the  insured  persons 
themselves  but  also  their  wives  or  widows  and  their  children  under 
the  age  of  16.’’ 

(^)f  the  approximately  seventeen-and-a-half-million  industrial  popu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  15,049,100  ])ersons  came  under  the  insurance 
proYisions  of  this  Act  in  January,  1926. 

QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED 

The  new  Act  grants  pensions  irrespective  of  whether  the  claimant 
possesses  more  than  a certain  minimum  of  means,  and  substitutes 
for  the  nationality  and  residence  qualifications  imposed  by  the  non- 
contributory Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  merely  the  requirement:  fa) 

that  the  insured  person  miist  have  lived  at  least  two  years  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  contingency  insured  against  occurs  to  him;  (b) 
that  he  nmst  have  been  employed  in  Great  Britain;  (c)  that  he 
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must  have  been  insured  uninterruptedly  during  the  live  years  ]>re- 
ceding  the  completion  of  his  sixty-tiflh  year  and  (d)  tliat  he  had 
made  at  least  104  weekly  contributions.  All  contributions  paid  into 
the  Health  Insurance  Act  before  the  new  scheme  satisfy  the 
qualifying  conditions. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Under  the  1925,  Widows’,  Orphans’,  and  Old  Age  Contributory 
Pensions  Act,  the  cost  of  linancing  the  scheme  is  borne  by  the  in- 
sured person,  the  employer  and  the  State.  The  rates  of  contribu- 
tions which  have  commenced  on  January  4,  192G,  are  9d.  for  a man, 
of  which  four  and  one-half  pence  is  payable  hy  the  emploj'er  and 
four  and  four  and  one^half  pence  by  the  employee,  and  four  and 
one-half  pence  for  a woman  of  which  two  and  one-half  pence  is  paid 
by  the  employer  and  two  pence  by  the  eni])loyee.  As  a result,  how- 
ever, of  the  reduction  of  the  health  insurance  age  from  TO  to  05,  the 
health  insurance  contribution  with  which  the  new  Act  is  tied  u|)',  was 
reduced  by  one  penny  a week  in  the  case  of  men  and  oue-half-peuny 
a week  in  the  case  of  women,  so  that  the  net  increase  cousecpieTit  in 
the  scheme  in  the  weekly  contributions  payable  in  resiiect  of  em- 
ployed xiersons  is  8d.  for  a man  and  4d.  for  a woman,  divided  equally 
between  employer  and  employee.  Lower  rates  of  contribution  are 
applicable  to  exempt  persons  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  ex- 
cepted persons. 

Contributions  are  payable  in  resiiect  of  every  eniploj’od  person 
under  the  age  of  70  until  January  2,  1928,  but  as  from  that  date 
contributions  by  an  employed  person  cease  to  be  payable  on  his  at- 
taining the  age  of  05.  Although  contributions  will  cease  on  that 
date  to  be  payable  by  the  employed  jierson,  his  employer  will,  never- 
theless, be  required  to  pay  a contribution  which  is  equivalent  in 
amount  to  his  share  of  the  combined  conlribution  for  health  insur- 
ance and  pensions,  in  respect  of  every  person  em])loyed  l)y  him  who 
is  of  the  age  of  05  and  upwards.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  to 
remove  any  temfdation  which  might  otherwise  exist  to  give  a prefer- 
ence for  employment  to  men  who  are  over  the  age  of  05. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  the  Government  actuary  shall  rei)ort  on 
the  financial  position  of  the  scheme  in  the  year  1935  and  in  every 
succeeding  tenth  year.  It  is  further  provided  that,  unless  Parlia- 
ment otherwise  determines,  the  ordinary  rates  of  contributions  shall, 
during  the  decennial  period  from  January  1,  1930,  be  increased  by 
two  pence  in  respect  of  men  and  one  penny  in  respect  of  women, 
divided  equally  befween  employer  and  employed,  and  that  similar 
additional  increases  are  to  be  made  in  the  decennial  periods  from  the 
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first  of  January,  1940,  and  1956,  so  that  the  actual  contributions 
from  1956  on  will  be  15cl.  weekly  i»er  man  and  7d.  jier  woman 
divided  between  the  em^iloyer  and  the  insured. 

The  weekly  contributions  of  the  insured  persons  and  the  employ- 
ers -established  for  the  present  are  not  expected  to  make  the  fund 
self-sustaining  for  a long  wdiile.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
government  actuary,  the  resources  furnished  by  the  contributions 
prescribed  in  the  Pensions  Act  will  suffice  to  balance  the  cost  of 
old  age  pensions  granted  to  insured  persons  only  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  enter  at  the  age  16  in  1956  and  afterwards  reach  the 
age  of  65— which  will  not  occur  before  the  year  2005.  The  govern- 
ment actually  calculates  that  even  when  the  contributions  are  cap- 
italized at  4 per  cent,  the  actual  payments  of  those  entering  the  sys- 
tem at  age  16  in  1926  will  represent  but  20  per  cent  of  the  benefits 
to  be  received  by  them.  Those  enteifing  the  insurance  plan  at  age  16 
in  1936  will  have  pai<l  55  per  cent  of  their  benefits;  those  entering  at 
age  16  in  1946  will  have  paid  80  per  cent  of  the  benefits;  only  those 
enteifing  the  plan  at  age  16  in  1956  will  have  paid  in  full  for  the 
benefits  to  be  received  by  them. 

To  make  up  the  balance  until  the  time  the  fund  becomes  self- 
sustaining  and  to  pay  the  deficit  incurred  through  the  admission 
into  the  insurance  plan  of  persons  over  the  age  of  16,  the  government 
undertakes  to  make  an  aditional  contribution  of  £4,000,000  a year 
for  ten  years  beginning  with  1926-7  and  thereafter  at  such  rate  as 
Parliament  may  determine. 

The  contributions  in  respect  of  an  insured  person  under  the  old 
age  pension  scheme  and  under  the  J^ational  Health  Insurance  Act 
are  payable  as  one  contribution  and  all  the  arrangements  under  the 
latter  Act  for  the  payment  and  collection  of  contributions  apply 
automatically  to  the  contributions  under  this  scheme.  The  scheme 
does  not  impose  any  additional  work  on  the  employer  in  regard  to 
the  stamping  of  cards  since  he  is  merely  required  to  affix  to  the 
employee’s  health  insurance  card  a stamp  representing  the  combined 
health  and  pensions  contributions  for  each  week  for  which  a contri- 
bution is  payable  under  the  healtli  insurance  scheme. 


BENEFITS 

The  following  benefits  are  provided  under  the  new  Act: 
Contributory  Old  Age  Pensions — The  amount  of  the  pension  is 
fixed  at  10s.  a week  to  insured  men  and  insured  women  between  the 
age  of  65  and  70,  and  10s.  a week  to  the  wives  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  70  of  insured  men  who  are  themselves  entitled  to  pensions. 
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Widows  and  Orphans  Pensions — The  widow's  pension  is  iixed  at 
10s.  a week.  To  this  sum  is  added  an  allowance  for  each  dependent 
child.  The  additional  allowance  is  pajaible  as  follows;  for  the 
eldest  child,  5s.  a week ; for  each  other  cliild,  3s.  a week ; orphans 
receive  a weekly  pension  of  Ts.  and  Od.  a week  np  to  the  age  of  14, 
or  up  to  the  age  of  16  if  attending  school. 

CONTINUATION  OF  STRAIGHT  PENSIONS 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  continuation  of  old  age  pensions  as 
under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  1908  to  1924  without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tests  as  to  means,  residence  and  nationality  to  persons 
already  in  receipt  of  a widow’s  or  old  age  pensions  and  to  insured 
men  .and  women  on  attaining  TO,  Avho  cannot  (pialify  for  old  age 
pensions  under  the  new  scheme  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
,have  attained  that  age  before  January  2,  1928. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Act  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Post  Office,  which  effects  the  payment  of  the  pensions, 
and  the  approved  societies,  which  collect  the  contributions  as  under 
the  Health  Insurance  Act. 

ACTUARIAL  ESTIMATES  ON  THE  NEW  CONTRIBUTORY  WID- 
OWS’, ORPHANS’  AND  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  ACT 

According  to  the  Eeport  by  the  Government  Actuary,  the  estimated 
number  of  employed  persons  under  the  age  of  05  coming  into  insur- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  scheme  are  10,180,000  men  and  4,595,000 
women.  These  numbers  will  increase  until  about  the  year  1960, 
when  the  estimated  numbers  are  11,671,000  men  and  4,842,000  wo- 
men. From  that  time  onwards  some  reduction  in  the  insured  pop- 
ulation between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  is  indicated  1)y  the  actiiary’s 
calculations. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  275,000  men  and 
50,000  women  employed  contributors  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70 
in  January,  1926,  in  respect  of  whom  contributions  will  be  payable 
during  the  years  1926  and  1927,  so  long  as  they  are  in  insurable 
employment  and  still  \inder  70.  This  makes  a total  of  15,090,000 
employed  persons  (10,445,000  men  and  4,645,000  women)  brought 
in  as  contributors  at  the  outset. 

Tables  presented  in  the  actuary’s  report  show  that  for  the  year 
1928-29,  which  will  be  the  first  complete  year  of  the  scheme’s  work- 
ing, the  total  contributions  from  employers  and  employees  will  be 
£22,900,000,  and  the  total  expenditures,  including  administration 
but  excluding  pensions  to  persons  over  70,  will  be  £25,600,000. 
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Thereafter  expeudilures  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  contribu- 
tions, so  that  by  lOGo-OO,  at  which  time  conditions  will  have  become 
stabilized,  contributions  will  amount  to  £42,700,000  and  expendi- 
tures to  £00,800,000. 

The  ji'ovei'nment  actuary  also  estimated  that  in  1925-6,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  sitend  a total  of  £94,000,000,  on  pensions,  of  which 
£27,000,000  will  go  for  old  age  and  survivors’  pensions  and  £67,000,- 
000  on  war  pensions.  The  latter  item  is  expected  to  decline  gradu- 
ally and  to  reach  only  £10,000,000  in  1965-66  while  the  total  spent 
on  the  old  age  and  survivors’  pensions  will  amount  steadily  and 
reach  £80,000,000  in  1965-66.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  total  ex- 
penditures on  pensions  of  all  kinds  will  actually  diminish  in  1965- 
66  by  narly  £4,000,000.  The  government  thus  jdans  to  apply  the 
money  saved  by  the  progressive  dimunition  of  war  pensions  to  the 
payment  of  old  age  and  survivors’  jiensions. 

WIDOWS’  AND  ORPHANS’  PENSIONS 

A letter  from  the  llritish  Ministry  of  Health  dated  Nov.  1926 
states  that  at  that  time  ir>2,500  widows  and  26M,000  orphans  were 
receiving  pensions  under  the  new  Act,  96,200  old  age  pensions  were 
awarded  under  the  new  contributory  Act.  The  number  of  old  age 
pensions  which  tvill  become  payable  in  1928  is  estimated  at  466,000. 

GREECE 

The  first  insurance  system  against  invalidity  and  old  age  was 
enacted  in  Greece  in  1907  and  covered  only  Greek  seamen.  On 
November  8,  1923,  a compulsory  contributory  insurance  law  against 
sickness,  death,  old  age  and  invalidity  covering  all  wage-earning 
and  salarie<l  employees  was  enacted. 

SCOPE  OF  ACT 

All  persons  engaged  othei'Avise  than  on  their  own  account  in 
industrial,  handicraft  and  commercial  undertakings  or  establish- 
ments including  undertakings  in  the  building  and  transport  indus- 
tries, shall  be  compulsorily  insured  against  sickness,  death,  old  age, 
and  incapacity  for  work  in  general. 

The  persons  covered  under  this  law  are  defined  as  wage-earning 
and  salaried  employees  and  servants  of  both  sexes  employed  for 
remuneration,  irrespective  of  the  way  in  which  the  said  remunera- 
tion is  calculated. 

Persons  engaged  in  home  industries  are  not  liable  to  compulsory 
insurance,  but  may  voluntarily  apply  for  inclusion.  The  exempted 
groups  include  persons  engaged  in  industries  or  handicrafts  who 
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either  alone  or  jointly  with  members  of  tlie  same  family,  in  their 
home  or  in  their  own  workplace,  carry  on  a trade  either  on  their 
own  account  or  at  the  orders  of  another  person. 

Excluded  from  compulsory  insurance  are  also  pei'sons  who  are 
not  customarily  but  only  temporarily  and  by  way  of  exception 
eng'aged  in  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  as  well  as 
persons  engaged  in  casual  work. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  every  undertaking  or  es- 
tablishment included  in  this  insurance  system  is  required  to  pay 
a contribution  equal  to  the  contribution  paid  by  the  stalf  but  amount- 
ing for  each  branch  of  insurance  to  not  less  than  three  per  cent 
nor  more  than  six  per  cent  of  the  wages  or  salary  of  the  insured 
person  from  which  a deduction  is  made,  unless  the  undertakiug 
agrees  to  pay  a higher  rate  of  contribution.  The  exact  rate  is  deter- 
mined for  each  industry  by  a special  board. 

BENEFITS 

Insured  persons  are  entitled  to  the  following  benelits: 

(a)  A pension  in  case  of  incapacity  for  work  due  to  old  age  or 
to  work  for  many  years ; 

(b)  A pension  in  case  of  incapacity  for  work  due  to  physical  or 
mental  disorders. 

Pensions  are  also  granted  to: 

(a)  The  undivorced  widow  and  legitimate  minor  children  of  an 
insured  person  on  the  death  of  an  insured  person; 

(b)  Adult  children  who  are  inlirm  and  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. 

Children  are  considered  minors  up  to  the  age  of  15  years  for 
boys  and  20  years  for  girls.  Inlinnity  is  established  by  a decision 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  fund  in  pursuance  of  a medical  re])ort. 

INSURANCE  CARRIERS 

.Pension  institutions  which  may  carry  workers’  insurance  are  llie 
following: 

1.  The  pension  funds  of  si»ecilied  establishments; 

2.  The  pension  funds  of  workers’  organizations; 

3.  The  {>ension  funds  of  mining  undertakings; 

4.  The  State  pension  funds  for  wage-earning  and  salaried  em- 
ployees. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  law  established  that  an  undertaking  which  has  been  Avorking 
for  three  years  and  employs  70  persons  or  moie  shall  within  six 
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months  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Act  submit  to  the 
iMinistry  of  Is^ational  Economy,  for  approval,  draft  rules  for  an 
insurance  fund  as  provided  in  the  law. 

“All  Greek  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  within  six  months 
alter  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act  shall,  in  conformity 
witli  tlie  provisions  thereof,  set  up  a joint  social  insurance  fund  for 
their  salaried  employees  and  servants. 

“Undertakings  of  the  same  kind  may  set  up  joint  social  insurance 
funds.” 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  every  workers’  insurance  in- 
stitution must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy. 

A Workers’  Insurance  Supervisory  Council  is  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  National  Economy.  This  body  sets  up  all  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the  various  insurance  funds. 
The  Council  also  establishes  the  various  rates  of  contributions,  reg- 
ulates the  mode  of  investment  and  is  in  charge  of  the  safeguarding 
of  the  ])roperty  of  the  funds. 

SEAMAN’S  INVALIDITY  FUND 

By  a series  of  amendments  the  latest  of  which  was  adopted  in 
Julj",  1924,  the  original  Seaman’s  Invalidity  Fund  has  been  some- 
what changed,  but  the  Fund  was  left  independent  of  the  general 
insurance  Act  for  wage-earners  and  salaried  employees. 

HUNGARY 

Although  Hungary  has  had  a system  of  compulsory  insurance 
for  workmen  since  1907,  it  covers  only  the  risks  of  accidents  and 
sickness  but  not  old  age.  Voluntary  old  age  insurance  has  been 
made  available  in  that  country  to  certain  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  as  in  all  other  countries,  this  has  not  developed  to  any 
considei*able  extent. 

ICELAND 

Iceland  established  a compulsory  system  of  old  age  and  invalidity 
insurance  in  1890.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  “All  servants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  60,  all  day  laborers,  and  persons  working 
with  their  parents  must  annually  contribute  to  this  fund  2 Kroner^® 
for  men,  and  1 Kroner  for  women.  Each  district  fund  shall  pay 
an  annual  contribution  of  1 Kroner  for  each  person  liable  to  pay 
contributions.” 

The  male  head  of  the  household  must  pay  this  contribution  for 
every  person  who  resided  with  him  during  the  year,  but  he  may 
deduct  it  from  the  wages  of  his  employees.  For  the  non-payment  of 


‘»(1)  Kroner  at  par  26.8  cents. 
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these  contributions,  property  uiaj’  Ite  attached.  The  only  persons 
exempt  from  paying  contributions  are  those  without  means  who  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  one  or  more  dependents;  those  unable 
to  earn  wages  on  account  of  sickness  or  otlier  cause  ; and  those  who 
have  provided  tor  their  old  age  by  purchase  of  an  annuity  of  at 
least  150  Kroner. 

Pensions  are  granted  to  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  have 
received  no  poor  relief  during  a prior  period  of  ten  years.  The 
minimum  pension  is  20  Kroner  and  the  maximum  pension  granted 
may  not  exceed  200  Kroner. 

Funds  are  administered  in  cities  by  the  magistrates,  in  rural 
communities  by  the  parish-council,  and  these  officials  may  set  aside 
as  their  salaries  four  per  cent,  of  all  contributions  levied.  They 
must  also  elect  two  persons  who  audit  the  annual  balance  sheet 
of  the  respective  funds. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE 


Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  British  Old 
Age  Pension  Act  of  1908  was  in  force  in  Ireland.  Since  that  time 
the  Irish  Free  State  is  operating  its  pension  system  independently. 
An  amendment  adopted  in  June,  1924,  somewhat  modified  the  previ- 
ous plan,  although  most  of  the  original  provisions  of  the  English 
Act  have  been  kept.  The  law  still  provides  for  the  payment  of 
straight  pensions  to  persons  over  70  years  of  age.  In  order  to  be 
entitled  to  a pension  a person  must  satisfy  the  pension  authorities 
that  his  means  do  not  exceed  £39. 5s.  a year.  The  rate  of  pension 
varies  according  to  the  means  of  the  pensioner  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  schedule. 


When  the  yearly  means  of  pensioner  do  not  exceed  £18 

5s.  Od 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £18  5s.  Od.  to  £20  17s.  6d. 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £20  17s.  fid.  to  £23  10s.  Od. 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £23  10s.  Od.  to  £2fi  2s.  fid. 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £2fi  2s.  fid.  to  £28  15s.  Od. 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £28  15s.  Od.  to  £31  7s.  fid. 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £31  7s.  fid.  to  £34  Os.  Od. 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £34  Os.  Od.  to  £3fi  12s.  fid. 

Yearly  income  ranging  from  £3fi  12s.  fid.  to  £39  .5.s.  Od. 
Yearly  income  ranging  from  £39  5s.  Od 


Rate  of 
pension 
per  week 


9s. 

8s. 

7s. 

fis. 

5s. 

4s. 

3s. 

2s. 

Is. 

no  pension 


In  March,  1925,  the  number  of  pensioners  under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  of  1908  was  116,000,  or  58  per  cent  of  the  population 
over  70  years  of  age.^^ 


^Figures  supplied  by  the  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva. 
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ISLE  OF  GUERNSEY 

The  Parliament  of  the  Isle  of  Guernsej’  has  during  1925  passed 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  Acd,  granting  Old  Age  Pensions  of  8s.  a week, 
subject  to  means,  residence  and  nationality  tests. 


ITALY 

Like  most  of  the  Latin  countries,  Italy  also  first  experimented 
with  voluntary  and  subsidized  old  age  insurance.  The  National 
Institute  for  Insurance  of  Workmen  against  invalidity  and  old  age 
was  an  institution  for  voluntary  insurance  and  was  established  in 
1898.  Its  juirpose  was  to  otter  jirotection  against  old  age  to  all 
Italian  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  manual  labor  or  who  on  their 
own  account  did  not  pay  tax  exceeding  2,0  liic^"’  per  annum  of  any 
nature.  In  addition  to  the  regular  annuity,  the  government  added 
a contribution  not  to  exceed  10  lire  per  annum.  While  other  classes 
also  were  permitted  to  insure,  the  latter  were  not  given  the  special 
subsidies. 

SUCCESS  OF  VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

The  Italian  voluntary  insurance  system  proved  no  more  success- 
ful than  those  of  other  countries.  From  1898  to  1910  the  total 
number  of  accounts  opened  was  about  300,000,  which  constituted 
only  two  ]ter  cent  of  the  total  population  gainfully  employed  in 
that  country.  The  total  sum  jiaid  into  the  institutions  since  the 
creation  of  the  National  Institute  down  to  the  end  of  1922  was  about 
1,132,000,000  lire.^“  ( A])proximalely  i|ii27ri, 000,000  par  and  about 
$51,000,000  at  the  ])resent  rate  of  exchange).  During  all  this  time 
the  government  was  continuously  beset  by  the  demands  of  organized 
labor  and  social  workers  for  the  enactment  of  a compulsory  old 
age  and  invalidity  insurance  law.  During  the  World  War  the  gov- 
ernment was  comi>elled  to  coiu])ly  in  ■ part  with  these  demands. 
Tims,  in  Ai)ril,  1917,  a viceregal  deci'ee  made  it  compulsory  for  all 
auxiliary  war  establishments  to  insure  their  workers  in  the  National 
Insurance  Institute.  In  accordance  with  this  decree,  over  600,000 
workers  were  insured  in  the  Institute. 

COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  ACT 

Shortly  after  the  Ai-mistice  was  signed  the  government  introduced 
a bill  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  providing  for  compulsory  old 


^®Lire  at  par  19.3  cents. 

^ ‘^Industrial  and  Labor  Information,  July  6 1923. 
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age  and  invalidity  insurance.  The  bill  was  hailed  nnaniinonsly  by 
both  employers  and  employees.  Tn  order  to  secure  speedy  action, 
a decree  was  issued  on  April  21,  11)111,  establishing  obligatory  old 
age  and  invalidity  insnrance.  The  act  went  into  etl’ect  July  1,  1920. 

SCOPE  OF  ACT 

This  act  made  insnrance  against  disability  and  old  age  compnlsory 
for  (T)  all  Italian  subjects  of  both  sexes,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  05,  who  work  for  an  employer 
in  any  industry,  trade  or  i>rofession,  including  “home  industries,” 
agriculture  and  public  service,  or  who  are  occupied  in  domestic  ser- 
vice or  in  any  private  employment;  (2)  Aliens  working  at  the  same 
occupations,  provided  reciprocal  treatment  is  granted  to  Italians 
abroad. 

The  following  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  insure:  (1) 
Non-manual  workers  wliose  average  monthly  salary  exceeded  350 
lire;  (2)  all  half-share  and  tenant  farmers  whose  annual  income  ex- 
ceeded 3, GOO  lire;  (3)  men  in  the  merchant  marine  service  employed 
on  Italian  ships  who  were  already  insured  in  the  Merchant  Marine’s 
Invalidity  Fund;  (4)  State  and  public  service  employees  for  whom 
insurance  schemes  were  already  in  existence. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  1919  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance  haw  provided  for  equal 
contributions  from  the  employer  and  the  insured  ])ersons.  The  con- 
tributions were  based,  as  in  Oermany,  uj)on  a sliding  scale  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  daily  earnings  of  1be  insured  person.  I’lie  bi- 
weekly contributions  were  set  as  follows: 


Daily  Earnings  Bi-’W'eekly  contribution  of 

of  Insured  Emitloyer  and  Employee 

2 lire  and  less  0.50  lire 

Over  2 to  4 lire  1.00  ” 

Over  4 to  G lire  1.50  ” 

Over  G to  8 lire  2.00  ” 

Over  8 to  10  lire 2.50  ” 

Over  10  lire 3.00  ” 


As  in  Germany  and  France,  tbe  contributions  are  collected  by 

0 

the  employer,  who  affixes  stamps  to  special  cards  ])rovided  for  that 
purpose.  The  emjdoyer  is  held  responsible  for  the  collection  of  both 
his  own  and  his  em]tloyee’s  shai'es.  He  is  i)ermitted  to  deduct  the 
worker’s  contribution  from  his  wages  and  penalties  are  pre.scribed 
for  incorrect  deductions, 
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BENEFITS 

Peusions  under  tlie  law  are  granted  to  (1)  persons  65  years  of 
age  who  have  paid  at  least  240  fortnightly  contributions;  (2)  at 
any  age  in  case  of  permanent  incapacity  to  persons  who  have  made 
at  least  120  bi-weekly  contril)utions.  A person  is  considered  disabled 
if  his  earning  ability  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  current 
earning  capacity  of  persons  working  in  the  same  occupation  in  the 
same  locality.  The  pension  may  be  suspended  when  the  person  im- 
proves to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  detinition  no  longer  appli- 
cable. Pension  grants  of  a lower  rate  may  be  obtained  at  60  years 
of  age. 

The  pension  amount  is  made  up  of  two  parts:  (1)  The  part  corres- 
ponding to  tlie  contributions  made  by  the  insured  person  and  his  em- 
ployer, and  (2)  the  part  granted  by  the  t?tate.  The  first  amounts  to 
66  per  cent  of  the  first  120  fortnightly  contributions,  plus  50  per 
cent  of  the  next  120  contributions  togetlier  with  25  per  cent  of  the 
riinaining  contributions.  The  second  j:art  is  made  up  of  100  lire 
for  each  pension  each  year. 

The  1910  decree  provided  tliat  persons  who  have  undergone  a period 
of  active  military'  service,  and  persons  disabled  through  sickness, 
not  exceeding  one  year,  were  entitled  to  credit  of  the  lowest  bi-weekly 
contributions,  even  though  they  have  not  made  such  contributions. 

In  case  of  death  of  an  insured  person  before  he  becomes  entitled  to 
a {)ension,  his  widow  or  his  cliildren  under  15  years  of  age  are  entitled 
to  receive  a monthly  grant  of  50  lire  for  a period  of  six  months. 

VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

I'lie  Italian  law  also  provided  that  insured  persons  may  increase 
their  pensions  through  voluntary  contributions.  Voluntary  insurance 
was  also  made  possible  for  (1)  independent  woi*kers  whose  yearly  in- 
come does  not  exceed  4,200  lires;  (2)  married  women  of  compulsorily 
insured  husbands  and  all  other  women  engaged  in  domestic  work; 
(9)  small  peasant  proprietors,  shop  kee])ers  and  pi’ofessional  workers 
whose  annual  direct  State  taxes  did  not  exceed  200  lire;  (4)  Those 
persons  who  at  the  coming  in  force  of  the  1919  Decree  were  already 
voluntarily  insured,  even  though  they  did  not  come  under  one  of 
the  above  groups. 

In  its  continuation  to  encourage  voluntary  insurance,  the  State 
]ti  omised  to  contribute  in  the  case  of  non-oldigatorily  insured  persons 
one-third  of  the  annuity  required  through  voluntary  contributions, 
and  one-sixth  of  the  total  annuity  in  tile  case  of  supplementary  in- 
surance taken  out  by  those  compulsorily  insured. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  insurance  system  was  put  in  charge  of  the  National  Social 
Insurance  Institute  under  the  super\dsion  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
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dustrj",  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  council  of  administration  was 
made  up  of  six  representatives  of  the  employers,  eight  of  the  compul- 
sorily insured  persons,  two  of  the  voluntarily  insured  persons,  five 
members  selected  from  among  social  insurance  experts,  and  one  offi- 
cial from  eacli  of  the  following  departments:  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  and  Finance,  and  the  directors  of  the  National  Insurance 
Institute,  the  National  Accident  Insurance  Institute  and  of  the  in- 
surance institutes  in  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Social  Insurance  Institute,  a Provincial  Provident  Institute 
was  established  in  each  province.  The  executive  committee  adminis- 
tering these  institutes  is  made  uj)  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives from  the  ministries  of  Industry,  Commerce,  Labor  and  Finance; 
the  insured  persons  and  the  employers.  Arbitration  boards  as  well 
as  board  of  appeal  were  also  set  up  by  the  Decree. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
To  pay  the  State  subsidies,  the  government  provided  for  an  annual 
contribution  by  the  State  to  the  National  Fiind  of  50,000,000  lire  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  the  plan. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  INSURANCE  RE-ESTABLISHED  IN  1923 
The  validity  of  tlie  Decree  of  April  21.  1910,  was  questioned  in  the 
Italian  courts  because,  it  was  contended,  that  inasmuch  as  it  had 
not  been  ratified  by  the  Chambers,  it  could  not  have  the  force  of 
law.  To  obviate  all  difficulties,  the  government,  utilizing  certain 
special  powers  granted  it,  issued  on  December  30,  1923,  another  Royal 
Decree  which  although  repealed  all  previous  legislation  re-established 
the  main  principles  of  the  insurance  system. 

CHANGES  MADE  BY  THE  DECREE  OF  1923 
The  principal  changes  introduced  by  the  ne\y  decree  are  the  fol- 
lowing;^’’ 

The  wage  classes  included  in  the  compulsory  insurance  were  raised 
from  those  earnings  up  to  250  lire  to  those  earning  SOO  lii’e  per 
month.  Because  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  collecting  contribu- 
tions from  agricultural  workers,  the  decree  of  December  30,  1923 
exempted  share  and  tenant  farmers  from  the  obligations  to  insure. 
The  various  branches  of  insurance  were  also  centralized  and  the 
number  of  provincial  institutes  considerably  reduced.  The  classes 
which  may  take  out  voluntary  insurance  were  raised  from  those 
whose  tax  assessments  does  not  exceed  200  lire  per-  month  under  the 
old  law  to  800  lire. 

By  regulations  dated  August  28,  1924,  regarding  the  carrjung  out 
of  the  Decree  of  December  30,  1923  certain  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  social  insurance' system  have  been  introduced.  Under 
the  new  regulations,  the  provident  funds  will  no  longer  be  independ- 
ent, but  will  be  merely  local  organizations  of  the  National  Fund, 


‘'Industrial  and  Labor  Information  May  5,  1924,  P.  15,  Genera. 
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wliicli  will  assume  tlu'ir  general  direction.  The  management  com- 
mittees will  henceforth  consist  of  seven  members;  one  chairman, 
lliree  rei»resentatives  of  the  employers  and  three  representatives  of 
the  insni'ed  persons.  These  committees  will  now  act  merely  in  an 
ad\'isory  capacity. 

The  technical  and  tinancial  organization  of  the  Fund  remains  the 
same,  bnl  its  .\dmininstrative  Council  must  snhmit  to  the  Minister  of 
National  Fcononiy  its  estimates  of  future  exjienses,  and  any  modifi- 
cations which  it  may  at  any  time  be  necessary  to  make  in  the  total 
of  contriliutions  and  pensions.  Such  moditications  will  be  made  every 
ten  years,  as  from  January  1,  1930,  by  Royal  Decrees  ]•romulgated  on 
the  ])ro]tosal  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  National  Economy,. and 
after  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  Fund  is  allowed  to  spend  nj)  to  12  per  cent  of  the  revenues 
from  contributions  for  administrative  purj)Oses.  In  the  years  1920 
to  1921,  however,  administrative  expenses  have  never  been  more  than 
about  1 per  cent.  In  1!)21,  for  instance,  the  contributions  for  com- 
judsory  insurance  amounted  to  275  million  lire  and  the  administrat- 
ive exjiemlitures  to  only  10  million  lire.'^® 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INSURED 

( )n  the  enactment  of  the  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  law  in 
1919  it  was  estimated  that  10,310,000  persons  would  be  covered  by  it. 
According  to  recent  information,  it  is  stated  that  while  the  National 
fund  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  accuracy  the  actual  num- 
bei‘  of  jiersons  insured  ami  the  total  amount  of  contribution  paid  per 
i:erson  insured  and  tlu‘  total  amount  of  contributions  received,  the 
Fund  estimates  the  number  of  })ersons  compulsorily  insured  in  1924 
at  aboiit  3,."')00,000,  but  states  that  this  estimate  is  rather  conserva- 
tive.^® The  main  difficulty  was  found  with  workers  in  agriculture  as 
of  the  over  3,500,000  such  lal)orers  estimated  to  be  subject  to  compul- 
soi-y  insurance,  onh"  about  500,000  were  insured  at  the  end  of  1924.®“ 
The  chief  reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  .system  of  collecting  contri- 
butions by  means  of  stamps  jiasted  on  the  membership  card  of  the 
insured  person  by  the  employer  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  un.snit- 
able  in  the  case  of  agricultural  laborers. 

SOUNDNESS  OF  SYSTEM 

During  the  period  July  1,  1920  to  December  31,  1924,  the  National 
Fund  collected  in  contributions  the  sum  of  1,192,692,630,01  lire.  The 
average  annual  contribution  per  insured  person  for  invalidity  in- 


^sMonthly  Labor  ReTiew,  Feb.  1926,  p.  197,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 

^®The  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva  in  a correspondence  to  the  Commission  estimated  the 
mimlter  of  insured  in  Italy  at  the  o*  d of  1923  at  approximately  2,134,000. 
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surance^was  80.52  lire,  and  fQr  aid  age  insurance,  128.17  lire.  Tliese 
average  contributions  per  insured  person  corres]»ond  to  daily  earn- 
ings of  between  G and  10  lire.®^ 

In  11)21,  as  against  an  original  estimate  of  .■{2, GOO  persons  being  en- 
titled to  invalidity  pensions  only  G,701  persons  were  actually  receiv- 
ing such  pensions.  Up  to  the  end  of  1021,  the  fund  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  operation  gi-anted  3,001  old  age  pensions.®” 

In  concluding  its  study  of  a recent  report  of  the  Italian  insurance 
.system,  the  United  States  lUireau  of  Labor  Statistics  concludes:  “It 
is  yet  too  early  to  form  any  conclusions  regarding  the  operation  ol 
the  Italian  compulsory  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance.  From  the 
report  it  becomes  evident  merely  that  the  insurance  is  being  adminis- 
tered prudently  and  economically.”®® 

EXTENSION  OF  INSURANCE 

P.y  an  Act  of  November  21),  1025,  the  general  social  insui'auce  sys- 
tem of  Italy  was  extended  to  the  new  ]>rovinces  covering  the  country 
ceded  to  Italy  by  Austria  under  the  Ti-eaty  of  St.  (iermain.  All  for- 
mer provisions  established  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  law  were  can- 
celled. 


JAPAN 

In  the  last  ten  years  Japan  has  made  considerable  i)rogress  along 
the  lines  of  social  insurance. 

In  101 G,  the  “Siinjde  Life  Insurance  Act”  was  passed.  This  law 
simplified  the  ])urchasing  of  life  insurance  for  peo])le  of  small  means 
by  the  government  becoming  the  insurance  carri(‘r.  The  insurance  is 
carried  through  the  post  offices.  The  maximum  amount  of  Ibis  in- 
surance allowed  at  ])resent  is  150  yen.®^ 

In  1022,  a national  health  insurance  act  was  jiassed.  This  law  went 
into  force  on  July  1,  102G,  although  the  payment  of  henelits  will  not 
begin  before  January  1,  1027. 


POST  OFFICE  PENSIONS  ACTS 

l>y  two  acts,  promulgated  on  March  20,  102G  and  which  came  into 
effect  on  October  1 of  that  year,  the  Jaiiane.se  Government  undei  takes 
to  pay  annual  pensions  up  to  maximum  amount  of  2,400  yen,  in  re- 
turn for  regular  contrilnitions.  The  scheme  is  conducted  through 
the  machinery  of  the  post  offices,  and  both  immediate  and  deferred 
annuities  may  be  purchased  from  the  government.  Immediate  an- 
nuites  may  be  bought  by  persons  from  age  40  to  80,  while  deferred 

5ilbid,  p.  195. 

“ = Ibid,  p.  197. 
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life  animities  may  be  obtained  by  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  to 
GO.  Payments  on  deferred  annnities  may  begin  at  age  50,  55,  60  or 
65.  Preminms  may  be  paid  either  at  one  time  or  by  installment  an- 
nually, semi-annnally  or  quarterly.  The  minimum  annuity  purchase- 
aide  is  set  at  120  yen  in  case  the  premiums  are  paid  by  installment, 
or  12  yen  in  case  it  is  paid  at  once. 

The  insured  may  also  contract  for  annuities  which  would  provide 
that  in  case  of  death  before  the  annuity  begins,  the  sum  equal  to 
the  total  premiums  paid  in  be  repaid  to  the  heirs  of  the  insured.  The 
terms  of  the  annuity  contracts  may  be  altered  after  it  is  signed  and 
the  insured  may  borrow  from  the  post  office  to  the  extent  of  the 
total  premiums  itai<l  by  him.  The  premium  is  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  six  and  one-half  per  cent  interest. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  CONTEMPLATED 

According  to  recent  information  from  the  International  Labor 
tM'lice,  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  of  the  •Tapanese  Government  has 
recently  drafted  a bill  for  tbe  relief  of  the  poor  -which  it  plans  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Diet.  Among  other  features,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
jiayment  of  an  old  age  pension,  either  in  part  or  wholly  from  the 
State  Treasury,  to  old  and  invalid  persons,  subject  to  specified  con- 
ditions as  to  age,  health,  cap'aciGq  income,  etc.  Even  under  the  ex- 
isting poor  relief  system,  4,132  old  age  pensions  amounting  to  113,- 
386,000  yen  were  paid  during  the  year  1924. 

LUXEMBURG 

A conq'ulsory  system  of  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  was  first 
established  in  Luxemburg  in  1911-12.  As  in  the  case  of  The  Austrian 
Act,  insurance  was  made  compulsory  for  the  higher  wage-groups 
j-ather  1hau  those  of  the  lowest  wage  classes.  The  law  compelled  all 
persons  to  insure  who  Avere  earning  not  less  than  3,000  marks®®  an- 
nually. Bersons  who  earned  not  more  than  3,600  marks  could  in 
addition  take  out  voluntary  insurance.  The  act  also  provided  for 
institutional  care  to  prevent  incapacity  as  well  as  for  the  care  of 
widows  and  dependents  in  case  of  death. 

In  the  beginning,  the  pensionable  age  was  set  at  68  years.  In 
dune,  1914,  however,  tbe  age  was  reduced  to  65.  In  order  to  receive 
a pension  at  that  age  one  must  have  proved  that  he  had  worked  in 
the  Duchy  for  at  least  2,700  days  in  an  occupation  subject  to  compul- 
soi*j'  insurance.  The  law  also  provided  that  “Luxemburg  subjects 
Avho  on  January  1,  1912,  are  65  years  of  age  or  more,  and  who  prove 
that  during  the  five  years  Avhich  immediately  preceded  this  date  they 
liave  regularly  exercised  in  the  Grand  Duchy  an  occupation  subject 
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to  compulsory  insurance,  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  one-third  of  the 
original  pension.”  And  further:  “Insured  Luxemburg  subjects  who 
have  completed  the  Goth  year  of  their  age  within  ten  years  immedi- 
atel}"  following  January  1,  1920. . . .shall  be  entitled  to  old  age  pen- 
sions, if  they  give  proof  that  during  the  five  years  immediately  preced- 
ing Januaiw  1.  1920,  they  have  regularly  exercised  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  an  occupation  subject  to  cominilsory  insurance,  and  that  since 
that  date  up  to  the  completion  of  their  Goth  year  the}"  have  worked 
on  an  average  of  270  days  a year.” 

The  contributions  are  made  by  the  State,  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  State  subsidy,  prior  to  the  World  War,  was  a fixed 
sum  of  48  marks  for  every  insured  man  and  38.40  marks  for  every 
insured  woman.  In  order  to  provide  for  these  subsidies,  the  Act 
of  1914  set  aside  a credit  of  125,000  francs,'^®  to  be  paid  annually,  for 
50  years,  to  the  deposit  of  the  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  Insurance  In- 
stitution. The  total  contribution  of  the  employers  is  at  the  rate  of 
2.1  per  cent  of  the  wages  earned.  Tliis  is  divided  equally  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  former  was  made  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  by  the  Act  of  1911,  and  was  au- 
thorized to  deduct  the  employees’  share  from  the  wages.  The  Act 
of  1914  modified  this,  so  that  by  mutual  agreement,  the  retention  of 
deductions  corresponding  to  the  contril)utions  due,  may  be  i>ostponed 
until  the  final  settlement  (this  to  be  not  later  than  December  31, 
of  each  year)  ; while  the  share  of  contributions  of  agricultural  work- 
ers, working  partly  on  their  own  account  and  partly  for  others,  is 
collected  direct  from  such  persons.  The  amendment' also  provided 
that  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Insurance  Institution  may  re- 
quire a security  to  be  deposited  by  contractoi’s  domiciled  in  a foreign 
country,  who  temporarily  employ  in  the  Grand  Duchy  persons  liable 
to  insurance. 

INSURANCE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

According  to  the  latest  information,  the  recent  Luxemburg  law 
extended  insurance  against  old  age  and  invalidity  to  all  industidal 
workers  over  16  years  of  age.  The  costs  of  insurance  ai’e  shared  be- 
tween the  State,  the  communes,  the  employers  and  the  workers.  The 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the  insured  are  fixed  at  4 per  cent  of 
their  annual  earnings. 

^'oluntary  insurance  was  also  made  possilde  for  the  other  workers 
who  are  under  40  years  of  age  and  whose  annual  salaries  do  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000  francs.  The  amount  of  this  insTirance  is  equal  to  the 
annual  rate  of  pay,  but  the  minimum  is  fixed  at  3G0  francs. 
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NETHERLANDS 

Inlhieiiced  by  Germany's  example  in  the  field  of  socdal  insurance, 
IlolJand  on  the  First  of  .June,  lOlo,  enacted  a system  of  compulsory 
old  age  and  invalidity  insurance.  The  Act  was  not  put  into  opera- 
tion until  Decemher  ll,  1010.  The  law  compelled  the  insurance  of 
all  workmen  in  the  Netherlands  over  11  years  of  age  who  are  not 
in  active  military  service  and  hose  annual  income  from  wages  is 
not  in  excess  of  1200  llorin.“‘  Compulsory  iusurauce  applies  also  to 
seamen  and  woilaneii  employed  in  a foreign  country  by  Dutch  es- 
tablishments. Exempted  from  compulsory  insurance  are  those  who 
work  for  wages  only  occasionally  and  for  short  periods;  those  al- 
ready entitled  to  a pension  from  the  Htate  or  private  establish- 
ments; and  those  who  j»ay  a property  or  an  income  tax  exceeding 
florin. 

A nnmber  of  amendments  were  made  to  the  law  since  its  inaugura- 
tion. iMaterial  changes  in  the  law  were  made  by  amendments  in 
1!)1U.  The  original  provision  of  an  old  age  annuity  to  begin  at  age  70 
was  reduced  to  bo  in  that  3’ear.  In  additiou  to  these  old  age  pen- 
sions, annuities  are  paid  also  in  case  of  incapacity,  which  is  defined 
as  the  inability  to  earn  one-third  of  the  normal  wages,  at  any  age. 
In  the  case  of  death,  pensions  are  also  given  to  widows  and  sur- 
viving children  until  the  age  of  11.  Eligibility  to  an  invalidity  pen- 
sion begins  after  lot)  p7-eniinnis  have  been  ])aid  for  the  insured  per 
son. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

As  in  Germany  and  Italy  persons  ubject  to  compulory  insurance 
are  divided,  in  Holland  into  five  wage  classes  in  accordance  with 
their  earnings  which  range  from  those  receiving  less  than  210  florin 
a year  in  the  lirst  class  to  thoise  earning  900  florin  or  more  in  the 
fifth  class.  As  originally  drafted  the  contributions  were  to  be  paid 
by  both  the  employers  and  employees.  Since  the  Act  has  been  put 
in  operation,  however,  the  coutributions  are  paid  entirely  by  the 
employers  who  are  not  allowed  to  deduct  these  from  the  wages  of 
fheir  employees.  The  weekly  premiums  vary  from  2o  centimes  for 
the  first  class  to  00  centimes  per  insured  person  in  the  fifth  class. 
During  the  weeks  when  he  has  no  employer,  the  j)remiums  are  paid 
by  the  insured  person  himself.  The  law  x^i'O^'ides  that  “a.  worker 
shall  not  be  bound  to  i)ay  a lu'emium  for  a calendar  week  during 
which,  in  conseipience  of  vsickness,  lack  of  employment  or  a stop- 
page of  work,  he  has  not  worked  for  wages  or  as  a contractor;  a 
woman  who  has  the  care  of  a household  shall  not  be  bound  to  pay 
a jiremium  for  an}"  week  in  which  she  has  not  worked  for  wages 
or  as  a contractor,  irrespective  of  the  cause.” 
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HOW  PREMIUMS  ARE  PAID 

The  premium  may  be  paid  either  I)y  means  of  tlie  affixing  of  pen- 
sion stamjis  on  a pension  card  or  in  money  to  the  Labor  Council. 
The  decision  Avhetlier  payment  shall  he  made  in  money  or  in  stamjis 
is  established  by  the  Government  for  tlie  area  of  each  Labor  Council. 
Different  decisions  may  be  given  for  different  classes  of  insured  jier- 
sons. 

According  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Groenveld,  Chief  of  the  Social  Insurance 
Division  in  the  Ministry  of  La)»oi‘,  Commerce  and  Industry,  no  dif- 
ficulties are  encountered  in  collecting  these  contributions  from  the 
large  employers.  But  in  enforcing  this  law  in  rural  sections  some 
difficulties  are  met  with,  because,  freijueiitly,  the  employer  threatems 
his  workers  with  unemployment  if  they  persist  in  making  him  pay 
their  insurance  contributions. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
To  help  cover  the  dehcit  in  this  insurance  system,  the  government 
ju-omised  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  21,.o()(),0()d  florin  for  T.")  years. 
Duiing  the  years  1024  and  102.),  however,  the  Government’s  contri- 
butions amounted  to  but  1,8(10,000  florin  ]>er  year,  while  in  1020,  the 
government’s  contribution  amounted  to  0,423.000  florin. 


HOW  ANNUITY  IS  COMPUTED 

The  amount  of  the  basic  annuity  is  computed  as  follows:  The  pen- 
sion amounts  to  200  times  the  total  of  the  i)reniiums  paid  up,  divid- 
ed by  the  number  of  wet'ks  during  which  the  ])crsou  has  been  insur- 
ed. To  this  is  added  aii  increment  of  11.2  ]ier  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  premiums  j)aid  up,  which  must  not  be  less  than  one- 
tifth  of  the  basic  ])eusion. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The  law  is  administered  fl'.rough  a series  of  Labor  Councils  in  34 
different  districts.  The  money  collected  is  ke])t  in  a sei)arate  “In- 
validity Fund”  l)y  tlie  State  Insurance  Baidv  which  is  in  charge  of 
the  various  sejiarate  insurance  systems.  The  entii-e  system  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Lal)oi',  Commerce  and  Industry. 


NUMBER  OF  INSURED  AND  PENSIONERS 
On  December  31,  1025,  2,00.3,005  workei-s  were  insured  under  the 
law.  For  the  year  1!)24,  the  premiums  of  this  insurance  amounted 
to  32,413.401.03  florin.  On  September  1,  1025,  there  were  being  ])aid 
under  this  Act  10,335  invalidity  pensions,  45,887  old  age  jiensions, 
5,202  widows’  i)ensions  and  7,082  orphans’  jiensions. 


VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

In  addition  to  the  compulsory  insurance  law,  Holland  also  has 
an  elaborate  voluntary  insurance  system  against  invalidity  and  old 
age  in  which  any  person  irrespective  of  age  may  enter.  Compulsorily 
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insured  persons  may  also  take  ont  voluntary  insurance  Voluntary 
insurance  gives  a right  to  an  invalidity  pension  when  the  insured 
person  attains  the  age  of  70  years.  The  voluntary  i)ension  “amounts 
to  one  and  one  half  per  cent  per  annum  on  every  voluntary  imemium 
of  2 llorin  per  half  year  elapsing  hetween  the  pa3unent  of  the  premium 
and  the  heginning  of  the  pension.'’  Tlie  voluntary  insurance  fund 
is  also  under  the  direction  of  the  Htate  Insurance  Bank  which  is 
authorized  to  collect  the  contrihutions  and  administer  the  system. 
On  August  1,  1927),  418, 014  person^  had  insured  themselves  under 
this  Act.  On  Septemher  1,  192.i,  0.3,002  persons  were  drawing  pen- 
sions from  this  fund. 

STRAIGHT  GOVERNMENT  GRATUITIES 

The  Act  of  1918  also  provided  for  the  temporary  payment  of 
straight  government  pensions  to  }>ersons  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
70  when  the  insurance  law  was  enacted,  and  to  those  who  have 
reached  age  70  after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  When  the  Act  was  put 
into  ojseration  these  })rovisions  were  no  longer  applicable.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  mimber  of  jiensions  paid  under  these  tem- 
])orary  provisions. 

NUMBER  OF  STRAIGHT  PENSIONS 


3>a  r 

Pensionei's  over  70  at  time 

Pensioners  reaching  70  after 

•Ian. 

1 of  ])assage  of  Act 

passage  of  act 

1915 

100,506 

11,482 

1910 

91,020 

22,387 

1917 

81,148 

31,573 

1918 

71,199 

39,391 

1919 

02,812 

47,314 

1920 

53,034 

57,687 

1921 

40,848 

54,920 

1922 

40,085 

51,138 

1928 

33,314 

47,028 

1924 

28,211 

43,463 

1925 

23,751 

39,825 

In 

October,  1920,  50,475  persons 

were  receiving  these  straight 

pensions. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

In  1911,  Newfoundland  adopted  a non-contributory  old  age  pension 
law  under  this  law  eveiy  person  7.5  3'ears  of  age  who  resided  at  least 
20  3'ears  in  the  colony  is  entitled  to  a pension  provided  his  means 
of  support  are  such  as  “to  render  a pension  necessaiw.” 

The  pension  amounts  to  $50.00  a year  and  is  paid  out  of  money 
provided  by  the  Legislature, 
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All  claims  for  old  age  pensions  are  determined  by  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  ma}'  appoint  any  person  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  claims  for  pensions. 

lly  amendments  adopted  in  1!)2.5  and  lU2tl  the  wife  of  a pensioner 
over  65  years  of  age  is  entitled  upon  his  death  to  have  such  pension 
continued  to  l)e  paid  to  lier  until  her  death  or  remarriage.  Accord- 
ing to  a letter  from  the  Deputy  Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Commission 
dated  Xov.,  1920,  there  were  in  Newfoundland  about  2,500  persons 
receiving  pensions  of  about  .f50.00  per  annum  each. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

NON-CONTRIBUTORY  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  generous  non-contributory 
old  age  pension  systems  is  in  operation  in  New  Zealand.  It  was 
originally  established  in  1S9S  and  amendments  to  the  law  have  been 
made  on  a number  of  occasions,  the  latest  one  having  l)een  adop- 
ted on  September  29,  1925.  As  it  stands  today,  the  Act  provides  for 
tlie  payment  of  pensions  to  every  man  at  the  age  of  05  and  to  every 
woman  at  the  age  of  60  years.  Pensions  are  granted  also  to  males 
at  the  age  of  60  v'ears  and  females  at  the  age  of  55  years  who  have 
two  or  more  children  under  the  age  of  15  dependent  upon  them  for 
support. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

The  eligibility  ((ualiiicatioTis  for  a ^pension  are  compi-eliensive  and 
rigorous.  Pensions  are  granted  only  to  those  ^^■ho  have  fnltilled  the 
following  requirements:  the  pensioner  must  have  resided  in  New 
Zealand  continuously  for  not  less  than  25  years  immediately  j>re- 
ceding  his  claim.  Occasional  absences  when  the  total  such  period 
does  not  exceed  two  years  are  permitted.  The  claimant  must  not 
have  been  imprisoned  for  four  months,  or  on  four  occasions,  for  an 
offence  pimishable  by  twelve  months  imprisonment  during  the  per- 
iod of  12  years  immediately  }»receding  tlie  date  of  his  claim,  nor 
imprisoned  for  a term  of  live  years  during  the  last  25  years.  The 
]>ensioner  must  have  also,  if  a husband,  not  deserted  his  wife  or  neg- 
lected to  maintain  his  children,  or  if  a wife  deserted  her  husband 
or  such  of  her  children  as  were  under  15  years  of  age.  The  claimant 
must  in  addition  be  of  good  moral  character  and  one  who  has  “lived 
a sober  and  reputable  life  during  the  past  year.”  The  law  also  for- 
bids granting  pensions  to  single  persons  whose  yearly  income 
amounts  to  £91 to  married  coujdes  with  incomes  amounting  to  £143, 
and  to  those  whose  accumulated  property  amounts  to  £390  or  over. 
As  in  Australia,  pensions  are  not  given  to  Asiatics,  Maoris  and 
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aborijiinal  natives.  Excluded  from  {lensions  are  also  aliens  and  nat- 
uralized subjects  wlio  have  not  been  naturalized  one  year. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION 

The  amount  of  the  annual  pension  was  originally  set  at  £18  per 
y(‘ar.  It  was  inci-eased  later  to  £2(>  which  was  subsequently  supple- 
mented by  a bonus  of  £i:>  during  the  World  War.  In  1920,  this  bonus 
was  made  a permanent  paid  of  the  pension  and  an  amendment  in 
192.J  raised  the  jiension  to  £4.')  10  shillings.  One  pound  from  the 
[tension  is  deducted  for  every  one  pound  of  income  over  £52  and  for 
every  £10  of  the  md  capital  value  of  a [uopeidy  and  the  actual  in- 
come derived  from  that  |iro]ierty.  Where  the  [tensioner  is  a woman 
under  05  years  (tf  age  the  amount  <tf  the  [tension  is  further  diminish- 
ed by  one  [Ktund  fttr  every  year  ttr  part  <tf  a year  by  which  the  age 
of  the  a[t[tlicant  is  less  Ilian  05  years.  The  term  “income”  is  de- 
fined as  “any  moneys,  valuabh^  cttnsideratiitn,  or  [trofits  derived  or 
received  by  any  person  for  his  own  use  or  benefit  in  any  year,  by  any 
means  (tr  from  any  sttuire.”  Hut  certain  moneys  received  from  re- 
lief agencies,  fraternal  societies,  insurance  com[tanies,  compensation, 
etc.,  are  not  included. 

Personal  [tr(t[ieidy  is  not  taken  inttt  cttnsidei-ation  in  determining 
Uie  aimtunt  of  accumulated  ]tr(t[ierty.  At  first  it  was  s[)ecified 
lhat  a [tensioner  may  retain  a home  up  to  a certain  value.  The  1925 
amendment  exenqifs  lutmes  (tf  any  value  in  the  computation  of  prop- 
erty. The  law  further  [irovides  that  any  persttn  otherwise  qualified 
f(t  receive  a [teiisictu  who  owns  [tr(t[ierty  on  which  he  resides,  and 
which  does  not  [termit  of  the  granting  of  a full  pension,  may  qualify 
for  the  full  pensi(tn  by  transferring  the  said  pi'operty  to  the  Public 
Trustee.  The  [tensioner  is  [termitted  to  reside  on  the  property  rent- 
free  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  must  [tay  all  rates  and  charges 
(herettn.  If  a husband  and  wife,  both  being  [tensioners,  are  living 
together,  and  one  dies,  the  survivttr  is  [termitted  to  continue  to  re- 
side on  the  pro[ierty.  On  the  death  of  both  pensittner  and  surrtvor, 
or  Avhere  the  pensioner  is  no  longer  entitled  to  a pension,  the  Public 
Trustee  may  sell  the  [troperty,  and,  after  deducting  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  the  amount  of  pension  [taid  as  a consequence  of  the 
transfer  of  the  property,  together  with  his  commission  and  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent.,  shall  [>ay  the  balance  to  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  thereto.  Provision  is  made  for  a pensioner,  or  survivor,  or 
next-of-kin  paying  such  amounts  as  aforesaid  at  any  time,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a retransfer  of  the  pro[)erty  and  obviating  a sale. 

In  case  the  pensioner  is  married  and  living  with  his  wife,  the  net 
capital  value  of  all  the  accumulated  property  of  each  is  deemed  half 
the  total  of  both.  The  yearly  income  of  each  is  also  deemed  half 
the  total  annual  incomes  of  both.  The  total  pension  granted  to 


both  Imsband  and  wife  living  together  must  not  exceed,  together 
with  the  total  incomes  of  botii  £14;j  for  the  year.  The  law  also 
makes  provision  for  institutional  care  for  those  who  are  nnable  to 
maintain  homes  for  themselves. 

ADMINISTRATION 

As  in  Australia,  tlie  pension  system  is  administered  l>y  a Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  and  district  registrars,  t he  Dominion  is  divided 
into  districts  for  this  purpose.  Each  a])])licant  applies  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  district  in  whieli  lie  resides,  and  fills  out  a claim 
form.  The  Registrar  j:)roceeds  at  once  to  verify  the  applicant's 
statements  and  the  result  of  his  impiiries  are  transmitted,  with  tlie 
foim  of  aj^jjlication,  to  the  ^stipendiary  Magistrate  presiding  at  the 
nearest  Court,  u hen  a date  is  fixed  for  the  persojaal  examination  of 
the  pensioner.  The  IMagistrate  has  power  to  dispense  with  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  the  applicant  if  lie  is  satisfied  that  the  docu- 
mentary e\idence  in  support  of  the  claim  is  sufficient  to  establish 
it. 

the  Magistrate  intimates  his  decision  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, who,  if  the  pension  is  allowed,  issues  a pension-certi- 
ficate for  the  amount  granted,  without  which  no  payment  can  be 
made. 

The  term  of  a jiension  is  for  twelve  mouths  only,  and  an  applica- 
tion for  renewal  is  required  to  be  made  each  year.  The  first  of 
twelve  monthly  instalments  is  due  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month 
following  the  granting  of  the  pension  by  the  Magistrate.  Payment 
is  made  through  the  Post  Offices.  On  March  31,  102r>,  New  Zealand 
was  pajung  32,00.)  such  jiensions  to  aged  persons. 

WIDOWS’  PENSIONS 

Since  January,  1912,  New  Zealand  has  also  been  paying  pensions 
to  widows — to  women  with  children  under  age.  At  first  the  age  of 
the  children  was  set  at  14  years.  The  192.j  amendment  raised  these 
age.s  to  1.0  years.  Claimants  for  widow’s  pensions  must  lie  British 
subjects  of  good  character.  The  maximum  pension  is  £26  per  annum 
to  a widow,  with  £26  per  year  added  for  each  child  under  l.o  with  a 
maximum  pension  of  £4  per  week.  At  the  end  of  March  31,  1926 
there  were  3,833  widows’  pensions  in  force. 

MINERS’  PENSIONS 

In  addition  to  the  old  age  and  widow’s  pensions,  a law'  of  191.5 
provides  also  for  a pension  to  any  miner  who  is  totally  incapacitated 
for  work  owing  to  miner’s  phthisis  contracted  while  working  as  a 
minei  in  Aew  Zealand.  The  qualifications- for  this  class  of  pensions 
are  (1)  that  the  applicant  has  been  a British  subject  for  one  year; 
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(2)  that  he  has  resided  in  New  Zealand  for  live  years  immediately 
jirior  to  his  application;  (3)  that  he  has  been  employed  as  a miner 
in  New  Zealand  for  two  years  and  a half;  (4)  that  he  has  been  of 
good  moral  character  and  of  sober  habits.  The  rate  of  pensions  are 
£1  15s.  a week  to  a married  man  or  to  widows  with  children  under 
IS,  and  £1  5s.  per  week  to  a single  man  or  widow  without  children. 
Tlie  widow  of  a miner  Avho  dies  while  becoming  entitled  to  a pension 
under  lliis  provision  may  claim  a pension  of  17s.  6d.  a week  during 
widowliood.  At  the  end  of  the  hscal  year  in  1926,  640  pensions  of 
tliis  natui’e  were  being  paid 


Tlie  New  Zealand  law  also  provides  for  a pension  to  a widow  with 
children  whose  hiishand  died  of  inlluenza  diiring  the  period  1918-1919. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  is  5s.  per  week  for  the  widow  and  10s. 
6d.  "weekly  for  each  boy  under  age  16  and  each  girl  under  age  of  18 
provided  she  is  not  at  work.  A total  of  -313  epidemic  pensions  were 
being  jiaid  on  March  31,  1926. 


By  an  act  adopted  in  1924,  pensions  are  j)rovided  for  the  totally 
blind  ])ersons  20  years  of  age  and  over.  The  general  qualifications  in 
this  case  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  old  age  pensions.  Ten  years 
residence  in  New  Zealand  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  applica- 
tion are  also  required.  The  applicant  must  have  been  born  blind  in 
New  Zealand  or  become  blind  while  permanently  residing  in  New 
Zealand  and  he  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  sober  habits 
and  must  not  have  relatives  in  a position  to  maintain  him.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  was  first  set  at  15s.  a week  but  was  increased 
in  1925  to  17s.  6d.  per  week.  The  pension  decreases  in  accordance 
witli  the  income  of  the  applicant.  In  1925,  the  first  year  after  the 
law  had  been  put  into  effect,  114  blind  persons  were  receiving  such 
pensions.  In  1926,  the  number  had  increased  to  196. 


The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
old  age  pensioners  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  from  its  beginning  in 
1899  to  March  31,  1926. 


EPIDEMIC  PENSIONS 


PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


OUTSTANDING  STATISTICS  ON  OLD  AGE 
PENSIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


Year 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 


Number  of  Pensioners  Amount  spent  on  pensions 


3,124 

157,342 

197,292 

207,468 
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1903  32,481  210,140 

1904  11,020  203,164 

1905  11,770  195,475 

1006  12,582  ' 254  367 

1907  13,257  314’l84 

1908  13,560  325,109 

1909  14,396  336,780 

1910  15,320  362,496 

1911  16,020  383,393 

1912  16,649.  406,256 

1913  16,509  415,761 

1911  18,050  416,776 

1915  19,352  460,814 

1916  19,804  479,339 

1911  19,697  480,230 

1918  19,960  643,177 

1919  19,872  743,063 

1920  19,993  732,968 

1921  19,837  731,343 

1922  20,491  743,620 

1923  21,181  770,295 

1924  21,468  780,664 

1925  22,062  850,795 

1926  22,905  981,886 


From  1898  to  March  21,  1926  a total  of  89,210  persons  applied 
for  old  age  pensions  in  Xew  Zealand.  Grants  were  made  to  69,851 
persons.  During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  in  1926,  a total  of 
3,827  claims  for  pensions  were  made  and  3,100  new  pensions  were 
granted.  In  the  same  year,  2,257  pensions  Avere  cancelled  either 
hecanse  of  death  of  jiensioner  or  tor  otlier  reasons,  leaving  a net 
increase  of  843  pensioners.  The  aA'erage  old  age  pension  during  the 
last  fiscal  3^ear  amounted  to  £42,  17s.  The  percentage  of  European 
pensioners  to  the  total  European  popiilation  was  1.59  in  1926.  The 
total  amount  disbursed  on  old  age  })ensiou/s  since  the  beginning  of 
the  pension  law  up  to  March  31,  1926  was  £12,637,410.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1925-1926,  the  old  age  pension  cost  per  head  of  European 
population,  despite  the  recent  increase  in  the  pension’s  grant,  amount- 
ed to  but  13s. 6d.  Of  the  total  pensioners  in  1926,  approximately 
90  per  cent  were  65  years  of  age  and  over.  The  administration  cost 
of  the  entire  pension  system  amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  1925-1926 
to  2.49  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures. 


VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

Since  1910,  New  Zealand  has  also  had  a National  Provident 
Fund  which  makes  possible  voluntary  contributions  against  sickness. 
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widowhood  and  old  age.  The  government  subsidizes  these  funds. 
According  to  the  Xew  Zealand  Commissioner  of  Pensions  this  fund 
is  slowly  hut  surely  gaining  in  public  favor. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  PENSION  LEGISLATION 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

As  was  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  the  income  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants required  in  the  Aew  Zealand  Pension  law  has  caused  most 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  have  provoked 
most  of  the  criticisms  of  the  xVct.  A perusal  of  the  parlimentory 
debates  on  the  various  old  age  pension  amendments  is  convincing 
that  all  political  parties  in  New  Zealand  are  anxious  to  further 
improve  the  law.  As  stated  by  the  Ncav  Zealand  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  department  ever  since  its 
inauguration;  “no  one  of  the  existing  political  parties  would  at- 
tempt to  repeal  the  present  scheme  of  non-contributory  pensions 
in  so  far  as  it  atlects  the  older  section  of  the  generation”. 

The  i)arliiiientory  debates  make  it  clear  that  New  Zealanders  are 
all  agreed  that  “the  old  age  pension  scheme  has  been  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  those  of  our  aged  pioneers  who,  seeking  a new  life  beyond 
the  seas,  settled  this  country  from  early  in  the  Nineteenth  century 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  present  generation  of  New  Zealanders 
to  occupy  our  Island  Home  with  a certain  degree  of  contentment”. 

TENDENCY  TOWARDS  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSIONS 

In  view,  however,  of  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  various 
pension  laws  and  their  increased  expenditures  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  of  late  in  New  Zealand  on  the  question  of  the 
possible  adoption  of  a contributory  insurance  plan.  As  stated  by 
the  Commisisioner  of  Pensions  in  a letter  to  the  Commission  “there 
is  a growing  feeling  in  the  community  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  annual  cliarge  against  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  a 
gradually  mounting  one  due  to  increasing  numbers  and  the  periodic 
liberalization  of  the  provisions,  there  is  only  one  solution  of  the 
general  pension  problem  and  that  is  a contributory  scheme”.  The 
Pension  Commissioner  favors  a system  of  contributions  which  would 
embrace  the  younger  members  of  the  community  who  are  in  employ- 
ment and  which  would  run  concurrently  with  the  existing  system  of 
non-contributory  pensions  until  such  time  when  the  contributions 
will  be  sutficient  to  make  the  scheme  self-sustaining.  He  favors 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the  employer  and  the 
state. 

The  Minister  of  Pensions  in  introducing  the  1924  amendments  to 
the  present  pensions  law  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion of  a contributory  pension  plan.  The  Minister  declared: 
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“Most  of  the  sj’stems  in  operation  in  other  countries  are  on  a 
contributory  basis,  wliich,  to  my  niiiul,  is  tlie  only  satisfactory 
principle  to  adopt  if  improvements  of  a radical  nature  are  to  be 
eftected.  If  the  i)ensions  scheme  in  this  country  was  extended  much 
further  than  is  now  proposed,  tlie  taxation  of  the  people  would  be 
very  considerably  increased.  During  the  past  two  or  three  sessions 
increases  in  pensions  have  been  asked  for  on  all  sides,  and  we  are 
now  endeavoring  to  meet  the  requests  to  some  extent.  We  cannot 
grant  all  of  them,  but  we  are  doing  as  much  as  possible.  I think 
we  might  look  forward  to  a better  system  in  the  future  if  a scheme 
of  contributory  pensions  can  be  devised. 

“Under  such  a system  every  person  in  the  community  would  have 
his  future  protected  in  so  far  as  sickness,  invalidity,  accident,  and 
old  age  are  concerned.  The  question  of  Iioav  far  we  can  go  in  that 
direction  is  one  that  I have  been  considering  for  sometime,  and  while 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  protect  him- 
eelf  against  sickness,  invalidity  and  old  age,  still,  it  cannot  be 
done  by  the  whole  of  the  population.  Society,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  united  world,  aiid  the  system  of  tlie  devil  taking  the  hinder- 
most  must,  I think,  go  by  the  board  in  the  future.  It  leads  to  dis- 
content, and  those  members  of  the  population  who  are  successful 
in  life  become  irritable  wlien  tliey  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to- 
wards pensions  for  those  who  have  not  lieen  successful  or  who  have 
wasted  their  substance.  The  only  wav  in  which  I can  see  anything 
definite  of  real  value  brought  about  is  to  have  a contributory 
system.” 

The  Minister  jiresented  some  suggestions  for  a contributory  plan 
and  estimated  that  a contributory  insurance  system  granting  a ])eu- 
><ion  of  £1  per  week  at  age  ho,  a sickness  lienefit  of  tlie  same  amount 
up  to  age  65,  a widow’s  pension  of  £1  per  week  up  to  age  65  and  an 
orphan  s pen-sion  of  10s.  a week  i>er  child  uj)  to  age  14  would  cost 
at  specified  ages  as  follows; 


Age 

Male 

Total  contribution 

Age 

Female 

Total  contribut 

15  

s. 

O 

(1. 

O 

15 

s. 

1 

(1. 

5 

20  

9 

9 

20 

1 

10 

25  

3 

6 

25 

o o 

^ •) 

30  

4 

5 

30 

2 

11 

35  

5 

7 

35 

3 

8 

These  contributions  could  be  divided  among  the  insured,  the 
employer  and  the  State. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  no  definite  step  towards  such  legislation 
has  been  taken  in  New  Zealand. 


saparliamentary  Debates  No.  31,  Oct.  9th  to  15th,  1924.  Government  Printer,  Wellington. 
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The  subject  of  old  age  pensions  has  been  under  discussion  in  Nor- 
way for  more  than  a generation.  A Norwegian  commission  which 
stiidied  the  proldem  from  1907  to  1912  recommended  a compulsory 
contributory  insurance  law  for  all  wage-earning  men  and  women  be- 
ginning witli  the  age  of  16  years.  The  system  was  to  provide  in- 
validity pensions  at  any  age  and  an  old  age  annuity  at  age  70. 

Because  no  action  was  taken  by  the  government  on  the  subject, 
103  local  authorities,  covering  two-flfths  of  tlie  population  of  the 
entire  county,  have  from  1916  to  1922  adopted  local  old  age  pension 
schemes.  In  the  year  1921-1922,  it  was  estimated  13,000,000  kronen®'^ 
was  expended  by  tliese  local  autiiorities  on  pensions.  On  acco>unt 
of  the  difficult  economic  conditions  with  which  the  country  was 
faced,  the  Norwegian  Mnnicipal  Union  in  1922  requested  Parlia- 
ment either  to  pass  an  old  age  pension  law  or  to  grant  state  aid 
of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their  annual  expenses  on  pensions 
to  the  Municipal  Insurance  Institutions. 

NON-CONTRIBUTORY  OLD  AGE  PENSION  LAW 

As  a result  of  the  long  agitation,  a bill  was  finally  introduced  and 
passed  by  Parliament  on  December  7,  1923.  Contrary  to  the  recent 
tendency  everywliere  towards  contributory  old  age  pension  legisla- 
tion, the  Norwegian  law  provides  for  a non-contributory  pension 
system.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  a compulsory  con- 
ti-ibutory  insurance  ]»lan  was  carefully  considered  in  Parliament. 
What  weighed  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  a national  system  of 
straight  government  pensions  were  the  experience  of  the  local  pen- 
sion systems  which  showed  that  non-contributory  pensions  were  as 
simple  to  administer  as  they  were  economical  in  cost. 

WHO  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  PENSIONS? 

Persons  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  above  Act  are:  Norwegian 
citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  country,  or  have  sailed  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  at  least  one  half  of  the  period  since  their  attaining 
16  years  of  age,  and  in  any  case  at  leastAive  years  before  the  formu- 
lation of  the  claim  to  pensions. 

Not  entitled  to  pensions  are  those  whose  civil  rights  have  been 
legally  suspended',  or  wlio  have  been  convicted  for  vagrancy,  begging, 
drunkedness,  or  neglect  to  sxipport  their  families,  during  the  five 
years  prior  to  formulation  of  the  claim  to  pensions. 

The  pensionable  age  is  70.  For  a married  couple  it  is  sufficient 
if  either  the  husband  or  wife  fulfills  the  above  qualification. 


^''Krone  at  par  26.8  cents. 
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AMOUNT  OF  PENSIONS 

In  view  of  the  variations  in  conditions  and  cost  of  living  l)etween 
different  localities,  the  pension  amount  is  not  lixed  Imt  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  municipal  authorities,  subject  to  certain  rules. 
“The  basis  of  pensions”,  separately  for  a single  person  and  a mar- 
ried couple,  must  first  be  determined ; this  “basis”  nnist  amount  to 
such  a sum  that  GO  per  cent  of  it  secures  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  annual  pension  is  then  fixed  at  an  amount  corresponding  to  GO 
per  cent  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  income  of  the  beneficiaries 
and  the  bases.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  income,  the  earnings  by  jier- 
sonal  work  are  not  taken  into  account. 

FUNDS 

The  pensions  are  paid  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Each  muni- 
cipality is  to  liave  50  per  cent  of  its  total  annual  expenditures  on 
pensions  covered  by  State  subsidies,  with  a maximum  of  300  kr.  in 
the  case  of  pensions  for  single  persons  and  150  kr.  in  the  case  of  a 
married  cou]de.  Exemption  may  be  granted  to  municipalities  witli 
small  financial  resources.  Special  regulations  a])])ly  in  cases  where 
municipalities  have  incurred  expenses  in  favor  of  persons  who  have 
resided  within  their  area  for  less  than  five  years. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  State  Insurance  Office  (the  institution  for  the  administration 
of  accident  insurance)  is  to  act  as  the  supervising  authority.  The 
administration  proper  is  to  be  carried  out  by  muuiciital  Old  Age  As- 
sistance Commissions.  The  beneficiaries  are  under  the  control  of 
these  Commissions  as  to  their  general  conditions  of  life,  and  the 
Commissions  are  responsible  for  their  in*otectio]i  in ‘case  of  sickness 
or  infirmity. 

LAW  NOT  YET  IN  OPERATION 

In  view  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country  it  was  provided 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  Avas  to  be  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  King  and  Parliament.  It  was  also  stijmlated  that  the  Act 
may  be  enforced  in  part  i.  e.  that  smaller  ])ensions  may  be  alloAA'ed 
where  the  full  amounts  cauuot  be  paid.  U])  to  the  end  of  1925,  the 
laAv  Avas  still  inoperative. 


PERU 

According  to  a recent  bulletin  of  the  Industrial  and  Labor  In- 
formation, the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  ou  July  2S,  192G, 
in  a presidental  message  read  before  Parliament,  announced  that 
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the  Goveriimeut  proposed  to  set  up  a single  sj’stem  of  insurance 
wliich  would  include  all  A^'orkers  and  cover  all  risks  arising  out  of 
occupational  disease,  such  as  invalidity,  forced  retirement,  unem- 
ployment, old  age,  or'iihanhood,  widowhood,  and  maternity. 

POLAND 

AMien  the  Polish  Republic  was  created  folloAving  the  World  War 
it  was  faced  with  three  distinct  sets  of  insurance  legislation  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  provinces  former!}'  belonging  to  Russia,  Ihussia  and 
Austria  respectively.  The  sudden  severance  of  all  connections  be- 
tween these  provinces  and  the  states  to  which  they  formerly  be- 
longed made  it  essential  not  only  to  continue  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits and  the  general  insurance  systems  Avithout  interruption;  but  it 
became  necessary  to  set  up  neAv  institutions  to  replace  those  already 
in  existence,  Avhose  headquarters  sometimes  even  all  their  adminis- 
trative machinery — lay  outside  1‘olish  territory.  The  task  of  the 
government  Avas  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  on  Polish  ter- 
ritory there  AA'ere  a large  number  of  pensioners  Avho  had  acquired 
their  pension  rights  in  areas  not  belonging  to  Poland.  The  local 
insurance  institutions  Avere  further  embarressed  by  the  depletion  of 
all  their  reserA'es,  both  because  they  Avere  managed  by  central  in- 
surance Itodies  outside  of  Poland  and  because  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  Polish  currency. 

From  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  the  problem  of  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment Avas  tAvo-fold:  (1)  It  had  to  maintain  the  existing  systems 
of  insurance  benefits  at  an  appreciable  level  and  secure  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  exjienditures,  thus  safe-guarding  the  financial  fi;- 
lure  of  the  institution  taken  OAmr  or  created  l)y  the  Republic;  (2)  It 
had  to  extend  the  existing  social  insurance  legislation,  adapt  it  to 
The  needs  of  the  time,  and  place  it  on  a uniform  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  recogaiition  had  to  be  given  to  the  marked  differences  betAAmen 
the  three  parts  of  the  country  resulting  from  their  long  political 
separation. 

CHANGES  MADE  IN  THE  EXISTING  LAWS 

As  an  immediate  relief  measure  against  the  decline  of  the  cur- 
rency, attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  A’alue  of  insurance  benefits 
by  adding  cost  of  living  bouTises  to  the  standard  benefits.  When  the 
Polish  mark  reached  very  Ioav  depths  more  radical  measures  had  to 
be  adopted.  The  State  had  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  insTirance  in- 
stitutions. When  the  money  Avas  finally  stalulized,  the  insurance 
funds  and  benefits  had  to  be  revalued  entirely. 


“Undustrial  and  Labor  Information,  Sept.  20,  1926,  P.  427.  International  Labor  office,  Geneva. 
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T^^lile  aiming’  at  Die  croation  of  a single  organization  covering  all 
branches  of  insurance,  the  Polisli  Government  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  insurance  systems  Avhicli  were  formerly  in  prac- 
tice in  the  various  territories  of  the  IlepTiblic.  As  far  as  possible 
it  tried  to  improve  and  extend  this  insurance.  Thus  the  Salaried 
Employees  Insurance  System  whicli  was  in  ojieratioii  in  tiie  Aus- 
trian territory  by  the  Act  of  1900,  ’«as  amended  l.y  an  act  adopted 
in  June  1921,  which  enlarged  its  scope  consideralily  l»y  including  in 
the  system  the  subordinate  staffs  of  commercial  establishments  and 
all  employed  persons  otlier  than  domestic  servants  oi'  wage  earners. 
It  was  thus  extended  to  some  lower  wage  groups.  Under  tliis  law, 
the  insured  persons  whose  salary  is  less  that  1200  zloty®"  a year  do 
not  have  to  contribute  themselves;  those  earning  between  1200  and 
3000  zloty  pay  one-third  of  the  premium  while  tOose  whose  salary 
exceed  3000  zloty  ]>ay  one-half  of  the  premium.  Tffie  lienelits  also 
have  been  increased. 

The  Prussian  Act  of  1911  applying  to  the  former  Prussian  prov- 
inces was  extended  l.y  an  act  of  ^^eptember  1922  which  abolished  the 
maximum  wage  limit  rendering  the  workers  liable  to  comj.ulsoi’y 
insurance.  The  systems  continued  to  be  compulsoi'y  contributory 
with  the  cost  shared  l.y  the  employers  and  employees,  but  the  rates 
of  benefits  were  modified  and  the  di\'ision  of  contributions  was 
changed  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  insured  persons.  The  age  of  re- 
tirement was  lev  ered  from  65  to  GO. 

NUMBER  OF  INSURED 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  as  to  the  total  number  of  insured 
persons  in  I oland.  Some  idea  of  the  (*xtent  of  this  insurance  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  insurance  against  old  age,  in- 
validity and  death  in  the  p.rovinces  where  it  is  in  force,  the  numb('r 
of  cards  issued  annually  increased  from  532,031  in  1922  to  647,023 
in  1925.  At  the  end  of  1921  the  number  in  receip.t  of  j.ensions  under 
these  laws  were  as  follows:®® 

Number 


Invalidity  Qud  old  age  pensions  59,807 

Widow's  pensions  9.346 

Orphans’  pensions  51,674 


Total 120,827 


The  Salaried  Employees'  Insurance  System  in  1925  covered  14,146 
establishments  under  its  pro\  isions.  The  number  of  insured  persons 
amounted  to  78,821.®* 


«-Zloty  at  par  19.3  cents. 
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FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

Acconliiig  to  the  statement  of  the  Polish  delegation  to  the  7th  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  lield  at  Geneva,  in  1925: 

“The  Polish  Government  does  not  consider  its  work  in  connection 
with  social  insnrance  as  completed.  The  Jlinistin^  of  Labor  is  at 
present  engaged  in  drafting  a Bill  dealing  with  sickness  insurance 
and  insnrance  against  invalidity,  old  age,  and  death.  As  regards 
the  risks  of  old  age,  invalidity,  and  death,  the  bill  will  bring  into  the 
insnrance  system  all  persons  employed  nnder  a contract  of  service. 
The  qualifying  period  for  invalidity  ])ensions  will  be  fixed  at  two  or 
three  years,  vdiile  the  minimnm  pension  vill  be  raised  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  wage.  The  payment  of  widows’  pensions  will  no  longer  be 
conditional  on  inability  to  woi-k.  The  insured  person’s  contribution 
will  be  two-lifths  and  that  of  the  employer  three-fifths  of  the  total.” 

PORTUGAL 

The  Bepnblic  of  Portugal,  by  decrees  issued  in  1919,  established  a 
system  of  obligatory  insurance  covering  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age 
and  industrial  accidents.  Invalidity,  old  age  and  survivors’  insui'- 
ance  is  made  comipulsory  for  all  persons  from  15  to  95  years  of  age 
earning  less  than  900  escudos. The  classes  exempted  from  this  com- 
pnLsory  insurance  include:  (1)  Public  officials  already  entitled  to 
pensions;  (2)  infirm  persons  who  cannot  earn  one-third  of  their 
average  wages  and  entitled  to  free  subsistence;  (3)  soldiers  employed 
as  laborers;  14)  all  other  classes  of  wage  mirners  who  are  already 
insured. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  insui-ance  is  administered  by  the  State  under  the  direction  of 
Ihe  Institute  of  Compulsory  Social  Insurance.  The  fund  is  made  up 
from  the  following  sources:  (1)  from  a six  per  cent  assessment  on 
all  salaries  or  wages  up  to  900  escudos,  which  constitutes  the  em- 
ployers’ contribution;  (2)  a similar  assessment  of  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  constituting  the  employes’  contribution;  and  (3)  by  an  an- 
nual State  subsidy  of  13  33  escudos  for  each  soldier  recruited.  As 
in  other  countries,  payanents  are  made  by  means  of  special  stamps 
placed  in  a book  held  by  the  insured.  The  proportions  of  the  contri- 
butions payable  by  employers,  employes,  and  the  State  may  be  re- 
\used  every  other  year. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSIONS 

The  invalidity  annuity  varies  in  accoi’dance  yvith  the  number  of 
premiums  paid  into  the  fund  as  folloAvs:  (1)  235  weekly  payments 
entitle  the  insured  to  a pension  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  de- 
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ferred  annuity  which  may  * be  acquired  under  the  law;  (2)  470 
weekly  premiums  entitle  one  to  a pension  equal  to  one-third  of  full 
annuity;  (3)  705  weekly  premiums  to  oue-half  of  full  ])ension;  (4) 
040  weekly  premiums  to  two-tliirds  annuity:  (5)  1,175  weekly  cou- 
tributions  to  live-sixths  of  full  annuity ; and  (0)  1,410  ])remiums  to 
full  annuity. 

The  full  old  age  pension  is  paid  when  the  insured  has  reached 
70  years  of  age  and  has  paid  1,410  weekly  premiums. 

In  order  to  provide  for  those  who  were  past  the  age  and  who  Avere 
unable  to  make  the  full  number  of  contributions,  the  law  j)rovides 
that  those  who  were  45  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  act  was  in- 
stituted shall  receive  75  per  cent  of  the  full  annuity;  those  over 
50  years  of  age,  50  2>er  cent  and  those  over  60  years  old  25  per  cent. 

The  1919  Act  established  also  annuities  for  dependents  which  may 
be  procured  by  extra  payments.  In  addition,  the  Loav  provides  that 
any  mutual  aid  association  which  supplies  disability  annuities  to 
labor  may  become  associated  with  the  Social  Insurance  Institute  by 
transferring  its  invalidit\q  old  age  and  widows’  and  orphans’  fund 
to  the  Institute. 

Mutual  sickness  funds,  2)arish  councils  and  labor  organizations 
are  required  to  aid  the  institute  in  its  supervision,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  jirovisions  of  this  decree.®® 

ROUMANIA 

An  act  passed  by  the  Roumanian  Government  in  1912  established 
that:  “Masters,  journeymen,  AA'orkers,  hel])ers,  imjiroA'ers,  and  aji- 
prentices  in  mines  and  smelting  works,  quarries,  factories,  and 
handicrafts,  and  also  master  craftsmen,  as  well  as  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  and  undertakings  of  Ihe  State,  district,  or 
commune,  shall  be  bound  from  their  sixteenth  year  to  insure  against 
invalidity  resulting  from  sickness  and  old  age”.  Ilxem])ted  from  this 
insurance  were  government  emj)loyees  for  whom  such  ])rovisions  have 
been  made  previously  and  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  Act  have  reached  the  age  of  05. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  contributions  to  this  fund  are  divided  among  the  employers, 
the  emfdoyees  and  the  State.  For  the  first  ten  years  the  weekly 
contributions  were  set  at  45  bani®’’  divided  equalh'  among  the  three 
contril)utors : the  State,  em[doyer  ami  insured  jicrson  j)aying  15  bani 
each.  The  weekly  contrilnitions  were  to  l)c  subject  to  revision  every 


««Taken  from  A.  Epstein  “Pacing  Old  Age”  pp. 306-8. 
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ten  ye.ars.  Tlie  emploja^r  was  held  x*es]>onsll)le  for  both  his  own  and 
liis  employees  contril)ntions  l)nt  Avas  allowed  to  deduct  the  lattei’’s 
share  from  his  wages.  Master  craftsmen  as  well  as  those  working 
at  home  on  their  OAvn  account  were  made  to  pay  not  only  the  contri- 
Imtion  of  the  employer  Imt  also  that  of  the  Avorker.  The  employers 
Avere  also  to  pay  the  contributions  of  a])pi’entices  and  others  who 
did  not  receiA’e  any  wages. 

A provisional  amendment  adopted  in  July,  1924  increased  the 
AAmrkers’  and  emi)loyers  contributions  by  1.35  lei®®  The  total  pre- 
mium thus  became  1.5b  lei  Aveekly.  Tlie  amendment  also  changed 
the  state  contri])utious  from  the  variable  sum  as  proAuded  in  the 
original  laAv  to  a fixed  sum  of  15,000,000  lei  a year.  This  amendment, 
hoAvever,  was  declared  to  be  only  “of  a ]>rovisional  character,  pend- 
ing tlie  passing  by  Tailianient  of  an  act  to  codify  and  reorganize 
social  insurance  throughout  the  Kingdom.” 

BENEFITS 

Old  age  pensions  under  this  Iuav  are  paid  to  all  insured  persons 
at  age  65  provided  they  have  paid  contributions  for  at  least  1200 
Aveeks.  InvaliditA’  pensions  are  paid  at  any  age  if  permanently  dis- 
aliled  after  200  Aveeks  contributions. 

An  invalidity  pension  after  illness  for  16  conseciitive  Aveeks  is 
also  paid  if  the  insured  has  made  at  least  200  weekly  contributions. 
This  pension  may  be  paid  before  the  expiration  of  16  AAmeks  if  there 
is  danger  that  the  insured  person  Avho  is  ill  may  become  permanently 
disabled.  . | ^ f ! 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION 

The  invalidity  benefit  is  made  up  of  a fixed  amount  of  150  lei  per 
year  to  which  is  added  10  bani  for  each  Aveek  of  contributions  over 
200.  The  old  age  pension  amounts  to  150  lei  if  tlie  insured  jierson  is 
still  capable  of  earning  a living.  In  case  he  becomes  disabled  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  an  increase  in  his  annuity  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
invalidity  annuity  Avhich  is  due  to  him.  The  1924  amendment  pro- 
vided that  old  age  and  immlidity  pensionei's  may  be  en rifled  to  a 
proA'isional  cost-of-living  bonus  “to  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
after  consultation  Avith  the  governing  body,  Avithin  the  limits  of  the 
revenues  specially  allocated  to  invalidity  and  old  age.” 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  the  old  age  and  invalidity  pensions  is  in 
charge  of  a Central  Office  Avhich  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  various  insurance  svstenis.  It  is  managed  by  an  adminis- 
trative council  of  13  members  made  up  of  representatives  of  tlie 
employers,  the  insured,  and  representatives  of  the  Ministries  of 
h inaiice  and  Industry,  and  ('ommerce.  Annuities  aie  jiaid  l>y  muni- 
cipal and  rural  post  offices,  government  pay  offices  and  customs 
houses  and  by  tiie  people’s  banks  authorized  to  do  so  by  tlie  Cen- 
tral Office. 

To  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  aged,  the  1!»12  law  provided 
that  persons  who  at  the  time  wlien  the  act  came  into  force  have 
passed  their  list  t'ear  but  liave  not  }’et  reached  their  Goth  year  are 
entitled  to  an  old  age  pension  although  they  may  not  have  paid 
their  contribution  for  1200  weeks,  provided  that  they  have  paid 
their  contribution  up  to  the  completion  of  their  Coth  year  for  at 
least  48  weeks  in  every  year  during  which  the  Act  has  been  in  force. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  pensions  granted  and  the  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  various  insurance  funds  there  has  been 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  insurance  system  in  Eoumania 
and  in  all  likelihood  the  entire  system  will  probably  be  overhauled 
in  the  near  future. 


RUSSIA 

CONDITIONS  PRIOR  TO  THE  REVOLUTION 

Prior  to  the  1917  Revolution  there  Avas  no  general  provision  for 
inA’alidity  and  old  age  insurance  in  Russia.  The  only  classes  pro- 
tected against  old  age  Avere  certain  groups  of  government  emjdoyees 
under  separate  funds.  However,  as  the  Czar’s  government  controlled 
a great  many  industries  these  gOAmrnment  employees  constituted  a 
considerable  number.  An  old  age  pension  fund  granting  jAensions 
after  25  years  of  service  to  employees  of  State  mines  Avas  established 
as  early  as  1797.  In  1804,  this  aa’us  extended  to  all  employees  of 
government  factories. 

The  miners’  fund  paid  pensions  after  35  years  of  service  and  re- 
quired all  over  18  years  of  age,  engaged  for  at  lea.st  ojie  year  in  the 
AA'ork,  to  become  membei's  of  the  fund,  h he  fbrlroad  ran  !loye(*s'  Pe"- 
sion  Fund  required  all  employees  of  State  and  priAate  railroads 
to  insure  themselves.  A pension  was  paid  after  15  years  of  ser\’ice. 
A similar  fund  existed  for  the  employees  of  the  State  Liquor  Mo- 
nopoly. A separate  savings  fund  for  old  age  also  existed  for  the 
workers  of  factories  and  harbor  Avorkers  operated  by  the  ministry 
of  marine.  Another  fund  against  old  age  was  operated  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  volunteer  fleet.  A compulsory  coutrilmtory  pension  fund 
was  also  established  for  all  the  employees  of  the  Zemstvo.  I’racti- 
cally  all  these  funds  Avere  controlled  by  the  members  of  the  par- 
ticular funds. 
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EARLY  AIMS  OF  THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 

Following  the  Bolshevik  Kevolntion  of  1917,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment's policy  aimed  to  take  care  of  every  need  of  all  citizens  who 
obtained  their  living  by  their  own  toil.  The  first  decrees  declared 
the  right  of  all  workers  and  officials  to  receive  assistance  from  the 
State  in  case  of  illness,  temporary  or  permanent  disability,  un- 
employment, during  woman's  pregnancy  and  confinement  and  pen- 
sions in  case  of  invalidity,  old  age  as  well  as  death  and  burial 
benefii's.  All  expenses  were  to  be  borne  by  the  government. 

Because  of  the  increasing  political  and  economic  difficulties  faced 
by  tlie  Soviet  government  this  program  could  not  be  carried  through. 
As  a result,  following  the  introduction  of  the  New  Economic  Policy, 
a decree  was  issued  by  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1921,  estahlishing  a social  insurance  system  for  those  Avho 
worked  for  otliers. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE  SCOPE 

Tills  decree  established  in  principle  all  the  fundamental  demands 
of  the  workers’  social  insurance  jirograms  in  Europe,  nalnely:  to 
put  all  the  cost  of  insurance  upon  the  employers  Avithout  contribu- 
tions from  the  Avorkers,  the  extension  of  the  social  insurance  prin- 
ciple to  all  cases  of  need  and  incapacity,  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  standard  of  life  during  temporary  incapacity  and  unemploy- 
ment as  Avell  as  an  average  standard  during  permanent  disability. 
Under  this  decree,  social  insurance  Avas  made  obligatory  for  all 
persons  AAdio  labor  for  hire  Avhether  in  government,  public,  coopera- 
tive, leased  and  private  undertakings,  in  all  cases  of  temporary  and 
jternianent  incapacity,  confinement,  unemployment  as  Avell  as  in  the 
case  of  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  etc.  For  (he  first  feAv  years 
only  the  more  important  phases  such  as  insurance  against  invalidity, 
unemployment  and  death  Avere  to  be  emphasized. 

The  amount  of  contributions  Avas  to  depend  upon  the  number  of 
Avorkers  and  the  hazardous  character  of  the  particular  industry. 
All  establishments  and  Amcations  were  divided  into  eight  classes 
Avith  regard  to  their  risk  character,  laAAyers  having  been  placed  in 
the  first  group  and  railroad  Avorkers  in  the  eighth.  All  contribu- 
tions are  made  l>y  the  employers  Avhether  the  latter  is  an  individual, 
cooperative  or  the  government.  Deductions  from  AA^ages  are  not  per- 
mitted. Contributions  are  separate  for  each  phase  of  insurance 
Avhieh  the  particular  industry  is  obliged  to  insure  against.  The  rates 
of  contribAitions  were  determined  by  the  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare Avith  the  approval  of  the  Central  Association  of  the  Trade 
Unions.  According  to  early  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Peoples  Com- 
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missars,  the  following  rates  of  contributions  were  established  for  the 
various  lines  of  insurance.  Against  unemploYment  the  rates  were 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  average  wages;  against  temporary 
invalidity,  confinement  and  other  forms  of  insurance,  (i  per  cent  of 
the  wages  for  industries  in  the  first  class  to  9 per  cent  for  the  fourth 
and  higher  classes;  against  permanent  invalidity  and  death,  7 per 
cent  for  the  lowest  group  to  10  per  cent  for  the  fourth  and  higher 
groups. 

The  benefits  also  were  to  vary  with  the  different  measures  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wage  classification  of  the  worker.  Invalidity 
benefits  were  divided  into  several  groups  and  the  pensions  were  to 
equal  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  living  of  a wage-earner.  Pen- 
sion allowances  were  to  be  paid  regardless  of  age  though  a certain 
number  of  years  of  service  in  industry  was  required. 

ADMINISTRATION 

At  first  the  Commissariat  for  Social  Welfare  was  in  charge  of  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  these  funds,  and  issued  all  the  regula- 
tions. At  the  present  time  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Central 
Social  Insurance  Department  in  the  (^’ommissariat  of  Labor.  The 
Committees  for  Labor  Protection  and  Social  Welfare  wliich  are 
made  up  of  the  workers’  representatives  in  every  shop  and  factor}' 
are  required  to  check  xipi  tlie  books  of  the  estaldisliments  Tinder 
obligation  to  insure.  The  Committees  are  to  see  that  tlie  payments 
are  made,  that  assistance  is  rendered  in  time  and  that  no  deceptions 
are  performed.  It  is  through  these  committees  that  it  was  hoped 
to  keep  the  insurance  movement  in  direct  touch  with  the  masses. 

VICISSITUDES  OF  RUSSIAN  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

During  1921  and  tlie  beginning  of  1925  while  the  Social  Insur- 
ance seheme  could  not  be  said  to  be  working  normally  since  unem- 
ployment and  old  age  had  not  been  fully  introduced  it  ajipeared  at 
least  to  be  prospering.  In  their  endeavors  to  reduce  general  ex- 
penses, the  economic  organizations  are  demanding  a reduction  in 
the  Social  Insurance  contribiitions  while  the  Government  has  add- 
ed additional  burdens  to  the  insurance  funds. 

Since  1921  the  number  of  wage-earners  covered  liy  social  insur- 
ance has  increased  as  follows:  In  January  1921,  this  number  was 

5,136,571;  In  January,  1925,  it  reached  6,066.935,  while  in  October, 
1926,  this  number  was  increased  to  7,700,000. 

The  entire  insurance  s.vstem  has  undergone  a great  many  changes. 
The  rights  first  established  for  the  ])ayment  by  the  nnlakings  were 
exceedingly  high  and  constituted  heavy  charges  upon  both  the 
private  and  nationalized  industries.  In  1922,  the  social  insurance 
premium  payable  varied  between  21  and  28.5  per  cent  of  wages  ac- 
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cording  to  the  class  of  risk.  As  a result  of  tliis  heavy  burden,  many 
of  the  smaller  private  establishments  Avhich  had  just  sprang  up 
under  the  Ae\v  Ecomonic  rolicVjWere  forced  to  shut  down,  while 
the  nationalized  industries  could  not  afford  to  make  these  payments 
and  became  lieavih”  indebted  to  the  social  insurance  organization. 
Tlie  government  attemt)ted  to  help  these  industries  for  a while  but 
was  linally  forced  to  cancel  all  arrear  paymeiits  up  to  January  1, 
1!)2J.  lly  a decree  of  Apj-il  12,  1023,  the  scales  of  contributions  was 
somewhat  modilied.  Considerably  lower  rates  were  established  for 
industries  which  received  assistance  from  the  State.  The  new  rates 
^'aried  fi-om  12  to  22  per  cent  of  wages.  Later  on,  the  regulations 
were  modihed  still  furtlier.  At  the  beginning  of  192G,  the  rates 
were  approximately  13.6%  of  the  wages.  But  despite  the  various 
changes,  the  insurance  receipts  were  never  regular.  For  some  in- 
stitutions a moratorium  up  to  January  1,  1025,  had  to  be  gTanted. 
By  August  23,  1924,  the  debts  amounted  to  twelve  million  gold 
roubles®®,  Avhiie  the  insurance  preniiiini  receipts  did  not  exceed  50 
or  60  ])er  cent  of  tlie  total  amount  due.  The  deficits  incurred  are 
strikingly  brouglit  out  by  the  fact  that  the  All  Russion  Social  in- 
sui-ance  Reserve  Fund  which  lias  been  making  up  the  deficiencies 
of  the  local  insurance  funds  and  which  stood  at  8,000,000  gold 
roubles  in  January  1924,  has  fallen  to  4,000,000  roubles  by  August 
1924.  A commission  to  study  tlie  subject  ami  revise  the  tariffs  Avas 
appointed  in  1924.  It  Avas  instructed  to  rcAuse  the  contribution 
rates  so  as  to  reduce  the  average  inclusive  tariff  to  14  per  cent  of 
wages. 

SERBO-CROAT-SLOVENE  KINGDOM 

After  ex])erimenting  Avith  a voluntary  insurance  plan  Avhich  has 
been  introduced  in  Serbia  in  1910,  the  politically  re-organized  Serbo- 
Croat-Slovene  Kingdom  in  May,  1922,  introduced  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  social  insurance  measures  Avhich  in  some  respects  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  of  its  kind.  The  Workers’  Insurance  LaAv 
enacted  in  1922,  makes  proAusion  against  the  contingencies  of  ac- 
cidents, sickness,  invalidity,  old  age  and  dealt/h,  and  contemplates  a 
system  of  unemployment  insurance  at  a later  date. 

SCOPE  OF  ACT 

The  Act  of  1922  makes  insurance  obligatory  upon  “every  person 
in  the  Kingdom  avIio  performs  physical  or  mental  work  for  remunera- 
tion, either  ].>ermanently  or  temporarihg  Avithout  distinction  of  sex, 
age  or  nationality”.  Even  appreiiLices  and  pupils  in  craft  and  tech- 
nical schools  at  AA'ell  as  persons  engaged  in  AA'ork  upon  their  premises, 
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or  in  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  on  their  own  account, 
are  obliged  to  insure  under  the  law.  The  only  persons  exempt  from 
insurance  against  invalidity,  old  age  and  death  are  those  already 
past  the  age  of  TO;  those  permanently  incapacitated  and  1hose  al- 
ready in  receipt  of  public  pensions  of  at  least  1500  dinar'®  a year. 
Exempt  from  this  insurance  are  also  the  salaried  employees  in  the 
territories  formerly  belonging  to  Austria  who  were  insured  under 
a separate  act  passed  in  1921.  As  a provisional  measure,  agricul- 
tural workers,  farm  servants,  and  persons  occasionally  engaged  in 
household  tasks  such  as  gardeners,  house-cleaners,  etc.  were  not 
obliged  to  insure  immediately.  A separate  insurance  system  for 
agricultural  workers  is  to  follow  the  inauguration  of  the  general 
insurance  system. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Jugoslav  law  divides  the  insured  into  seventeen  wage-classes 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  their  daily  earnings.  The  con- 
tributions are  based  upon  the  basic  wage  of  the  parlicular  class  of 
the  insured  person  and  the  lowest  wage  of  the  class  is  taken  as  the 
basic  wage.  The  wage-earning  classes  range  from  those  earning 
from  2.50  to  3 dinar  a day  to  those  earning  from  40  dinar  and  more 
daily.  Persons  who  receive  no  wages  for  their  work  are  placed  in 
the  lowe.st  wage  class.  The  contributions  are  calculated  separately 
for  the  various  insurance  risks.  The  contributions  for  invalidity, 
old  age  and  death  insurance  are  calculated  in  proportion  to  the 
basic  wage  of  the  insured  person  and  amounts  to  18  per  cent  of  the 
basic  daily  wage  per  week.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  17th  class  where 
the  basic  wage  taken  is  40  dinar  a day,  the  weekly  contribiition 
amounts  to  18  per  cent  of  40  dinar,  or  a little  over  7 dinar  out  of 
a weekly  wage  amounting  to  at  least  240  dinar.  Employers  of 
undertakings  giving  rise  to  special  risks  of  invalidity  or  death  are 
'io  pay  a special  contribution  in  addition  to  their  regular  one.  The 
contributions  are  shared  equally  by  the  employer  and  the  insured 
person.  As  is  the  practice  in  most  other  countries  having  compul 
sory  insurance  systems,  The  employer  is  made  responsible  for  the 
total  premiums  but  may  deduct  the  employees’  share  from  their 
wages.  The  act  also  provides  that  after  12  years  experience  the 
rates  of  contributions  may  be  changed. 

BENEFITS 

The  invalidity  and  old  age  pensions  and  death  beneiits  to  which 
an  insured  person  is  entitled  under  the  Jugoslav  Insurance  System 
are  as  follows: 
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1.  An  invalidity  pension  at  any  age  alter  200  weekly  contribu- 
tions have  been  paid.  Invalidity  is  delined  by  the  law  as  “inabili'ly 
to  earn  one-tliird  of  the  amoTint  earned  by  physically  and  mentally 
sound  persons  of  the  same  type  Avith  a similar  training  in  the  same 
neighborliood”. 

2.  An  old  age  pension  at  age  70  after  the  completion  of  500 
weekly  contribniions,  and 

3.  Tlie  folloAving  death  benefits  after  the  fulfillment  of  100  con- 
tributions; (a)  a funeral  benefit  amounting  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
sured jierson  to  3(1  times  his  last  basic  Avage  and  in  the  case  of  a 
reci])ient  of  a pension  to  30  per  cent  of  his  pension;  (b)  a children’s 
pension  for  eA^ery  legitimate  or  illegitimate  child,  being  below  the 
age  of  16  years,  until  the  completion  of  its  16th  year,  at  the  annual 
rate  of  one-fonrtli  of  the  pension  due  to  or  received  by  the  parent; 
(c)  a AvidoAv’s  lienefit,  namely  a pension  for  three  years  at  an  annual 
rate  of  one-fourth  of  'the  pension  received  by  or  due  to  the  husband. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION 

The  amount  of  Ihe  invalidity  and  old  age  pension  for  those  who 
have  made  500  Aveekly  contributions  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  average  annual  contribution  by  12.  Pending  the  completion  of 
500  Aveekly  contributions  the  annual  amount  of  the  invalidity  pen- 
sion is  8 limes  the  amount  of  the  average  annual  sum  paid  in  con- 
tributions. 

STATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

A clause  in  the  laAv  also  provides  that  “a  sum  shall  be  included 
annually  in  the  State  Budget  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  invalidity 
and  old  age  pensions  amoAinting  to  less  than  1500  dinar  a year,  and 
children’s  pensions  and  AvidoAv’s  benefits  amounting  to  less  than  the 
sum  corresponding  to  this  pension. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  sole  carrier  of  insurance  in  hlie  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom 
is  the  “Central  Workers  Insurance  Institution”  Avhich  operates  lo- 
cally through  fa)  local  Avorkers’  insurance  institution;  (b)  workers’ 
insurance  funds  for  transport  undertakings  and  (c)  miners’  mutual 
benefit  societies.  These  institutions  are  in  charge  of  the  collection, 
admiuisitration  and  distribution  of  the  insurance  funds.  Supreme 
supervision  over  the  Central  Workers  Institution  is  lodged  in  the 
Minister  of  Social  Affairs  Avho  decides  all  disputes  between  the  local 
and  central  institutions  and  who  may  investigate  the  business  opera- 
tions and  management  of  both  the  local  and  central  institutions. 
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DATES  WHEN  LAW  BECAME  OPERATIVE 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1922  Act  the  insurance  against  sick- 
ness and  accident  became  effective  on  July  1,  1922.  The  insurance 
against  invalidity,  old  age  and  death  went  into  operation  on  July 
1,  1925. 


SPAIN 

VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

Although  the  experiments  with  voluntary  insurance  in  other  Latin 
countries  had  already  shown  their  inherent  weakness,  Spain,  even  as 
late  as  1908,  created  the  National  Provident  Institute  which  estab- 
lished a scheme  of  voluntary  old  age  insurance  for  wage-workers  and 
State  employees  whose  income  was  less  than  3,000  pesetas.'^  The  law 
made  possible  through  savings  the  purchase  of  annuities  from  the 
Provident  Institute  to  which  State  subsidies  were  added.  The  annual 
State  subsidy  for  the  first  ten  years  could  not  exceed  12  pesetas  per 
person  and  the  highest  pension  was  limited  to  1,500  pesetas  pei  yeai. 
State  subsidies  were  given  only  to  Spanish  citizens  living  in  Spain 
who  had  made  some  payments  into  the  fund  the  preceeding  year. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMPULSORY  INSURANCE 

The  first  ten  years’  experience  with  voluntary  insurance  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  Spain  also  of  the  imijossibility  of  alleviating  the 
needs  of  the  aged  to  any  considerable  extent  with  a voluntary  insur- 
ance plan.  As  a result,  a Royal  Decree  of  March,  1919,  made  old 
age  insurance  compulsory  for  all  wage-earners  of  both  sexes  between 
16  and  65  years  of  age  whose  income  does  not  exceed  4,000  pesetas  a 
year.  The  law  became  operative  in  June  1921. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Under  the  Spanish  law  the  insured  are  divided  into  two  groups : 
(1)  those  less  than  45  years  of  age;  (2)  those  over  45  of  age.  The 
insurance  funds  are  derived  from  three  sources  the  employers,  the 
State  and  the  employees.  The  contributions  from  the  State  is  fixed 
at  12  pesetas  annually  for  each  worker  who  has  been  enfployed  one 
year,  or  1 peseta  per  month  for  eacli  person  who  has  been  employed 
one  month.  The  employer  pays  an  average  premium  for  every  worker, 
regardless  of  age,  thus  making  it  easier  for  employers  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  the  premium  they  will  be  required  to  pay  and  avoiding 
the  possibility  of  preference  for  younger  men.  The  premium  rate 
is  fixed  at  3 pesetas  monthly  for  each  employee  under  45  years  of  age 
who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  same  emidoyer  for  1 month,  and  10 
centimes  per  day  for  shorter  periods. 


“Peseta  at  par  19.3  cents. 
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As  regards  the  contril)ntinns  from  the  insured,  the  operation  of  the 
decree  is  divided  into  two  periods.  Tlie  ‘‘Initial”  period  (the  dura- 
tion of  which  is  not  stated),  and  the  “normal”  period.  During  the 
initial  period  employees  are  not  compelled  to  make  contributions  but 
they  may  make  voluntary  jmyments  which  can  be  ajiplied  as  follows: 
(1)  to  increase  the  initial  pension;  (2)  to  secure  a temporary  annuity 
in  advance  of  the  regular  age  of  retirement,  or  (3)  to  form  a fund  in 
case  of  accident.  During  the  “normal”  period,  workers  also  are  com- 
pelled to  make  contributions  and  the  primary  annuity  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  a standard  pension.  Tlie  workers’  contribution  can  be 
api»lied  either  (1)  to  increase  its  amount;  or  (2),  to  provide  a tem- 
[;orary  annuity  payable  before  bo;  or  (3),  to  provide  an  allowance  to 
dependents  in  case  of  death  of  tlie  insured.  The  insured  person  may 
inscrease  the  contributions  up  to  the  amount  needed  to  provide  an 
annuity  not  to  exceed  2,000  pesetas,  or  a death  allowance  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5,000  pesetas. 

Workmen  between  tlie  ages  of  45  and  65  years  are  in  respect  of 
contriliutions  for  old  age  insurance,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  have 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pensions  for  persons  under 
that  age;  but  those  who  have  already  attained  the  age  of  45  years 
at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  tlie  regulations  the  State  subsidy  is 
of  a preferential  nature. 

The  law  provided  for  special  advantages  in  the  form  of  increases 
of  the  State  subsidies  to  be  given  (1),  to  enipl03mrs  who  jirovided 
insurance  for  their  workers  jirevious  to  the  inauguration  of  the  compul- 
sorv  insurance  law;  (2).  to  labor  organizations  which  made  similar 
arrangements;  (3),  to  persons  who  enter  insurance  before  thej^  are 
compelled;  and  (4),  to  workers  wlio  made  contributions  during  the 
initial  period. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Xational  IT’ovident  Institute  is  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  compulsory-  old  age  insurance  law  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  voluntary-  old  age  insurance  sy^stem. 
Cooperating  with  it  are  independent  savings  banks  which  collaborate 
with  it  in  every  province  and  region,  and  insurance  societies,  which 
comply  with  Government  regulations.  The  Xational  Provident  In- 
surance Institute  also  appoints  an  advisory  committee  which  is  made 
up  of  representatives  from  employ-ers  and  employees. 

NUMBER  OF  INSURED 

Since  the  new  system  of  workers’  iiensions  was  put  into  effect  the 
number  of  persons  insured  up  to  December,  1!)24,  were:'^ 


Under  45  years  of  age 1,421,164 

Over  45  y-ears  of  age 216,453 

Total  1,637,617 


’^Industrial  and  Labor  Information,  Ganera,  Oct.,  1925,  p.  36. 
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The  amornit  of  contribiitions  were; 


For  persons  under  45  years  of  age 00,01  r),.)20  pesetas 

For  persons  over  45  years  of  age  11,107,185  pesetas 

71,213,705  pesetas 


Under  the  free  system  of  State  subsidized  ]iensions,  the  niiml)er  of 
pensioners  was  101,845.’’® 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  discussion  of  amendments  to  this  law. 
Demands  for  more  liberal  provisions,  es])ecially  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  the  pension  and  the  age  of  retirement,  are  being  made  by 
workers’  organizations. 


SWEDEN 

Influenced  by  Dismark’s  policy  towards  labor  legislation,  the  (jues- 
tion  of  social  insurance  was  first  raised  in  the  Swedish  Riksdag  as 
early  as  1884.  A commission  to  study  the  subject  was  appointed  tliat 
year,  but  as  Swedish  industry  was  only  beginning  to  develop  at  tliat 
time  and  there  was  no  organized  labor  movement  to  urge  such  legis- 
lation, no  definite  social  insurance  measures,  except  laws  to  protect 
the  workers  against  industrial  risks  and  workman  s com])ensatiou, 
were  undertaken. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  OLD  AGE  AND  INVALIDITY  INSURANCE 

The  first  step  into  social  insurance  was  made  by  Sweden  in  1913 
Avhen  a compulsory  insurance  law  against  invalidity  and  old  age  was 
instituted.  The  Swedish  act  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  any  in  existence,  approaches  most  closidy  a 
universal  pension  system,  and  tlie  contributions  are  collected  by  the 
regular  tax  collecting  agencies  instead  of  by  means  of  separate  insti- 
tutions through  the  employers.  Instead  of  limifing  the  insurance  to 
certain  classes  of  wage-earners,  as  is  the  case  in  most  countries,  the 
Swedish  plan  is  made  universal  inasmuch  as  the  insurance  law  is 
obligatory  upon  nearly  every  ]»erson  in  Sweden  between  the  ages  of  17 
to  67.  The  only  persons  exempted  are  certain  classes  of  workers  al- 
ready entitled  to  pensions,  such  as  civil  servants,  members  of  tlu* 
army  and  nevy,  school  teachers  and  their  wives.  The  thoroughness  of 
the  system  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  about  7 per  cent  of  fhe 
population  between  the  ages  of  16  and  67  is  exem])t  from  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  dues  to  the  insurance  fund.'^ 


”ibia,  April  6,  1025,  pp.  29-30. 

International  Labor  Review,  February  1924  p.  179. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  amount  of  the  contribution  is  not  fixed  but  is  graded  in  ac- 
cordance with  a progressive  scale  of  the  assessed  annual  income.  The 
annual  premiums  range  from  3 kronor'®  for  those  whose  assessed  an- 
nual income  is  less  than  OOU  kronor  to  33  kronor  for  those  with  an- 
nual incomes  .of  10,000  kronor  or  less.  The  wife’s  contribution  is 
paid  by  her  hiisband,  while  the  father  of  children  under  18  living 
witli  liiin  is  responsible  for  tlieir  contributions.  The  income  classi- 
tlcation  of  employed  pei'sons  is  made  Ity  the  local  assessment  boards 
and  the  collections  are  made  by  the  national  and  municipal  tax 
collection  services.  In  order  to  keep  the  local  collectors  on  their 
guard,  the  municipalities  are  obliged  to  make  up  the  aniouut  of  uu- 
fiaid  assessments.  This  frequently  involves  heavy  expenditures  on 
the  j)art  of  municipalities  and  is  pointed  out  as  inferior  to  the 
methods  provided  in  otlicr  coiintries  of  collecting  contributions 
from  wages  by  the  employers.  Swedish  experience  has  shown  that 
the  arrearage  on  the  assessments  generally  amounts  to  about  15  per 
cent  for  the  entire  country  and  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  some 
towns  and  industrial  districts.  In  1914,  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  insurance  system,  the  total  contributions  thus  collected 
amounted  to  14,000,000  kronor.  In  1923,  these  collections  rose  to 
24,200,000  kronor.  In  1919,  the  average  contributions  amounted 
to  6.4  kronor  per  man  and  3.4  per  woman. 

BENEFITS 

The  insurance  benefits  consist:  (a),  of  an  invalidity  pension  in  the 
case  of  permanent  incapacity  for  work  at  any  age,  and  (b),  of  an 
old  age  pension  upon  the  attainment  of  age  67.  The  original  bill 
(provided  that  the  pensions  of  men  should  be  30  per  cent  and  of  wo- 
men 24  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  by  them,  but  as  the  in- 
validity pension  under  such  computations  was  frequently  very  low, 
the  law  was  amended  in  1921  so  that  the  pensioner  is  now  entitled 
to  a specified  percentage  per  krona  of  contributions  paid.  This  per- 
cmitage  varies  witli  each  five  year  age  group.  Under  these  computa- 
tions, the  annual  amount  of  the  individual  pension  at  the  age  of  67 
ranges  from  51.30  kronor  for  men  and  41.04  kronor  for  women,  in 
the  lowest  income  group  to  564.30  and  451.44  kronor  respectively 
in  tlie  higliest  income  group.  The  invalidity  pension  at  the  age  of 
30  is  less  than  half  of  the  old  age  pension. 

To  supplement  the  small  pensions  allowed,  the  law  makes  further 
provisions  for  persons  who  were  »ver  1 6 years  of  age  at  the  time  the 
Act  came  into  effect,  through  a special  fund  which  is  supported  by 
annual  subsidies  granted  by  the  State.  Supplementary  payments 
ranging  from  15  to  225  kronor  for  men  and  30  to  210  kronor  for  wo- 


“Kronor  at  par  26.8  cents. 
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men  are  allowed  in  cases  of  permanent  disability  if  the  income  of  the 
person  pensioned  is  less  than  a certain  sum  fixed  by  law.  An  addi- 
tional allowance  of  a maximnm  of  lb2  kronor  per  depended  cbild  is 
also  allowed.  The  supplementary  allowances  are  borne  to  the  extent 
of  three-quarters  of  the  amount  by  the  State  while  the  remainder  is 
divided  between  the  municipalities  and  provincial  councils. 

ADMINISTRATION 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  collections  of  contributions  are  en- 
trusted to  the  communal  and  fiscal  authorities.  The  money  is  paid 
into  a national  pension  fund  in  charge  of  a Directorate  of  Pensions. 
Local  pension  committees  are  appointed  for  each  district  and  are 
made  up  of  a chairman  and  an  even  niimber  of  persons  not  exceeding 
six.  In  1919,  there  were  2,G4.3  such  local  pension  committees.  Ap- 
plications for  pensions  are  made  to  these  local  committees  who  are 
required  to  investigate  the  matter  and  make  recommendations  ac- 
cordingly. The  payment  of  pensions  is  made  through  the  post 
offices. 

VOLUNTARY  INSURANCE 

A voluntary  insurance  system  connected  witli  the  compulsory  in- 
surance law  allows  any  insured  person  to  inci-ease  his  pension  by 
making  additional  payments  up  to  a maximum  of  100  kronor  a year. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  taking  out  of  additional  insurance,  the 
State  provides  a sum  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  premium  up  to  a 
maximum  of  3.75  kronor  per  insured  person  per  year.  Tliis  insur- 
ance may  also  be  taken  out  by  groups  of  workers  such  as  all  the 
workers  of  an  establishment.  In  such  cases  pensions  may  be  ob- 
tained as  early  as  55  years  of  age.  Tlie  number  taking  advantage 
of  the  provision  for  voluntary  insurance  is  not  large,  altliough  it  has 
increased  somewhat  since  1919  wlien  llie  regulations  were  made 
somewhat  less  rigid  than  had  formerly  been  the  case.  Up  to  1919, 
there  were  less  tlian  1,000  persons  taking  advantage  of  the  voluntary 
insurance.  By  1922,  the  number  increased  to  4,608. 

The  pension  department  also  carries  on  sickness  prevention  work 
and  provides  hosjdtal  and  sanitoria  treatments  of  various  kinds  each 
year. 

OUTSTANDING  STATISTICS  ON  SWEDISH  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

In  1914,  when  the  act  became  oi)erative,  3,239,500  persons  were 
insured  under  the  Act.  At  the  end  of  1922,  the  number  insured 
amounted  to  3,431,500.  The  total  number  of  pensions  granted  under 
this  law  in  1914,  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  was  33,138.  This 
was  less  than  half  the  estimate  made,  but  was  explained  largely  by 
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tlie  fact  that  the  law  was  as  yet  iiiiknown  to  many  persons.  At  the 
end  of  1923,  280,000  pensions  were  in  force. In  1914,  the  total 
amount  jiaid  out  iii  pensions  was  1,8T.5,4.~)7  kronor.  At  the  end  of 
1923,  30,620,000  ki'ouor  were  yjaid  out  for  pensions.  The  average 
p(*nsiou  amounted  to  50.0  kronor  in  1914,  to  approximately  60  kronor 
in  1919  and  to  130  kx’ouor  in  1923.  The  cost  of  administration  in 
1922  was  1,101,949  kronor,  approximately  3 per  cent  of  the  entire 
cost. 

The  total  amount  of  i)remiums  paid  into  the  insurance  fund  for 
tlie  10  year  period,  1914  to  1923,  was  174,550,000  kronor.  During 
this  time,  458,000  })ensions  were  granted,  of  which  190,000  were  for 
men  and  2()8,000  for  women.  About  190,270,000  kronor  has  been 
dishursed  for  ])ensions  since  the  system  lias  been  in  operation.  Cash 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1923  amounted  to  about  233,000,000  kronoi’.'^^ 

SWITZERLAND 

1 because  Switzerland,  like  the  United  States,  is  a Confederation 
of  states  (cantons)  and  the  Federal  Government  retains  only  such 
powers  as  are  especially  delegated  to  it  by  the  states,  the  develop- 
ment of  a nation-wide  social  insurance  system  has  been  lagging  in 
Switzerland.  While  a number  of  cantons  have  adopted  some  meas- 
ures of  social  insurance,  the  Federal  Government  has  so  far  under- 
taken no  such  legislation  except  to  provide  a system  of  accident  and 
sickness  insurance  which  was  adopted  in  1911.  The  accident  insur- 
ance law  was  made  to  ap]dy  completely  to  all  industrial  workers, 
while  in  the  case  of  sickness  insurance  the  law  provided  merely  for 
the  encouragement  of  such  insurance  hy  means  of  Federal  subsidies 
and  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  a few  cantons. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  FEDERAL  COUNCIL 

The  (jnestion  of  Federal  legislation  on  old  age  and  invalidity  pen- 
sions or  insurance  has  been  discussed  in  Switzerland  for  a number 
of  years.  The  need  for  some  constructive  action  was  realized  by  all, 
but  the  Federal  Government  had  no  authority  to  act  on  the  subject. 
In  a message  submitted  by  the  Federal  Council  to  the  Federal  As- 
sembly on  June  21,  1919,  the  government  proposed  the  introduction 
of  a general  system  of  insurance  covering  invalidity,  old  age  and 
death.  The  expenses  were  to  be  shared  by  the  State,  the  cantons,  the 
employers  and  the  insured.  The  Fedex’al  expenditures  were  to  be 
met  by  new  indirect  taxes  on  such  articles  as  tobacco  and  alcohol 
and  by  special  taxes  on  inheritance  and  transfers  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property.  The  Federal  Council  recommended  the  simultaneous 
introduction  of  the  three  above  mentioned  branches  of  insurance. 


Monthly  Labor  ReTiew,  June,  1924,  p.  160. 
”Ibid,  p.  161. 
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The  governmeut  proposals  were  accepted  l)v  the  National  Council 
but  Avere  rejected  in  the  Council  of  states.  Tlie  insurance  coininittee 
of  the  Council  of  States  was  instructed  to  further  study  the  subject 
and  after  inquiries  came  to  tlie  couclusiou  that  the  cost  would  place 
too  heavy  a tiuancial  burden  upon  the  Confederation  which  at  the 
time  was  undergoing  serious  financial  troubles. 

Five  years  later,  the  Federal  Council  modified  its  former  recom- 
mendations and  in  1924  made  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  Assembly; 

‘‘The  government  proposes  to  eliminate  tlie  invalidity  risk  from 
the  future  social  insurance  system.  Insurance  is  to  be  compulsory 
for  the  AA’hole  population  without  distinction  of  income  or  position. 
It  will  cover  the  period  of  life  from  22  years  to  05  years,  tliat  is  to 
say,  up  to  the  period  when  the  old  age  pension  is  paid. 

‘‘The  benefits  of  insurance  will  be  as  folloAvs; 

(a)  A Pension  of  400  francs’®  per  annum  for  insured  persons,  of 
either  sex,  aged  65  years  or  more;  (b|  a pension  of  400  francs  per 
annum  granted  to  the  widow  of  an  insured  jierson,  with  reversibility 
to  children  of  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

“The  financial  resources  of  the  scheme  will  be  supplied  by: 

“(a),  The  contributions  of  insured  persons:  (Ii),  the  contributions 
of  employers;  (cj,  the  contributions  of  the  State,  cantons  and  muni- 
cipalities. The  annual  contribution  of  the  insured  person  is  to  be 
32  francs  per  annum  for  men  and  10  for  women.  The  emjiloye's 
contribution  Avill  be  12  francs  ])cr  annum  for  eacli  iierson  emjdoyed. 

“The  Federal  Council  suggests  that  the  cantons  and  the  muni- 
cipalities should  be  entrusted  with  the  necessary  administrative 
Avork,  and  that  the  part  of  the  Confederation  should  be  limited  to 
a supeiwision  which  could  be  carried  out  Avithout  involA'iug  the  crea- 
tion of  fresh  administrath’e  departments.'’ 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE  AMENDMENT  TO  SWISS  CONSTITUTION 

ADOPTED 

With  the  above  recommendations  in  vieAv,  the  Coverninent  on  July 
23,  1924,  proposed  to  the  Federal  Assembly  tliat  the  folloAving  amend- 
ment be  adopted  to  the  SavIss  Constitution  of  May  20.  1874; 

“4 he  Confederation  aauII  intiTHluce  legislation  concerning  old  age 
and  life  insurance.  It  may  later  introduce  invalidity  insurance. 

‘‘The  Confederation  may  make  such  insurance  compulsory  for  the 
AAiiole  population  or  for  classes  of  the  population  to  be  subsequently 
determined. 

“Such  insurance  shall  be  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
cantons.  Eecourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  assistance  of  public  or 
priA’ate  insurance  funds. 


’SFranc  at  par  19.3  cents. 
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“The  two  brauclies  of  iii.snraiice  will  be  introduced  simultaneously 
as  soon  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  Confederation  permit. 

“The  contributions  of  the  Confederation  and  of  the  cantons  may 
not  in  all  be  more  than  half  the  total  expenses  of  the  system. 

“Any  revenue  wliich  the  Confederation  may^  secure  from  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  on  distilled  liquors  will  be  exclusively  earmarked 
for  old  age  and  life  insurance. 

“The  Confederation  is  authorized  to  raise  taxes  on  raw  and  manu- 
factured tobacco.” 

After  long  discussions,  the  Xational  Council,  on  April  1,  1925, 
}(ronounced  in  favor  of  the  above  projiosals. 

The  amendment  was  submitted  to  Ihe  jieoplc  and  ratified  by  them 
on  December  b,  1925,  by  a vote  of  100,000'  for  and  213,000  against. 
The  Cantons  voted  lOi/l  io  fav(jr  and  5i/>  against. 

THE  ROTHENBERGER  INTIATIVE 

The  overwhelming  approval  of  old  age  insurance  by  the  Swiss 
Iteople  was  exceedingly  signilicaut  in  view'  of  the  fact  that  in  May 
of  the  same  year  what  is  known  as  the  “Kothenberger  Initiative”, 
sponsored  l)y  the  Socialist  group,  wvas  rejected  by  a vote  of  386,000 
against  281,000  and  by  10  cantons  against  0.  This  initiative  pro- 
jjosal  suggested  the  setting  aside  of  a sum  of  250,000,000  francs  out 
of  the  revenues  from  the  tVar  Tax  for  the  immediate  payment  of 
non-contributory  old  age  pensions.  This  proposal  was  rejected  large- 
ly because  it  was  contended  that  the  money  was  necessary  for  other 
purposes  and  that  at  best  it  jirovided  only'  for  temporary  relief  and 
presented  nothing  permanently  constructive. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SV7ISS  VOTE 

AVhile  the  vote  of  the  Federal  Amendment  to  the  constitution  only 
allows  the  Confederation  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  and  does  not 
mean  the  actual  inauguration  of  old  age  insurance,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  correctly  points  out  that  “the  decision  of  the 
Swiss  i)eople,  which  comes  shortly'  after  the  French  Governments’ 
Social  Insurance  Bill  w hich  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  April  1921,  the  Belgian  Act  of  December  10, 
1924  concerning  old  age  and  life  insurance,  the  Czechoslovak  Act 
of  October  9,  1924  on  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age  and  death  in- 
surance, the  British  Act  of  August  7,  1925,  concerning  contributory 
insurance  against  old  age,  and  the  Bill  submitted  by  the  Austrian 
Government  on  November  10,  1925,  on  social  insurance  in  general, 
may  justly  be  considered  as  a further  step  towmrds  the  universal 
application  of  social  insurance.’’® 

’“Industrial  and  Labrr  Information,  January  11,  1926,  p.  38. 
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CANTONAL  PENSION  SYSTEMS 

Like  the  conditions  in  our  own  country,  though  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral i)rovision  for  old  age  in  Switzerland,  a number  of  the  individual 
cantons  have  made  such  provisions.  The  cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Neuchatel  have  for  twenty  years  sought  to  encourage  invalidity,  old 
age  and  death  insurance  through  individual  social  welfare  institu- 
tions. The  canton  of  Appeuzell  recently  adopted  a social  insurance 
Act  which  is  to  come  into  operation  this  year. 

In  the  canton  of  Glaris  a system  of  obligatory  state  old  age  and 
invalidity  insurance  was  introduced  in  May,  191G.  The  system  is 
very  similar  to  the  one  in  operation  in  Sweden.  Tliis  act  made  it 
obligatory  for  all  persons  between  the  age  of  17  and  50  who  have 
their  legal  residence  in  the  canton  to  insure  themselves  against  the 
contingencies  of  invalidity  and  old  age. 

The  insurance  contributions  in  Canton  Glaris  are  made  up  from 
the  following  sources:  (1)  lly  an  annual  contribution  from  the 

Canton  of  85,000  francs,  and  the  interest  derived  from  the  Old  Age 
and  Invalidity  Insurance  Fund  and  other  associations;  (2)  By  an 
annual  contribution  from  the  communes  of  one  frc.  per  head  of  the 
population;  (3)  By  an  annual  cojitribul ion  of  six  frcs.  from  each 
insured  person.  Invalidity  pensions  are  j)aya!ble  to  persons  who, 
having  been  insured  for  five  years,  become  incai)able  of  work  on  ac- 
count of  illness  or  other  inlirmities  for  at  least  one  year,  regardless 
of  their  age.  Old  Age  pensions  are  payable  from  the  age  of  G5. 
Before  one  can  draw  an  old  age  pension  to  the  full  amount,  how- 
ever, he  must  have  paid  altogether  at  least  400  frcs.  (i.  e.  33  years’ 
contributions  plus  interest).  Otherwise,  the  t)ension  is  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  invali<lity  pension  begins  at  150  frcs. 
and  increases  annually  by  ten  frcs.  up  to  a maximum  of  300  frcs. 
for  men  and  250  frcs.  for  women. 

The  insurance  is  administered  through  the  Central  Old  Age  and 
Invalidity  Institution.  Special  provisions  regulate  voluntary  in- 
surance. 

URUGUAY 

On  May  15,  1919,  an  old  age  pension  law  went  into  effect  in  Uru- 
guay. The  act  provides  for  the  pensioning  of  all  persons  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  GO  years,  or  other  persons  who  have  become 
totally  incapacitated  and  are  indigent,  regardless  of  their  age.  For- 
eigners or  naturalized  citizens  who  have  resided  continuously  in 
Uruguay  for  15  years  are  entitled  to  pensions. 

HOW  FUNDS  ARE  OBTAINED 

The  Uruguayan,  like  the  Dutch  and  Bussian  laws,  provides  for 
contributions  from  employers  only  but  not  from  employees.  The 
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fund  for  the  payment  of  these  pensions  is  made  up  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  a inonthl}"  tax  of  20  centesimos*®  payable  by  the  employers 
for  e;ieh  person  employed  by  tliem;  (2)  a surtax  upon  real  estate 
valued  at  200,000  pesos  and  over.  The  suj-tiix  ranges  from  1.05  pesos 
]»er  i,00(t  pesos  valuation  on  property  valued  at  from  200,000  pesos 
to  300,000  pesos  to  1.30  pesos  per  1,000  pesos  on  property  valued 
at  700,000  pesos  and  over;  (3 1 a tax  on  playing  cards  of  20  cen- 
lesimos,  if  imported,  and  ten  eentesimos  if  manufactured  within  the 
country;  (1)  An  increase  of  twedve  eentesimos  per  liter  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  on  imported  lupiors;  (5)  An  internal  tax  of  60  eentesimos 
])er  liter  on  imported  alcohol  and  domestic  alcohol  not  destined  for 
denaturation ; (0)  The  tax  on  imported  brandies  was  increased  by 
13  eentesimos. 


PENSIONS  AMOUNT 

The  annual  jiension  is  not  less  than  96  pesos  and  may  he  paid 
in  cash  or  in  sui)plies.  In  case  a pensioner  is  in  receipt  of  any  an- 
nuities or  allowances  in  excess  of  ten  jiesos  the  pension  granted 
under  this  Act  is  reduced  to  50  jier  cent  of  that  sum  in  excess  of 
ten  pesos. 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  AND  AMOUNTS  SPENT 

Acco'rding  to  a report  of  the  Treasury  Committee  of  the  Uru- 
guayan Chamber  of  Representatives,  a total  of  27,033  old  age  pen- 
sions were  granted  under  this  law  from  its  inception  in  March,  1919, 
to  the  close  of  1921.  Of  these,  22,114  were  still  in  receipt  of  Pen- 
sions at  the  end  of  that  year.  In  May,  1925,  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners totaled  22,100. 

The  rai)id  increase  in  the  total  expenditures  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:®^ 


V(*ar 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 
1921 


Amount  spent  on 
pensions 
161, 8S5  pesos 
606,578  pesos 
1,239,096  pesos 
1,672,361  pesos 
2,010,813  pesos 
'2,221,385  pesos 


That  the  Uruguayan  pension  law  had  been  well  framed  and  is 
fully  sound  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1922,  the 
total  payments . from  the  beginning  of  the  system  which  amounted 
to  a sum  of  2,816,569,64  pesos,  represented  hut  half  of  the  amount 


®“Peso  at  par  $1.03;  Centesimos  at  par  .01  cents  plus. 
s^Monthly  Labor  Review,  December  1925,  p.  256. 
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collected  in  taxes  for  tliat  purpose.*-  Besides  Uruguayan  citizens 
many  persons  of  other  nationalities  have  been  granted  pensions. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  PENSIONS 

On  September  30th,  1919,  the  National  Congress  of  Uruguay 
passed  another  act  providing  for  a contributory  system  of  pensions 
for  public  service  employes  which  inchide  the  railroad,  telegraph, 
tramway,  telephone  and  water  and  gas  distributing  companies. 

The  full  pension  in  this  case  is  i>aid  after  30  years  of  service,  but 
a right  to  a proportional  pension  is  accpiired  after  ten  years  of 
service,  continuous  or  not.  Employees  of  this  class  are  entitled  to 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  full  pension  for  each  year  of  service.  In 
case  of  permanent  incapacity  employees  are  entitled  to  a pension 
regardless  of  length  of  service.  The  pension  ranges  in  accordance 
witli  the  average  wages  for  the  last  live  years  of  service.  Pensions 
are  also  paid  to  dei)endents  and  survivors  of  employees. 


*n>ld,  August  1923,  p.  183, 
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